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Labour 

orders 
in  hit 

squads 


20  failing  schools  face 
closure  and  takeover 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


INISTERS 
will  this 
week  order 
hit  squads 
into  failing 
schools  in  a 
dramatic  use  of  one  of  the 
Tories’  most  controversial 
policies  to  hammer  home  the 
new  government’s  zero  toler- 
ance of  poor  standards. 

In  some  cases  local  authori- 
ties will  be  encouraged  to 
close  schools  and  reopen 
them  under  new  management 
or  draft  in  head  teachers  from 
successful  schools,  but  a num- 
ber are  expected  to  be  taken 
over  by  education  associa- 
tions appointed  toy  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary.  David 
Blunkett. 

The  power  to  take  over  a 
failing  school  from  the  local 
authority  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  Labour  Party 
and  its  supporters  in  local 
government  and  by  the  teach- 
ing unions  when  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Conservative 
former  education  secretary 
John  Patten.  But  yesterday, 
Stephen  Byers,  the  schools 
minister,  said:  “It  is  all  we’ve 
got.  There  are  significant 
drawbacks,  but  we  will  not 
shrink  from  using  this  power 
to  raise  standards.” 

The  crackdown  on  failing 
schools  — which  will  take  ef- 
fect within  days  — will  be  the 
first  initiative  by  the  Stan- 
dards and  Effectiveness  Unit 
headed  by  Michael  Barber, 
the  senior  adviser  brought 
into  the  Department  for  Edu- 
cation and  Employment. 

Mr  Byers  spent  the  week- 
end studying  a report  on  pie 
537  schools  in  England  which 
inspectors  of  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education 
judged  to  have  failed  and  to 
be  in  need  of  special  mea- 
sures. On  Thursday  he  will 
announce  the  number  of 
schools  on  the  hit  list  — 
thought  to  be  more  than  20. 
The  schools  will  be  informed 
and  their  names  will  be  pub- 
lished next  week. 

He  said  some  had  been  on 
special  measures  for  more 
than  18  months  and  he 


accused  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment of  allowing  schools 
to  drift  while  failing  the  chil- 
dren in  them.  “1  am  amazed 
the  previous  government 
allowed  schools  subject  to 
special  measures  to  carry  on 
with  no  significant  improve- 
ments in  some  cases  for  two 
years  without  intervening.” 

Tomorrow  he  meets  Profes- 
sor Barber  and  officials  to 
draw  up  action  plans  for  each 
of  the  schools  on  the  hit  list 
Mr  Byers  made  it  clear  that 
plans- would  be  tailored  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  school 
and  there  would  be  support 
measures  as  well  as  pressure. 

Despite  the  controversy 
provoked  by  the  Conserva- 
tives’ hit  squad  policy,  the 
power  was  used  only  once, 
when  the  then  education  sec- 
retary Gillian  Shephard  ap- 
pointed an  education  associa- 
tion, including  Professor 
Barber,  to  oversee  Hackney 
Downs  school  in  London.  The 
association  recommended  clo- 
sure, which  was  carried  out 
The  use  of  education  associa- 
tions was  discussed  In  the 
case  of  Langham  School  in 
Haringey,  north  London,  and 
the  Ridings  School  in  Halifax, 
but  it  was  not  carried  out 
However,  the  threat  of  send- 
ing in  hit  squads  was  used  to 
put  pressure  on  education  au- 
thorities to  act 

The  Labour  government 
looks  like  being  more  ruth- 
less in  establishing  its  creden- 
tials on  standards,  despite  the 
unpopularity  that  this  will 
provoke  among  Labour-run 
councils. 

The  Government  will  seek 
further  powers  for  earlier  in- 
tervention in  schools,  which 
are  expected  to  he  announced 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  on 
Wednesday.  These  will  in- 
clude the  Fresh  Start  concept, 
outlined  in  Labour's  election 
manifesto,  where  a failing 
school  is  closed  and  reopened 
under  new  management 

In  the  meantime,  local  au- 
thorities will  be  urged  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  re- 
named Phoenix  School  in 
Fill  ham  and  Hammersmith, 
London,  which  has  shown  sig- 
nificant improvement  under 
its  new  head  teacher,  William 
Atkinson. 

Mr  Byers  warned  local  au- 
thorities that  early  interven- 
tion was  needed  to  prevent 
schools  drifting  into  failure 
and  that  he  would  expect 
them  to  act  “Local  education 
authorities  have  to  recognise 
they  have  an  important  role 
to  play.  It  is  not  just  the 
school  but  the  local  authority 
which  has  to  begin  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  for 
raising  standards  and  we  will 
be  expecting  them  to  do  so.” 

He  wants  to  see  better  early 
warning  systems  in  place,  of 
the  kind  established  In  North 
Tyneside,  where  an  experi- 
enced head  teacher  Is 
seconded  to  help  a new  head 
or  one  experiencing  difficul- 
ties. It  has  never  had  a school 
declared  failing  by  Ofsted. 


A boy  injured  in  the  Iranian  earthquake  that  killed  2,400  and  injured  6,000  sits  with  his  grandfather  and  mother  at  a shelter  in  Ardekol  city  yesterday  photograph,  mohamad  sayyad 

‘God  has  given  niy  son  a second  life’ 


Joy  for  one  mother  amid  death 
and  devastation  of  earthquake 
that  killed  2,400  in  east  Iran 


Urn  Radford  In  London, 
Afehln  VaDnefad  In  Qaen 
and  Ifassoud  Shadmafir 
in  Tehran 


ELATTVES  and  teams 
of  rescue  workers 
clawed  with  their 
bare  hands  for  survi- 
vors in  the  nibble  of  thousands 
of  houses  yesterday,  after  an 
earthquake  killed  at  least  2.400 
people  at  the  weekend  in  east- 
ern Iran. 

More  than  6,000  were  in- 
jured, and  across  a swath  of 
up  to  200  villages  an  unknown 
cumber  were  feared  trapped 
in  the  rubble  of  homes  built  of 
mud  and  stone.  Scores  of  af- 
tershocks forced  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  camp  in  the  streets. 

In  the  village  of  Abiz,  east 
of  Qaen,  about  a third  of  the 
1,200  residents  died.  But  vil- 
lagers searching  the  ruins 
yesterday  heard  a faint  cry 
and  pulled  Alireza  Rayee, 
aged  32,  alive  from  under  rub- 
ble that  had  trapped  him  for 
27  hours. 

A man  rushed  to  give  him 


water,  another  wiped  the  dirt 
from  his  face  and  fanned  him 
with  a piece  of  cardboard.  His 
mother,  cradling  her  son's 
head  in  her  lap,  wept  and 
said:  “God  has  given  my  son  a 
second  life.” 

In  most  of  the  villages,  how- 
ever, it  was  bodies  rather 
than  survivors  which  the 
rescue  teams  brought  out 
with  their  rudimentary  or 
non-existent  tools. 

The  earthquake  was  almost 
10  times  more  violent  than  Ja- 
pan's 1995  Kobe  quake. 

Thousands  of  volunteers 
from  unaffected  areas  poured 
into  the  villages  and  towns  in 
a convoy  of  lorries,  vans  and 
buses  to  distribute  aid  and  dig 
through  the  rubble.  Troops 
and  police  joined  the  rescue 
and  relief  effort,  with  military 
planes  and  helicopters  ferry- 
ing supplies. 

Iranian  officials  appealed 
for  international  aid  for  the 
40,000  people  left  homeless. 

Most  of  the  damage  was  in  a 
60-mile  stretch  between  Bir- 
jand  and  Qaen.  In  one  of  the 
villages,  an  elementary 


school  collapsed,  burying  110 
girls  under  jagged  slabs  of 
concrete  and  steeL 

In  many  villages,  streets 
had  disappeared  into  rows  of 
rubble;  some  were  cut  off  by 
landslips  that  followed  Satur- 
day’s quake.  Survivors  beat 
their  chests  and  wailed  in 
anguish.  Others  washed  the 
bodies  of  their  loved  ones  and 
buried  them  in  mass  graves. 

“One  of  the  most  critical 
things  is  to  get  people  out  in 
the  first  24  hours,”  said  Pro- 
fessor Bill  McGuire,  head  of 
the  newly-formed  Greig  Fes- 
ter Centre  for  Hazard 


Festive  50th  for  Cannes 


Dan  Glaisterona 

golden  occasion 
for  the  silver  screen 

IT  MAY  be  impossible  to 
upstage  the  Oscars,  but 
the  Cannes  Film  Festival 
gave  it  a good  try  last  night 
as  it  celebrated  its  50th 
birthday,  bringing  together 
one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  personalities 
from  the  world  of  film. 

As  the  sun  peeped  out  ou 
La  Croisette,  the  French 
president,  Jacques  Chirac, 
welcomed  more  than  30 
previous  winners  of  the 
Palme  d’Or,  a dozen  win- 


ners of  the  festival's  best 
actor  prize,  and  a list  of 
actors  that  read  like  a 
who's  who  of  cinema. 

Despite  unseasonal  rain, 
the  fall  pomp  of  a state  cer- 
emony was  deployed  for  the 
procession  of  the  stars  to 
the  Grand  Theatre 
Lmniere. 

There,  however,  they 
watched  a rather  dour  two- 
hour  film  by  the  German 
director  Wlm  Wenders  be- 
fore proceeding  to  a gala 
50th  birthday  dinner. 

The  most  notable  absen- 
tee was  Ingmar  Bergman, 
who  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary Palme  des  Palmes 
d’Or. 

The  publicity -shy  Swed- 


ish director  decided  to 
reject  his  invitation  after 
news  that  he  would  attend 
was  leaked  to  the  press’ 
before  he  had  accepted. 

And  in  a farther  fit  of 
pique,  the  French  actors 
Jean  Paul  Belmondo  and 
Alain  Delon  voiced  their, 
anger  at  not  being  invited. 

But  the  tantrums  were 
forgotten  last  night  in  the 
presence  of  a glittering 
array  of  stars  that  saw  a 
crowd  of  thousands  block 
the  centre  of  Cannes  for 
several  hours.  Contempo- 
rary stars  who  attended 
included  Robert  de  - Niro, 
Sylvester  Stallone,  Ralph 
Fiennes,  Geena  Davis, 

turn  to  pages,  column  3 


Research  at  University  Col- 
lege London. 

“Most  of  the  teams  that  are 
provided,  by  developed-world 
countries  take  two  or  three 
days  to  get  there.  It  is  almost 
a waste  of  time.  The  locals 
need  to  know  what  to  do, 
very,  very  quickly.  Whenever 
1 hear  about  an  earthquake,  I 
think:  what  is  happening  in 
that  critical  24  hours?” 

Two  towns  were  also  badly 
hit  — Birjand,  where  almost 
400  people  were  killed,  and 
Khavat  Iran’s  news  agency 
also  reported  considerable 
damage  in  neighbouring 
Afghanistan. 

The  interior  minister.  All 
Mohammed  Besharatim,  said 
in  Tehran  that  initial  esti- 
mates put  the  destruction  in 
the  two  towns  at  £40  million. 

A United  Nations  official 
flew  to  the  scene  to  assess 
damage  and  report  on  aid 
needed  to  cope  with  the  after- 
math  of  the  force-7.1  quake. 

In  the  last  four  decades, 
Iran  has  had  five  previous 
earthquakes  greater  than 
magnitude  seven  on  the  Rich- 
ter scale.  In  1978,  a quake  of 
much  the  same  magnitude, 
and  with  the  same  epicentre, 
lulled  25,000  people. 

“In  this  particular  location, 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
destructive  during  the  20th 


£20m  stars 
relegated 


Russell  Thomas 


ONE  OF  English  football's 
most  ambitious  and  ex- 
pensive crusades  ended  in 
tears  yesterday  when  Bryan 
Robson’s  multinational  Mid- 
dlesbrough side  were  rele- 
gated from  the  Premiership. 

Despite  the  FA  Cup  final- 
ists' £20  million-plus  invest- 
ment in  Juninho  and  Emer- 
son, of  Brazil,  along  with  the 
Italian  Fabrizio  Ravanelli. 
Robson's  team  could  only 
draw  i-i  at  Leeds  on  a thrill- 
ing final  day  that  also  saw 
their  North-east  neighbours 
Sunderland  relegated. 


century,”  said  Dr  Roger  Mus- 
son,  of  the  British  Geological 
Survey,  yesterday.  “There  is 
far  less  record  of  it  being 
active  in  the  19th  century. 
Then,  the  earthquakes  in  Iran 
were  fUrther  to  the  north.  It  is 
possible  that  things  will 
switch  again  in  the  future." 

A total  of  more  than  56,000 
people  have  died  in  earth- 
quakes in  Iran  since  1957.  The 
country’s  most  severe  earth- 
quake, in  terms  of  lives  lost, 
was  in  1990,  when  about 
35.000  died  in  the  Caspian 
region. 

The  Kobe  quake  in  Japan  in 


January  1995  registered  65  on 
the  Richter  scale  — which  op- 
erates in  multiples  — and 
killed  more  than  6.000. 

The  various  death  tolls  tell 
their  own  story.  An  earth- 
quake in  a crowded  city  killed 
relatively  few  because  build- 
ing standards  were  high  and 
the  population  knew  what  to 
do.  In  thinly-populated  east- 
ern Iran,  this  weekend's 
earthquake  was  just  as  inev- 
itable — but  the  locals  were 
less  prepared. 

Afshin  Valtnejod  is  an  Associ- 
ated Pres s reporter 
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Chinese  official  says  government  blundered  □ Beijing  was  loath  to  recover  colony  □ Thatcher  adviser  dismisses  claims  as  ‘bizarre 

Britain  ‘could  have  stayed  in  Hong  Kong  after  1 997’ 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


ONLY  50  days  from 
the  Hoag  Kong 
handover,  a former 
Chinese  official  who 
took  part  in  the  secret  diplo- 
matic battles  that  sealed  the 
colony’s  fate  has  claimed  that 
Beijing  was  ready  to  let  Brit- 
ain stay  on  after  1997. 

But  for  Britain's  clumsy 
and  legalistic  diplomatic  ap- 
p roach,  the  well-placed  in- 
sider said,  the  transfer  to  Chi- 
nese rule  of  the  colony’s 


6.5  million  people  might  have 
been  avoided. 

“Beijing  had  no  intention  of 
recovering  Hong  Kong.  Beij- 
ing was  Inclined  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  but  the  British 
forced  us  into  a corner,''  said 
Wong  Man-long,  a 40-year  vet- 
eran of  China's  de  facto  diplo- 
matic mission  in  the  colony, 
the  Xinhua  News  Agency. 

He  said  China  had  hoped  to 
copy  the  example  of  Macao, 
where  Portugal  in  1979  for- 
mally eschewed  Haims  to  sov- 
ereignty but  kept  administra- 
tive control  until  1999. 

Mr  Wong's  version  of 


events  drew  a tart  response 
yesterday  from  the  architect 
or  Britain’s  policy  In  Hong 
Kong,  Sir  Percy  Cradock,  Dor- 
mer foreign  policy  adviser  to 
Margaret  Thatcber.  “The  idea 
that  the  Chinese  would  acqui- 
esce in  Britain  running  Hong 
Kong  indefinitely  In  the  way 
we  had  done  to  date  is  bizarre 
and  untenable,"  he  said. 

The  issue  oT  Hong  Kong's 
future  was  first  raised 
obliquely  in  March  1979, 
when  the  then  governor.  Sir 
(now  Lord)  Murray  Mac- 
Lehose,  met  China's  para- 
mount leader,  Deng  Xiaoping. 


in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
People.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Sir  Murray  blundered  by 
forcing  Deng,  to  confront  a 
question  best  left  dormant 

The  diplomatic  process  ini- 
tiated in  1979  culimated  In  a 
1984  agreement,  signed  by 
Mrs  Thatcher,  whereby  Brit- 
ain would  return  Hong  Kong 
to  China  on  July  1. 

“It  took  a long  and  pains- 
taking process  to  convince 
people  that  it  was  necessary 
to  recover  Hong  Kong,”  Mr 
Wong  said,  describing  resis- 
tance to  the  idea  among  Chi- 
nese officials,  who  believed  it 


would  be  difficult  to  maintain 


stability  and  prosperity. 

His  revelations,  made  to  an 
academic  seminar  here  over 
the  weekend,  mark  the  first 
time  a Chinese  official  has 
commented  in  detail  on  Beij- 
ing's decision-making. 

Mr  Wong  claimed  Britain 
forced  China's  hand  by  insist- 
ing that  discussion  revolve 
around  three  19th-century 
treaties  that  China  has  al- 
ways rejected  as  “unequal” 
and,  therefore,  invalid. 

The  last  of  these  treaties, 
signed  in  1898,  granted  Brit- 
ain control  of  the  so-called 


New  Territories  for  99  years. 
Anxiety  about  the  approach- 
ing expiry  of  this  lease 
prompted  Sir  Murray  to  make 
the  first  soundings  about 
Hong  Kong’s  future  in  1979. 

But  Mr  Wong,  who  sat  on  a 
five-member  committee 
formed  by  Beijing  in  1981  to 
review  China's  policy 
towards  Hong  Kong  and 
helped  draft  the  first  propos- 
als for  the  recovery  of  the  ter- 
ritory, believes  that  1997 
could  have  been  avoided  as  an 
Issue  tf  British  diplomacy  had 
been  less  legalistic  and  more 
open  to  “creative  ambiguity”. 


“There  was  no  real  reason 
for  this  issue  to  come  up. 
China  never  accepted  the 
three  unequal  treaties.  It  was 
therefore  Impossible  for  us  to 
recognise  the  Issue  of  1997. 
We  thought  we  could  get  be- 
yond ’97.  bypass  '97,"  he  said. 

“The  British  government 
tried  to  force  our  hand.  It  was 
impossible  to  recognise  the 
three  treaties  but  the  British 
refused  all  other  alternatives. 
They  thought  this  was  the 
right  time  to  force  China  to 
renew  the  treaties." 

Sir  Percy,  a former  British 
ambassador  to  Beijing,  said 


Britain  could  never  have 
agreed  to  the  Chinese  terms 
accepted  by  Portugal"  in  l979. 

“They  humiliated  the  Portu- 
guese, and.  in  effect,  took  the 
place  over.  They  had  a chap 
who  ran  Macao  for  them.  It 
became  their  enclave,  though 
there  was  a *h<n  vefl  over  the 
fact  It  was  a very  different  sit- 
uation In  Hong  Kong  where 
there  was  a very  vigorous 
British  administration,"  he 
said.  “It  is  natural  that  they 
would  have  liked  the  Macao 
model,  but  this  would  have 
meant  they  would  rule  Hong 
Kong  long  before  1997." 
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Union 
ban  at 
GCHQto 
be  lifted 


Richard  Morton-Taylor 


THE  Government 
will  lift  the  13-year 
ban  on  unions  at  the 
GCHQ  intelligence- 
gathering centre 
this  week,  honouring  a pledge 
made  by  successive  Labour 
leaders  to  overturn  what  is 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  dogmatic  and  authori- 
tarian acts  of  the  Thatcher 
administration. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  will  tell  the  Com- 
mons that  the  Government 
will  restore  the  right  of 
GCHQ’s  estimated  4,900  civil- 
ian staff  to  join  an  indepen- 
dent trade  union  after  further 
talks  with  the  parties 
concerned. 

A plan  has  already  been 
drawn  up  whereby  the  GCHQ 
Staff  Federation,  the  “sweet- 
heart” body  set  up  with  man- 
agement approval  after  the 
1984  ban,  will  merge  with  the 
Public  Services  Tax  and  Com- 
merce Union  (PTC),  the  larg- 
est union  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Mr  Cook,  expected  - to  con- 
firm the  lifting  of  the  ban  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Queen's 
Speech  this  week,  saw  David 
Omand,  the  GCHQ  director, 
within  days  of  being  ap- 
pointed Foreign  Secretary.  He 
had  private  talks  with  Clive 
Brooke,  joint  general  secre- 
tary of  the  PTC,  on  Friday. 

Sensitive  issues,  notably  an 
agreement  on  how  to  protect 
national  security,  have  stai 
not  been  agreed.  Though  Mr 
Omand  and  Sir  Robin  Butler, 


the  Cabinet  Secretary,  accept 
they  cannot  thwart  the  Gov- 
ernment’s promise  to  allow 
the  PTC  to  recruit  and  negoti- 
ate recognition  arrangements 
at  GCHQ,  they  want  to  main- 
tain strict  limits  on  GCHQ 
employees'  freedom  of  action. 

The  PTC  accepts  that  a rec- 
ognition deal  must  include  an 
agreement  not  to  disrupt 
GCHQ's  essential  services,  as 
well  as  proper  arbitration  ar- 
rangements. GCHQ  manage- 
ment argues  that  no  em- 
ployee. whether  directly 
engaged  in  intelligence  gath- 
ering or  not,  should  be 
allowed  to  take  Industrial 
action.  It  also  wants  to  con- 
trol employees'  access  to  in- 
dustrial tribunals. 

The  two  sides  are  also  at 
odds  over  compensation  ar- 
rangements for  GCHQ  staff 
who  left  in  protest  against  the 
union  ban,  and  for  the  14  who 
were  sacked  for  refusing  to 
give  up  their  union  rights. 

There  is  little  doubt  how- 
ever, that  an  agreement  will 
be  reached  to  settle  the  long- 
running  dispute  which  be- 
came a symbol  for  the  trade 
union  movement  and  gave  al- 
most heroic  status  to  those 
who  kept  the  flame  alive,  in- 
cluding Mike  Grindley,  chair- 
man of  the  non-official  GCHQ 
Trade  Unions  group  and  one 
of  those  who  was  sacked. 

Brian  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  GCHQ  staff  federation, 
which  represents  about  2,000 
civilian  employees  at  the  cen- 
tre at  Cheltenham,  will  attend 
the  PTC’s  conference  in 
Blackpool  this  week. 


Heritage  Secretary  aims  to 
review  Bid’s  BBC  changes 


Andrew  Culf 
MetSa  Correspondent 


gmURIS  SMITH,  National 
VwHeritage  Secretary,  yes- 
terday pledged  a review  of 
John  Blit's  BBC  reforms  after 
suggesting  they  had  created 
new  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr  Smith,  who  said  he  was 
concerned  that  the  changes 
had  made  the  BBC  less  effi- 
cient. is  to  seek  a meeting 
with  the  director  general  and 
board  of  governors.  He  said 
he  wanted  to  reinforce  the 
BBCs  public  service  role  and 
ensure  it  was  providing  value 
for  money.  He  plans  to  exam- 
ine the  role  of  the  governors, 
who  have  been  criticised  as 
ineffective  regulators. 


Mr  Smith  said  the  BBC’s  in- 
ternal market  system  "mir- 
rors closely  what  happened 
with  the  internal  market  of 
the  National  Health  Service”. 

He  told  Radio  4’s  Medium- 
wave:  “It  is  a quasi-market.  It 
is  supposed  to  inject  bits  of 
competition  into  the  system 
to  make  it  more  efficient  My 
worry  Is  whether  it  has  actu- 
ally made  it  less  efficient, 
with  extra  layers  of  bureau- 
cracy being  piled  on  to  try  to 
run  the  system." 

Mr  Smith  also  fired  a warn- 
ing shot  at  Rupert  Murdoch's 
B$kyB  for  its  increasing  dom- 
inance of  televised  sport.  He 
will  consider  extending  the 
list  of  eight  events  barred 
from  being  shown  exclusively 
on  subscription  channels. 


Actresses  Marisol  Padilla  Sachez,  Trad  Lind  and  Andie  MacDoweU  arrive  at  the  50th  Cannes  film  festival  yesterday  with  director  Wim  Wenders  for  the  viewing  of  Wenders'  latest 
movie.  The  End  of  Violence,  in  which  they  star  photoohaw:  Patrick  hsbeog 

Cannes  hits  festive  50,  but  black  star  falls  from  top  20 


continued  from  page  I 
Angelica  Huston  and  Andie 
MacDoweU.  Actors  from  an 
earlier  generation  Included 
Jeanne  Moreau.  Sydney 
Pollack,  Bibi  Andersson, 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  Helen 
Mirren  and  Terence  Stamp. 

In  the  absence  of  Berg- 
man, there  was  one  legend 
of  a similar  stature  among 
the  directors:  Michelangelo 
Antonioni,  who  suffered  a 
stroke  several  years  ago 
but  has  since  directed  two 
fllms. 

Other  veteran  directors 
included  Milos  Forznau, 
Bernardo  Bertolucci  and 
Roman  Polanski.  Repre- 
senting the  young  turks 
came  David  Lynch,  the 


Coen  brothers,  Wenders, 
Steven  Soderberg  and  Jane 
Campion.  Somewhere  be- 
tween young  and  old  came 
Martin  Scorsese,  Francis 
Coppola  and  Robert 
Altman. 


Somewhere  between 
John  Malkovich  and 
Johnny  Depp,  not  far 
behind  Gary  Oldman  and 
Beatrice  Dalle.  Liz  Hurley 
grabbed  a place  in  the  pro- 
cession and  a place  in  cin- 
ema history,  which  Just 
goes  to  show  what  effect  an 
eye-catching  dress  and  a 
contact  with  a cosmetics 
company  can  have. 

• The  makers  of  Spice  the 
Movie,  based  on  a week  in 
the  life  of  the  Spice  Girls, 
predicted  at  Cannes  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
box  office  hits  of  the  year. 
Filming  begins  in  June  on 
what  the  girls  describe  as 
“a  celebration  of  90s 
London". 


Baptiste  left 
out  of young 
talent  parade 

A PARADE  of  the  20  bright- 
est young  talents  that 
should  have  marked  the 
renaissance  of  British  film  in 
Cannes  this  weekend  was 
marred  by  the  exclusion  of 
one  of  Britain's  most  success- 
ful black  actresses,  Oscar 
nominee  Marianne  Jean-Bap- 
t iste,  write  Dan  Cloister  and 
Gary  Younge. 

Baptiste  — the  co-star  of 
last  year’s  Cannes  Palme  d’Or 
winner.  Secrets  And  Lies  — 
who  was  nominated  for  a best 


supporting  actress  Oscar  for 
her  performance,  foiled  to 
make  the  final  list  despite  the 
inclusion  of  many  less  well- 
known  actors. 

The  director  of  the  Edin- 
burgh International  Film  fes- 
tival, Lizzie  Francke,  said:  “It 
seems  an  astonishing  amis- 
sion. It  is  rather  surprising 
that  an  actress  of  the  calibre 
of  Marianne  Jean-Baptiste, 
who  was  the  first  black  Brit- 
ish woman  to  be  nominated 
for  an  Oscar,  was  not  invited. 
I would  have  thought  that  an 
event  like  this  would  would 
want  to  support  someone  like 
her." 

Those  who  were  invited  in- 
cluded Rufiis  Sewell,  JoeJy 
Richardson.  Emily  Watson, 


David  Thewlis,  Kate  Winslet 
and  JCntrin  KarfHrigg- 

Simon  Perry,  chief  execu- 
tive of  British  Screen,  the 
organisation  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting and  financing  British 
film,  chose  the  20  actors  from 
an  original  list  of  45.  BQs  crite- 
ria swere  "tangible  credits 
that  the  journalists  in  Cannes 
would  recognise.  There  were 
people  who  we  had  to  say  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  cred- 
its who  just  had  the  edge.” 

A similar  French  initiative, 
featuring  25  young  stars,  in- 
cludes seven  black  actors. 

Earlier  this  year  Baptiste 
hinted  she  might  move  to 
America  over  the  way  she 
had  been  treated  by  the  UK 
film  Industry  and  the  media. 


The  House  isn’t  closing  until  the  great  man  sings 


Review 


Stephen  Moss 


Luciano  Pavarotti 

The  Royal  Opera  House 

HALF  an  hour  before 
Pavarotti  appeared,  a 
scream  pierced  the  Co- 
vent Garden  foyer.  A middle- 
aged  woman,  evidently  deter- 
mined to  get  in  despite  having 
no  ticket,  was  fighting  with 
ushers  and  crying  to  be  admit- 
ted. Mad.  of  course;  a part  in 
Lucia  Di  Lammermoor  a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

Yet  you  could  not  help  but 
sympathise  with  her  this  was 


a Great  Event,  a rare  chance 
to  see  the  great  man  without 
getting  soaked.  His  first 
recital  at  Covent  Garden  for  18 
years;  his  last  before  the 
House  closes  for  redevelop- 
ment; perhaps  — because  be  Is 
now  61  — his  last  ever  substan- 
tial performance  on  the  stage 
where  be  established  his 
career  in  the  early  1960s. 

This  wasn’t  a typical  Covent 
Garden  audience;  it  was  a 
Pavarotti  audience,  come  to 
worship.  There  were  lots  of 
ladies  with  severe  spectacles, 
immaculate  hairdos  and  lapel 
badges  — pinpointing  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Pavarotti 
Appreciation  Society. 

Pavarotti  is  now  such  an 
iconic  figure  that  he  could 
turn  up,  beat  out  a few  bars 


from  Puccini  on  the  spoons 
and  win  a tumultuous  ovation. 
The  audience  adores  him — 
that  thrilling  voice,  the  joyous 
smile,  that  odd  combination  of 
power  and  vulnerability.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  encores,  Che 
gelid  a manina  from  La  Bo- 
heme  (Rodolfo  was  his  first 
role  here  in  1963),  an  elderly 
man  in  front  of  me  cried. 

His  voice  remains  a magnif- 
icent instrument.  The  choice 
of  numbers  was  careful — he 
may  not  now  be  capable  of  the 
bel  canto  pyrotechnics  of  old 
— but  his  attack,  the  beauty  of 
his  phrasingand  his  sheer 
muslcality  are  undimmed.  As 
a singer  and  performer  who 
commands  and  engages,  he 
has  no  equal. 

Pavarotti's  superstar  status 


Pavarotti ...  he  has  no  equal 

means  he  is  now  more  likely  to 
appear  in  a stadium  than  on  a 
stage.  So  the  austerity  of  this 
performance — with  only  the 
pianist  Leone  Magiera  and  a 
rather  tatty  red  screen  for  com- 
pany— was  a welcome  relief. 


The  programme  was  artfolly 
constructed — secular  and 
sacred,  Neapolitan  popular 
songs  and  operatic  showstop- 
pers,  and  four  encores  deliv- 
ered to  a rapturous  audience. 

Just  occasionally  the  voice 
became  strained  and  husky  in 
the  lower  register,  but  for  the 
most  part  his  performances 
were  masterly.  He  sang  Schu- 
bert's Ave  Maria  movingly, 
gave  a glorious  account  of  Bi- 
zet's Agnus  Deu  and  con- 
cluded the  first  half  with  two 
showpieces  from  Tosca,  Re- 
condite armonia  and  E luce- 
van  Ze  s telle.  To  sing  these 
arias — the  joyful  beginning 
and  the  impossibly  painful 
end  of  the  opera — back  to 
back  could  be  ludicrous,  but  - 
Pavarotti,  moving  from  ec- 


stasy to  despair,  somehow 
madeitwork. 

After  the  interval  he  gave 
1 witty  accounts  of  two  groups 
ofsongsbyTosti — he  could 
probably  sing  these  lilting 
songs  of  love  and  loss  in  his 
sleep  ~ with,  in  between,  the 
inevitable  Una  furtivala- 
grima  from  Donizetti's  L’Eli- 
sir  d’Amore.  The  performance 
was  flawless;  and  the  House 
almost  floorless,  so  emphatic 
was  the  stamping  that  greeted 
the  aria.  - 

Butwfll  he  return  after  the 
re-opening?  Some  patrons 
were  taking  no  chances  and 
had  small  children  perched  on 
their  knees.  In  70  years,  as  old 
men  now.talk  of  .Caruso,  they 
will  be  able  to  say  “T  saw. 
Pavarotti". 
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CONGRATULATIONS,  TONY. 

WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  AN  ADDRESS. 
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British  dub*  are  being  tarnished 


.|^ldOTBAIJtiS'  bearing: 
1h  the  Manchester.  United 
r ; duh  cresrt'  ai)d  ' a pio- 
* •■:  • - tine.  of.  JErtC'^Cantona 
are  being  la- 

bourers Si  E^3sraB&ug  for 
aslhfleas^4n^io^j^*^^ir 


xevjerf^  tha^  c^Odn^bWbr--^' 
ttareCa 

goods.’  Mere  oftbese  'goods, : 
£13  mfflim*  wbrth^go  toBrfa-  , 
alaftah  any^BereS^se;.-- 
m rma  cesft^&i^ea  out  by  r 


souvenir ' fbofeafls  - wlth.  the 
• United Cwe-^.-T-. - • * r,i 

Although  feeijanscoold  be 

- feeding  foe  tmge:-,caimtetffait 
market  the  report  saysthnse 

, stitched  by  Sonia  looked  gen- 
uine. Footballs  identical  to 
■■  the, one  she  was  mdfcfog  are 
on  sale  at  the  ■ Manchester 
United  shop  for  £9.99.  --•  i . 

Christian  Aid  says  chS&ren' 
.as  young  as  seven  stitch  foot- 
balls for  sale  in  the  UK,  While. 

— boys  of  10  are  employed  in 
small  workshops  making  box- 
ing and  cricket  gloves  for  ex- 
port Working  with  the  South 
Asian  Coalition  on  r.hiid  Ser- 
vitude, Christian  Aid 
researchers  found  that  tan- 
neries supplying  leather  to 
some  of  the  main  sports  goods 
companies  exporting  to  Brit- 
ain were  employing  children 

- illegally  in  hazardous 
condltiora. 

The  report  says  there  may 
be  up  to  30,000  children  work- 
ing In  India’s  sports  goods  in- 
dustry. Some  of  the  weak  they 
. v do  can  damage  their  huaith  it 
Is  even  more  likely  to  affect 
their  education,  ensuring 

- they  remain  in  poverty. 

- Christian  Aid  wants  to  see 
--British  retailers  and  import- 
‘ ers  working  with  manufactur- 
'-era  to  Improve  pay  and  condi- 
tions for  adultswhile  phasing 
outchhd  labour. 

*A  consumer  boycott  or 
swltohJtag.suppllers  is  not  the 
answer  because  lost  business 
, could  mean  lost  jobs  for 
■■£■  adults  add  could  drive  vulner- 
.--'fdde  children  into  more  dan- 

- ’ serous  and  degrading  wort” 
tr  said -Martin  Nottingham, 

Sufooriof  the  report. 
i-  ’ v -.-’vtSfe ’ 


,T"Big  companies  like  Mitre, 
d Mat)  and  Adidas  have  the 
p-  money  and  the  mnyip  to  pais 
b ‘suade -their  suppliers  to  im- 
plemeaxt-  codes  ; of' conduct 
ic  pledging1  basic  -minimnm 
£ .labour  standards,^’ and  at- 
a_  surecorsapliance.  ■* 
s ^ .The  report  tdls  the  story  of 
h;  Sania^who  stitches  footballs 
sr  bearing-  the  picture  of  Eric 
V C&ntona,  a replica  of  his  sig- 
nature,  the  dub  crest  and  the 
words  “Eric  the  icing"  Be- 
h cause  Sonia  is  blind,  her  aunt  I 
L $}f.  b<3&ie  her,  handing  her 
S ffi0ffineTs4teri^  way  up. . ' 
r ’There’s’  ncrftm%  it  but  I 
> have  no  choice,"  Sonia  said. 

The  rfcporf  says:  “The  in- 
i volvement  of  children  as 
: young  as  seven  in  stitching 
1 footballs  Is  not  uncommon  .” 
Sonia  works  four  or  five 
hours  a day,  earning  about 
atpfar  two  finished  balls. 

In  another  example,  Pinto, 

- 12.  worked  six  hours  a day  for 
two  years  at  a tannery,  help- 
ing his  fother  earn  £L37  a 
. day.  He  has  since  been 
released.  The  tannery  is  das^. 
sifted  as  a hazardous  working 
environment  where  children 
should  not  be  employed. 

Plhtu’s  family  hasyet  to  be 
compensated,  as  the  law  de- 
mands, for  his  father's  lost 
earnings.  The  law  Is  not  en- 
forced in  many  villages. 
Christian  Aid  hopes  British 
sports  goods  manufacturers 
will  follow  the  example  of  US 
companies  which  acted  after  : 
public  pressure.  They  sup-  : 
ported  a plan  to  phase  out  i 
child  labour  in  Sialkot;  Paid-  ; 
stan,  while  safeguarding  firm-  j 
llies’  income. 

The  new  Reebok  football  1 
which  wID  shortly  be  appear-  < 
ingin  British  shops  will  have  i 
a panel  that  reads:  "Guaran-  i 
tee:  manufactured  without  s 
child  labour.”  • - l 

Clare  Shot,  International  t 
Development  Secretary,  c 
.backed  the  repeat.  “I  intend  to  | 
strengthen  our  support  to  foe 
International  Labour  Oigani-  t 
sation’s  programme  on  ethni-  x 
nating  Child  labour,”  she  said,  r 
Mitrd.  official  suppliers  of  _ 
Premier  League  footballs,  C 
said  it  welcomed  foe  report  a 
and wholeheartedly' ' sup-  p 
ported  Its  recommendations,  p 
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June  budget 
looks  beyond 
windfall  tax 


Ate  Brummer 
M Wchaei  White 


GrS>0liBrown-  tte 

Chancdlor,  will  use 
next  month's  Budget 

hftrr»wi«l0-  squeeze  public 
effort  to  slow 
down  the  economy  and  begin 

Rritihv^6?5  of  restructuring 
Britain  s tax  system  to  pr£ 

mote  long-term  growth.  F 
The  prospect  that  the  Bud- 
get  expected  on  June  io,  wm 
go  beyond  Mr  Brown's  de- 
clar®d  „ welfare-to-work 
agenda,  financed  by  foe  wind- 
ralt  tax,  drew  immediate  criti- 
cism from  his  Conservative 
predecessor.-  Kenneth  Clarke 
warned  that  tax  increases 
would  hit  the  growth  Labour 
sought  “The  trouble  is,  he  is 
I in  a tearing  hurry,'*  Mr 
Clarke  said. 

But  after  examining  foe 
books  since  entering  the 
Treasury  10  days  ago.  Mr 
Brown  has  decided  that  foe 
£19  bUlioTj  forecast  for  foe 
public  sector  borrowing 
requirement  (PSBR)  in  the 
current  financial  year  is  un- 
acceptably high  for  foe  fifth 
year  of  an  economic  recovery 
He  intends  to  bring  it  down. 

By  bearing  down  on  fiscal 
policy,  taking  up  to  £8  billion 
off  the  PSBR,  the  Chancellor 
hopes  to  ease  the  pressure  on 
the  Bank  of  England  to  raise 
interest  rates  beyond  last 
week’s  0.25  percentage  point 
increase. 

Throughout  the  election 
campaign  Mr  Clarke  denied 
that  foe  economy  was  over- 
heating or  that  remedial 
action  was  needed.  But  his 
successor  is  concerned  about 
the  growth  in  consumer  de- 
mand, 4 per  cent  a year.  With- 
out action  on  Interest  rates 
and  fiscal  policy,  inflation  is 
projected  to  be  closer  to  4 per  i 
cent  than  8 per  cent  next  year. 
BuLMr  Brown  also  wants  to  i 


' change  the  investment  cul- 
ture. The  Chancellor  intends 
. to  use  Labour’s  first  budget 
since  1979  to  plug  the  black 
i hole  in  Mr  Clarke’s  budget 
i plans  and  to  embark  on  radi- 
; cal  economic  reforms  de- 
■ signed  to  encourage  longer- 
term  Investment 
Among  the  key  measures 
: being  examined  at  the  Trea- 
sury are  the  abolition  of  the 
advanced  corporation  tax 
credit,  which  encourages 
companies  to  pay  dividends 
rather  than  invest  in  the 
fhture.  Also  under  review  is  a 
change  in  the  structure  of 
capital  gains  tax  to  reward  in- 
dividuals and  financial  insti- 
tutions which  hold  on  to  their 
shares,  rather  than  take  spec- 
ulative profits.  Such  a two- 
tier  capital  gains  tax  system 
is  already  well  developed  in 
the  United  States. 

But  Mr  Clarke,  who  be- 
lieves that  attacking  Labour 
is  crucial  to  his  campaign  to 
be  next  Tory  leader,  pro- 
tested: "My  first  query  Is  why 
he’s  going  so  fast  He's  obvi- 
ously already  raised  Interest 
rates,  he  looks  as  If  he’s  going 
to  raise  the  tax  burdens  over- 
all on  corporation  tax,  on  sav- 
ings and  investment  All  that 
is  going  to  have  a marked  ef- 
fect on  foe  economy,  which  I 
think  is  unnecessary.” 

The  City  widely  expects  Mr 
Brown  also  to  complete  the 
removal  of  tax  relief  on  mort- 
gages, which  could  raise  £2.7 
billion  a year  and  put  a brake 
on  house  prices.  The  core  of 
the  June  budget  remains  the 
windfall  levy  on  the  priva- 
tised utilities:  at  least  £5 
billion  to  fund  welfare-to- 
work  for  up  to  250,000  jobless 
youngsters. 

The  net  may  be  cast  wide  to 
include  British  Telecom  and 
the  BAA.  Both  say  they 
should  be  excluded. 
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IMPs  angered  at 

Sinn  Fein  office 


Madan  Ial,lL  who  has  stitched  foofoalls  at  17p  a baU  for  three  years  in  Uttar  Pradesh 


OwenBowcott 
and  Michael  White 
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The  company  said  it  would  be 

happy  to  work  with  foe  char- 
ity, foe  World  Federation  of 
-Sporting 'Goods  Industry  and 
Indian  mamzfocturers  to  im- 
plement them. 

Dmbro  Insisted  it  already 
took  a firm  stand  against 
child  labour  and  made  sub- 
contractors sign  an  agree- 
ment against  using  minors.  A 
spokesman,  said:  “We  regu- 
larly visit  “our  subcontrac- 
tor's factories  to  check  that- 
child  labour  Is  not  tairtng 
place.’.’ 

Manchester  United  said 
they -would -release  a state- 
ment today  .reacting  to  the 
report.  . . .. 


Copies  of  A Sporting  Chance  . - 
are  available  from  Christian  Aid, 
PO  Box  TOO,  London  SE1  7RT, 
price  £4:60  including  postage. 


There’s 
no  fun 
in  it, 
but  I 
have  no 
choice’ 

—Sonia  (left), 
aged  11,  who  is 
paid  12p  a ball. 
She  is  blind,  so  her 
aunt  sits  beside 
her,  handing  her 
the  panels  Hie 
right  way  up 


“ ■ UNIONIST  and  Tory 
E M MPs  were  outraged  last 
WW  night  after  Sinn  Fein 
confirmed  that  it  was  intend- 
ing to  set  up  an  office  at  West- 
minster for  its  two  newly- 
elected  MPs  Gerry  Adams 
and  Martin  McGuinness. 

The  House  of  Commons 
may  have  to  change  its  rules, 
if  it  decides  that  it  cannot 
allow  the  representatives  for 
West  Belfast  and  Mid-Ulster 
to  use  parliamentary  office 
space  and  facilities  without 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown. 

If  Sinn  Fein  were  success- 
ful, the  two  MPs  would  be  en- 
titled to  access  to  the  Com- 
mons, free  telephones, 
stationery  and  use  of  the  gym. 

Ministers  have  been  briefed 
and  will  discuss  tactics  this 
week,  though  ultimately,  offi- 
cials confirm,  access  to  foe 
premises  is  a matter  for  foe 
Speaker.  Betty  Boothroyd. 

“There  is  no  precedent  on 
this  matter,”  one  well-placed 
source  confirmed.  Downing 
Street  would  say  only  that  “it 
is  a matter  for  foe  authorities  . 
of  the  House”. 

But  the  parliamentary 
blble,  Erskine  May.  makes  ' 
clear  that  only  if  an  MP  tries  ) 
to  speak  or  vote  in  debate  i 
without  taking  the  oath  is  he  i 
or  she  barred.  MPs  “are  en-  < 
titled  to  all  other  privileges  of 
being  a member  (but  not  to  i 
his  salary)”  unless  some  t 
other  disqualification  arises.  £ 
Reports  that  Siobhain  i 
O'Hanlon,  aged  36,  who  works  t 
for  Gerry  Adams,  would  be  i 
put  in  charge  of  the  office  at  d 


Westminster  were  yesterday 
denied.  She  has  served  a sen- 
_ fence  for  explosives  offences. 

Unionist  MPs  may  try  to 
y prevent  Sinn  Fein  using  an 
* office  in  foe  Palace  of  West- 
a minster,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
I-  Party  leader  David  Trimble 
warned.  Sinn  Fein's  two  MPs 
- were  involved  in  directing  the 
s IRA's  terrorist  campaign,  he 
said. 

» The  former  Northern  Ire- 
, land  secretary  Tom  Sing  de- 
t scribed  the  proposal  as  “a 
gross  affront  to  democracy” 

' in  foe  absence  of  a ceasefire. 

Sinn  Fein’s  move  over- 
: shadowed  fears  of  a renewed 
republican  campaign  in 
Northern  Ireland.  RUC  offi- 
cers in  Belfast  were  examin- 
ing a Semtex  bomb  found  in  a 
car  stolen  from  foe  republi- 
can area  of  Andersonstown 
on  Saturday.  The  device  had 
foiled  to  explode. 

On  Friday,  an  RUC  officer 
was  murdered  by  another 
republican  action,  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army,  in 
a gay  bar  in  the  centre  of 
Belfast. 

More  than  L000  mourners 
yesterday  attended  the  fu- 
neral  of  25  year  old  Robert  Ha- 
mill,  a Catholic  man  who  was 
kicked  to  death  in  Portadown 
in  what  was  alleged  to  have 
| beena  sectarian  attack.  Five 
. men  from  foe  town  have  been 
charged  with  murder.  An- 
other is  due  to  appear  in 
court  today. 

Meanwhile,  a Protestant 
man,  Ivan  Heatherington, 
aged  2L  remained  on  a life 
support  machine  in  hospital 
after  being  attacked  and 
beaten  in  a sectarian  attack 
m foe  Waterside  area  of  Lon- 
donderry at  foe  weekend. 
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Chunnel  fire 
‘would  be 
left  to  bum’ 


ItwQtttNRW 


Monday  May  Ug  1907 


Keith  Harper 


A FUTURE  Gre  in  the 
Channel  Tunnel 
caused  by  an  HGV 
shuttle  may  he  left  to 
barn  once  the  public  has  been 
evacuated,  the  Fire  Brigades 
Union  threatened  yesterday. 

This  tough  approach  is 
likely  to  be  adopted  to  protest 
against  the  re  introduction  of 
open-sided  HGV  shuttles  by 
Euro  Tunnel  next  month.  The 
godhead  is  expected  to  be 
confirmed  in  a report  by  the 
Channel  Tunnel  safety  au- 
thority tomorrow. 

The  authority,  which  in- 
cludes experts  from  Britain 
and  France  and  reports  to 
both  governments,  was  said 
last  night  to  have  backed 
Euro  Tunnel  and  given  the 
all-clear  for  a resumption  of 
the  controversial  open-sided 
shuttles.  Last  November, 
more  than  30  drivers  and 
Euro  Tunnel  staff  were  evacu- 
ated when  a blazing  HGV 
shuttle  was  halted  17  kilo- 
metres from  the  French  side. 

The  FBU*s  executive  mem- 
ber for  Kent,  Tony  WOshaw, 
said  in  flrture  the  brigade 
might  only  tackle  life-threat- 
ening Gres  and  once  people 
had  been  evacuated  Gre  fight- 
ers would  withdraw  and  leave 
the  blaze  to  burn. 

Mike  Fordham,  the  FBtrs 
assistant  general  secretary, 
raid  last  night  that  the  union 
would  be  demanding  to  meet 
the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  and  Labour's  trans- 
port supremo  Jack  Prescott  to 
discuss  the  safety  authority's 
report  "We  are  not  satisfied 
that  these  open-sided  wagons 
are  safe.  In  spite  of  Euro  Tun- 
nel's denials,  they  can  pro- 
dace a blowtorch  effect  and 
are  a potential  hazard.” 

Some  FBU  members  are 
calling  for  a parliamentary 
inquiry  into  Euro  Tunnel's 


planned  reintroduction  of 
open-sided  shuttles.  Mr  Ford- 
hem  insisted  that  fire  fighters 
would  not  in  future  be  sub- 
jected to  "unnecessary  dan- 
gers”. Hie  added  that  the 
safety  of  the  public  was  para- 
mount and  that  no  decision 
would  be  made  before  the 
FBU  bad  consulted  the  Kent 
Fire  Brigade. 

The  safety  authority's  deci 
sion  tomorrow  is  expected  to 
approve  modifications  pro- 
posed by  Euro  Tunnel  to  oper- 
ate the  shuttles  again.  In 
future,  shuttles  will  not  be 
allowed  to  travel  through  the 
tunnel  If  they  catch  fire,  but 
will  have  to  stop  and  allow, 
passengers  to  escape.  Im- 
proved alarms  will  also  be  fit- 
ted to  each  freight  wagon, 

Jeremy  Beech,  chief  officer 
of  the  Kent  fire  service  and  a 
member  of  the  safety  author- 


ity, has  consistently  criticised 
the  open-sided  vehicles,  but 
eventually;  agreed  they  should 
be  given  a two-year  triaL 

He-  is  thought  to  have  dis- 
sented from  this  week's  deci- 
sion by  the  safety  authority, 
which  will  be  embarrassing 
for  both  Euro  Tunnel  and  the 
Government. 

Mr  WOshaw  said  that  the 
Anglo-French  fire  fighting 
team  had  been  exposed  to  ap- 
palling risks  last  November. 
He  said  that  conditions  in  the 
tunnel  were  far  worse  than 
had  been  predicted  and  fires 
were  still  breaking  out  10 
days  later. 

Euro  Tunnel  maintains 
that  it  is  the  only  under- 
ground transport  system  in 
the  world  with  a service  tun- 
nel which  allows  rescue  oper- 
ations to  be  carried  out 
swiftly.  It  says  that  the  tun- 
nel’s re-opening  is  a great  ex- 
ample of  engineering  success, 
and  that  the  work  will  be 
completed  with  costs  a frac- 
tion under  the  £40  million 
repair  budget 


Meacher  urges 
drought  talks 


Gary  Younfle 


INVIRONMENT  mini*- 
i ter  Michael  Meacher 
1 yesterday  called  for  a 
drought  summit  to  tackle  the 
continuing  water  supply 
problem  which  could  reach 
crisis  point  later  this  year. 

The  move,  outlined  during 
Labour's  election  campaign, 
came  as  the  head  of  the  water 
regulator.  Ofwat,  announced 
plans  to  reduce  the  industry's 
profits  and  criticised  some 
companies  for  “cutting  cor- 
ners” to  "save  costs". 

■Water  companies,  the  Envi- 
ronment Agency  and  con- 
sumer groups  will  meet  offi- 
cials from  the  Department  of 
the  Environment  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  discuss  ways  to 
. ensure  there  are  fewer  leak- 
ages and  greater  efficiency. 

The  first  four  months  of 
1997  were  the  driest  since  1929 
and  two  companies  have  al- 
ready imposed  a sprinkler 
ban.  Even  if  average  rainfall 
resumes  during  the  next  few 
months  it  will  still  not  eradi- 
cate the  need  for  restrictive 
measures,  according  to  the 
Environment  Agency. 

Mr  Meacher  is  expected  to 
call  for  free  household  leak 
repairs  and  quicker  mains 
repairs.  Ministers  are 
thought  to  oppose  making  do- 
mestic water  meters  compul- 


sory because  it  would  hit 
poorer  families  but  have  not 
yet  ruled  it  out 

Interested  parties  said  the 
meeting  was  needed  in  res- 
ponse to  the  abnormal 
conditions. 

An  Environment  Agency 
spokesman  said:  "We  want 
water  companies  to  tackle 
leakages,  especially  the  worst 
companies.  Companies  have 
done  a great  deal  over  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  should  be 
in  a better  position  to  meet 
demands  this  year.” 

Don  Rutledge,  head  of  com- 
munications at  the  Water  Ser- 
vices Association,  which  rep- 
resents nine  water 
companies,  said  the  summit 
would  focus  on  how  much 
they  had  done  to  Improve  the 
situation-  The  head  of  the 
water  regulator,  Ofwat,  Mr 
Ian  Byatt,  said  some  compa- 
nies were  responsible  for  the 
shortage  and  could  be  pay  the 
price.  “Some  companies  have 
clearly  taken  their  eye  off  the 
ball  and  now  some  of  them 
are  putting  their  eyes  back  on 
the  balL  Z think  they’ve  been 
trying  to  save  costs  and  are  In 
danger  cf  cutting  comers. 

“The  levels  of  profit,  as  a 
return  of  capital  will  be  com- 
ing down  . . . The  profits  trill 
be  lower  from  the  next  review 
onwards,”  he  told  BBCl’s 
Panorama  in  an  interview  to 
be  broadcast  tonight 


Repeated 

showering 

and 

scrubbing 
failed  to 
quieten 
the  geiger 
counters. 
Later  he 
blamed 
his  cancer 
on  ‘that 
nuclear 
thing’ 


Report  by 
David  FafrhaH 


Melanie  Spriggs,  with  her  children,  Rmma,  i5,  and  David,  9. . .thwarted  in  attempts  to  get  her  husband**  radiation  records  photograph-  M<\nnN  goodwin 


David  Spriggs  was 
an  engine  fitter 
working  deep  in 
the  reactor  com- 
partment of  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine, 
Dreadnought,  in  Chatham 
naval  dockyard  when  the  pipe 
above  his  head  burst,  drench- 
ing him  in  water. 

The  supervisor  said  carry 

bn  to  the  end  of  the  shift,  so  it 
was  not  for  another  hour  that 
he  realised  the  water  was  con- 
taminated with  radioactivity. 
Repeated  showering  and 
scrubbing  failed  to  quieten 
the  geiger  counters.  The  man- 
agement told  him  would  have 
to  take  six  months  off  nuclear 
work.  But  in  a couple  of 
weeks  he  was  back,  because 
they  had  “a  rush  job”  on. 

Years  later,  in  October  1994. 
when  Mr  Spriggs  was  sud- 
denly taken  ill  with  a virulent 
cancer,  he  told  this  story  for 
the  first  time  to  his  wife.  Me- 
lanie. He  was  sure  what  had 
caused  his  appallingly  painful 
illness.  "Its  that  nuclear 
thing,”  he  told  her. 

Four  months  later  he  was 
dead,  aged  38.  leaving  his  wife 
to  begin  a long  campaign  for 
an  official  explanation  — and 
perhaps  eventually  some 
compensation  — from  the 
Ministry,  of  Defence. 

As  soon  as  word  got  round 
the  Kent  dockyard  commu- 
nity that  David  Spriggs's  wid- 
ow was  trying  to  obtain  her 


HMS  Dreadnought,  the  navy’s  nuclear-powered  submarine,  where  David  Spriggs  worked 


husband’s  radiation  records, 
others  began  to  call  her  with 
similar  stories.  She  says: 
‘‘You’d  be  surprised  how 
many  young  people  have  died 
of  cancer  after  working  In  the 
base.” 

The  newly  elected  mayor  of 
Rochester-upon-Medway, 
Linda  Robson,  whose  hus- 
band also  died  young  after 
working  on  nuclear  sub- 
marines, has  given  her  . sup- 


port. The  council  is  about  to 
announce  a scheme  with  the 
ministry  under  which  all  for- 
mer workers  at  the  base, 
which  closed  In  1984,  will  at 
least  be  offered  “health 
counselling”. 

But  for  Melanie  Spriggs 
(now  remarried  as  Mrs  Nich- 
olson) dealing  with  the  minis- 
try has  proved  an  uphill 
struggle.  “They  put  every  ob- 
stacle they  can  in  your  path." 


Her  dying  husband  had  in- 
sisted that  something  should 
be  done,  if  only  because  so 
many  others  might  be  at  risk. 
"That's  why  I’ve  pursued  it, 
for  him  and  for  the  children.” 
Her  solicitor,  Ian  Baker,  of 
Guy.  Clapham  and  Co,  began 
by  asking  the  ministry  for  Mr 
Spriggs’s  medical  records, 
only -to  be  referred  to  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Compen- 
sation Scheme  for  Radiation 


Linked  Diseases,  a "no-fault' 
scheme  which  only  pays  out  if 
you  agree  not  to  litigate. 

The  C-SRLD  regretted  iU 
could  du  nothing  without 
some  record  of  the  radiation 
dose  Mr  Spriggs  received  dur- 
ing his  five  years  in  the  sub- 
marine dockyard  — a record 
the  ministry  said  it  could  not 
find. 

So  the  case  went  to  the  High 
Court,  which  ordered  the 
ministry  either  to  produce 
the  radiation  record  or  ex- 
plain its  absence.  Mr 
Spriggs’s  personal  file  did 
eventually  appear,  but  with- 
out the  necessary  radiation 
information.  Now  the  solici- 
tors are  demanding  the  radia- 
tion film  badges  he  wore,  if 
they  still  exist,  and  accident 
reports  from  HMS  Dread- 
nought, the  navy's  oldest  nu- 
clear-powered submarine. 

For  the  Defence  Ministry's 
lawyers,  already  under  fire 
over  sexual  and  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  armed 
forces,  the  Spriggs  case  could 
set  important  and  potentially 
expensive  precedents.  About 
2.5Q0  men  from  the  Medway 
towns  worked  on  nuclear  sub- 
marines before  the  dockyard 
and  its  associated  naval  base 
closed. 

Mr  Baker  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  seeking 
compensation  for  his  client 
from  the  CSRLD.  The  scheme 
was  set  up  through  British 
Nuclear  Fuels  following  a suc- 


cessful action  against  the  . 
ministry  in  1993  by  another 
Chatham  dockyard  fitter  who 
contracted  teukaemlii. 

But  Guy  Clapham  am!  Co 
have  been  warned,  in  a letter 
from  the  CSHLD  dated  .Octo- 
ber 23  last  year,  that  should 
their  client  "choose  to  take 
legal  action  then  the  Scheme  . 
will  no  longer  be  available  as  . 
an  alternative  anti  she  win 
still  be  facet!  with  the  position.  - 
that  MoD  cannot  locate  dose 
records  for  Mr  Spriggs". 

The  legal  requirement  tar 
keep  radiation  duso  records  ' 
varies  from  nvo  to  lo  years.  ' 
depending  on  the  typo  of  work  r 
Involved,  Mr  Spriggs  worked'' 
on  the  submarines  rhurcMti  -T 
and  Dreadnought  between  -H 
1972  and  1979.  ~ 

But  his  widow  is  deter*?? 
mined  to  pursue  the  case. 
only  to  establish  whether  her 
children.  Emma,  aged  is,  and  v 
David,  nine,  arc  also  at  risk, 
through  some  sort  of  genetfar  V 
damage. 

Linda  Robson's  husband. 
Tim  , who- campaigned  for 
ministry  recognition  of  the  •" 
dockyard  workers'  health  - 
problems  as  a city  counc  filer,- 
died  of  cancer  in  August,  1996, 
sged  39,  unable  to  obtain  com- 
pensatkm  under  the  existing 
rules.  His  case  was  fairly  typi- 
cal, says  his  widow-.  “Lots  cf 
young  men  with  families 
who  ve  been  robbed  of  their 
lives,  and  the  MoD  not  accept- 
ing its  duty  of  care.  ” 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
ADVISOR  SEEKS  10 
REKINDLE  OLD  FLAMES  FOE 
REUNIONS,  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 
& LIVELY  CONVERSATION. 
CALL  KPMG  NOW  ON  0500  555899. 
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as  wwO  a#  a gnat  summer  of  exddng  sports  and  social  activities,  you’re  strongly  advised  to  nuke  that  call! 
. At  KPMG  we’re  committed  to  long  term  rcUdoasfupa  with  special  people. 


means  business 
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Review  of  Gulf 
war  illnesses 


David  Fairtial] 


GULF  war  veterans  are 
to  be  invited  to  meet 
the  Government’s  de- 
fence ministerial  team  to  dis- 
cuss fresh  research  Into  “Gulf 
war  syndrome”. 


Ministers  are  offering  to  ex- 
tend. the  existing  medical  as- 
sessment programme,  cover- 
ing about  IJJQG  veterans,  and 
the  limited  research  pro- 
gramme already  agreed. 

This  la  expected  to  include 
a study  of  the  combined  effect 
of  multiple  vaccinations  and 


anti-nerve  gas  tablets  given  to 
troops  in  the  Gulf,  often  ac- 
companied by  dangerous  in- 
secticides, as  well  as  the  long 
term  statistical  analysis 
recommended  by  the  Medlcal 
Research  Council. 

But  there  is  still  no  promise 
of  financial  compensation  un- 
less Ministry  of  Defence  negli- 
gence can  be  shown. 

The  Government’s ' initia- 
tive was  announced  last  night 
by  the  armed  forces  minister, 
John  Reid.  He  promised  an  in- 
vestigation into  how  deci- 
sions on  medical  treatments 
were- made  during  the  1991 


conflict  and  why  ministers 
and  the  public  were  misled 
about  the  widespread  use  of 
®Pg»o-Pb°sphate  pesticides 
(OPS)  — a point  on  which  Dr 
Raid’s  predecessor,  Nicholas 
Soames  was  forced  to  apolo- 
gia to  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year. 

The  prospect  of  some  direct 
research  into  .the  likely 
reuses  °f  the.  syndrome,  in- 

stead  of  a three-year  epidemi- 
ological study,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  veterans' 
representatives.  The  MoD 
might  well  have  opted  for  this 
course  earlier  had  it  not  been 


overruled  by  the  Medical 
Research  Council. 

But  there  will  be  disap- 
pointment that  the  Govern- 
ment lias  no  plans  to  offer 
compensation  other  than  in 
the  form  of  war  disabfflty 
pensions. 

To  obtain  more,  veterans 
ffv?  i?  Pryvp  in  -the  courts 
!£at  }h5ir  ^nesses  were 
by  Gulf  service  and 
ttet  the  MoD  was  negligent  to 
ds  medical  treatment,  even 
though  this  was  iSeShS  to 
Protecvaoldiere^,^^ 
east  w attack  bTchwmSl 
and  biological  weaponaT^ 


Father  of  four  wins  2-year  battle  against  ‘habitual  residence’rulir 

1 cev  rfiUTIf-il  in  nrafll  T norinn  1 raMnll,,  > ....  ^ 


David  Brindle,  Social 

Services  Correspondent 


ML  WIDOWER  and  tether  of 
#%fbur  left  destitute  after 
falling  the  "habitual  resi- 
dence" test  Introduced  by  the 
last  government  has  won  a 
254-year  battle  for  the.rlght  to 
claim  social  security. 

An  appeal  tribunal  has 
ruled  that  William  Spring  Is 
entitled  to  claim  benefits  with 
effect  from  March  1995,  just 
over  three  months  after  he 
returned  to  Britain  from  Ku- 
wait because  his  wife  was  suf- 
fering from  cancer; 

He  . has  had  no  income  ever 
since  and  his  wife,  Isabelle, 
died  last  December.  He  and 
his  children,  aged  10  to  15.  are 
living  in  emergency  accom- 
modation provided  by  Harin- 


gey council  in  north  London. 
When  he  -heard  the  tribunal 
ruling  last-  Friday,  Mr 
Spring’s  first  telephone  call 
was  to  the  funeral  director  to 
whom  he  still  owes  £600.  The 
ruling  means  he  should  get  a 
funeral  grant 
"I  am.  broadly  happy  with 
the  result  and  hopeftil  that  we 
win  be  able  to  get  back  to  a 
normal  lifestyle  now,"  said 
Mr  Spring,  52,  an  English  lan- 
guage teacher.  “What  I am 
not  happy  about  is  the  length 
of  time  it  has  taken  and,  of. 
course,  I am  not  at  all  happy 
about  this  test"  The  test  was 
introduced  by  Peter  Lffley, 
the  former  social  security  sec- 
retary, in  August  1994  to  deter 
so-called  benefit  tourism.  It 
applies  a series  of  checks  to 
establish  the  “centre  of  inter- 
ests” of  benefit  claimants  who 


have  recently  entered  Britain. 
Although  the  test  was  pre- 
sented as  a curb  on  young  for- 
eign nationals,  thousands  cf 
British  citizens  have  been 
foiling  it  each  year. 

Mr  Spring  had  worked 
overseas  since  1981  on  short- 
term contracts.  He  and  his 
wife  Jointly  owned  a property 
In  France  and  she  and  the 
children  lived  there  during 
school  terms,  coming  to  Lon- 
don for  holidays. 

The  tribunal  has  decided 
that  Mr  Spring  rightly  failed 
the  test  in  November  1994,  bat 
that  by  March  l the  following 
year  he  had  established 
residence.  . 

- The  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice  is  to  consider  if  the  test 
breaches  the  right  of  freedom 
of  movement  within  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  A case  Involving 


Robin  Swaddling;  a 40-year- 
fit£n  Gwent  who  failed  the 
teat  after  working  in  France, 
has  been  referred  to  the  court 
by  the  European  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr  Spring  said;  "My  real 


«ge  about  au  or  this  in  ru*t . 
Peter  Lffiey  Is  pmtinc  ttiuSSr 
forward  for  the  Can^rvSS 
leadership  ax 

sjonate  fece  of  ToryisrW » 
ever  met  him.  i would  h* 
tempted  to  strangle  him.”  ** 


In  the  LandofflieFn? 
love  is  becoming  less^to, 
arguably  thanks  to  the 

°fthe  unfo»lunately 
S^edcampaign  THie  Love 
Waits.  For  what? 
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T|ghter  controls  on  firearms  in  wake  of  Dunblane 
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Devon  gun  club  owner  Steve  Senn  takas  atm  with  a .22  revolver  the  Government  plans  to  ban,  leaving  his  14-year  business 

Plan  for  ban  on  ANGER  and  despondency  News  that  Labour  intends  sented  England  at  pistol 

n , . £innng  in  the  north  to  extend  the  ban  to  ,22  pis-  and  shotgun  shooting,  has 

fill  handauns  ~fvon  ***  ^Obg  with  the  tols,  without  compensa-  seen  his  club’s  adult  mem- 

^ _ . „ gunsmoke  as  Steve  Senn  tion,  leaves  him  and  others  bership  decline  steadily 

draWS  unfriondlv  **«  implica-  in  the  business  staring  amid  concern  about  hand- 

_ . j taons  of  the  Government’s  bankruptcy  in  the  face.  guns,  and  yesterday  the  21- 

TirS  from  tns  plans  for  a blanket  ban  on  “If  there  is  no  compensa-  acre  site  was  almost  de- 

privately  owned  handguns,  tion  for  the  firearms  trade  serted  as  he  attacked  a 
snort  s front  linp  The  business  he  has  spent  or  sports  shooters  it  Just  move  he  claimed  did  not 
^ w Vl  11 1,1  ^ 14  years  building  up  has  hoik  rimm  fn  th<>e  ••  Mr  »h<>  ».i  <<»..  «f  n_ 

been  on  the  ropes  since  the 
end  of  last  year  when  the 
Tories  went  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Cullen  report  into  the  Dun- 
blane tragedy  by  deciding 
to  outlaw  ownership  of  all 
fall-bore  handguns. 


Geoffrey  Gibbs  talks 
to  an  angry  shooter 


News  that  Labour  intends 
to  extend  the  ban  to  J12  pis- 
tols, without  compensa- 
tion, leaves  him  and  others 
in  the  business  staring 
bankruptcy  in  the  face. 

“If  there  is  no  compensa- 1 
tion  for  the  firearms  trade 
or  sports  shooters  it  Just 
boils  down  to  theft,*’  Mr 
Senn  said  angrily. 

The  ban  which  will  strip 
his  Tho inlands  Shooting 
Centre  at  Combe  Martin  of 
65  per  cent  of  its  income 
will  also  put  10,000  people 
out  of  work,  he  claims. 

Mr  Senn,  who  has  repre- 


sented England  at  pistol 
and  shotgun  shooting,  has 
seen  his  club’s  adult  mem- 
bership decline  steadily 
amid  concern  about  hand- 
guns, and  yesterday  the  21- 
acre  site  was  almost  de- 
serted as  he  attacked  a 
move  he  claimed  did  not 
address  the  real  issue  of  il- 
legally-held firearms.  Ban- 
ning .22  pistols  would  also  i 
mean  Britain  could  not 
compete  in  events  such  as 
the  Olympics,  he  said. 

Government  suggestions 
that  the  ban  would  make 
Britain  safer  were,  he  fcu- 
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Full-time  job. 
Part-time  childhood 
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Give  now.  Call  0345  000  300 


Sangli  is  only  nine  but  already  he  talks  about 
his  childhood  in  the  past  tense.  It  ended  the  day  he 
started  work,  at  just  eight  years  old.  Since  then,  he 
will  tell  you,  frfe  is  a slog  every  day  of  the  week. 
The  seven  mile  walk  to  find  a good  patch,  the  nine 
hours  kneeling  in  the  dust  mending  shoes,  the 
miserable  30p  or  so  earned. 

There  is  no  play.  The  word  doesn't  enter  his 
vocabulary.  And  no  education,  unless  you  include 
the  kind  you  get  on  the  streets,  like  how  to  look 
after  yourself  when  a customer  gets  rough. 

Why  does  he  do  it?  Because  his  parents  are 
so  poor  that  they  need,  really  need,  his  30p  a day 
to  help  pay  for  food  and  clothes. 

If  Sangli  were  the  only  child  In  the  world  working 
his  childhood  away  it  would  be  one  too  many.  As  it 


is  he  is  one  of  some  55  million  in  India  alone. 


Christian  Aid  works  to  combat  child  labour  by 
campaigning  for  decent  adult  wages  and  improving 
families’  living  standards  so  that  parents  can  afford 


to  take  their  kids  off  the  street 


So  please  give  all  you  can  to  help  us  In  Christian 
Aid  Week.  Call  us  with  a donation  right  now.  You'll 
be  giving  children  a chance  to  be  children. 


1 enclose  a cheque/PO  made  payable  to  Christian  Aid  for:  SSSCrO  E200D  EUxD  E50D  E25Q  £1(0  Other  C. 
Or  please  debit  my  card.  (Mastercard/ Visa/Switch  /Other  specify) Card  No.  I I I M I I I I I I 


Labour  takes  aim 
at  weapons  both 
here  and  for  export 


Heha«I  White 
Political  Editor 


BRITAIN’S  remaining 
privately-owned 
handguns  will  be  out- 
lawed under  legisla- 
tion to  be  included  in  Wednes- 
day’s Queen’s  Speech, 
Whitehall  sources  confirmed 
last  night 

The  Government  will  also 
take  a much  closer  look  at  the 
weapons  that  Britain  sells  to 
other  countries  “for  internal 
repression  or  external  aggres- 
sion,” the  Foreign  Secretary, 

Robin  Cook,  said  as  Labour's 
new  broom  swept  through  the 
policy-making  machinery  of 
government 

The  Home  Secretary.  Jack 
Straw,  plans  to  bring  in  a 
Firearms  Amendment  Bill  as 
soon  as  possible,  extending 
the  partial  ban.  which  arose 
from  public  revulsion  over 
the  Dunbhuie  massacre,  to 
guns  of  22  calibre  and  below 
— some  20  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated 200,000  such  weapons 
previously  in  circulation  for 
“general  civilian  use.” 

But  ministers  are  braced 
for  attacks  from  pro- gun  Con- 
servatives and  amendments 
from  anti-gun  MPs.  backed  by 
many  police  chiefs,  who  want 
restrictions  tightened  on 
shotguns  and  air  rifles  as  well 
as  the  lower  age  limit  for 
owning  them.  Ministers  will 
resist  such  pressure,  an  early 
test  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Labour-dominated  Commons. 

The  move  is  part  of  a mod- 
ernising agenda  which  will 


m rums  photograph:  sam  moors 

slsted,  “complete  and  utter 
poppycock”  as  sports  shoot- 
ers were  not  the  problem. 

“There  have  been  two 
massacres  with  legally  held 
firearms,  Hungerford  and 
Dunblane,  and  they  would 
not  have  happened  had  the 
police  administered  exist- 
ing laws  correctly. 

“The  Home  Office  has  ad- 
mitted that  2,500  illegal 
guns  come  across  the  Chan- 
nel every  week  and  enter 
the  criminal  underworld  — 
and  yet  the  politicians  plan 
to  take  all  the  legally  held 
guns.  It's  nonsense.” 


also  see  Mr  Straw  push 
through  the  incorporation 
into  domestic  law  of  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human 
Rights  (ECHR).  a long-sought 
liberal  reform  that  would 
allow  citizens  to  obtain 
redress  without  costly  resort 
to  the  Strasbourg  court. 

Ahead  of  Wednesday's  cere- 
monies,  Mr  Cook  will  sdso 
raise  the  profile  of  human 
rights,  downgraded  through 
most  of  the  Tory  years,  by 
stressing  what  he  yesterday 
called  an  “ethical  dimension 

We  do  not  want  to 
sell  arms  to  nations 
for  use  in  repression 
or  aggression1 

to  foreign  affairs”  and  pub- 
lishing an  amended  depan- 
mental mission  statement 
this  morning. 

Mr  Cook  has  already  sig- ' 
nailed  that  Britain  will  take  a 
lead  in  seeking  an  interna- 
tional ban  on  landmines.  But 
with  trade  high  on  his 
agenda,  he  will  be  wary  about ' 
curbing  Britain's  huge  arms 
exports,  although  environ- 
mental and  human  rights 
issues  are  clearly  on  his 
mind.  I 

On  GMTVs  Sunday  pro- 
gramme, he  said:  “It's  very 
important  that  we  run  our  ■ 
foreign  policy  to  boost  British  ' 
trade,  to  make  sure  we  have  | 
security  in  toe  world,  to  make 


sure  we  enhance  Britain's 
status  in  the  world.” 

But  he  went  on  to  stress: 
“Part  of  our  national  interest 
is  making  sure  that  Britain  is 
respected  abroad  and  that 
does  mean  making  sure  we 
behave  in  an  ethical  way. 
Now  on  arms  sales  we  have 
stated  our  general  policy.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  sell  arms  to  any  country 
that  would  use  them  for  inter- 
nal repression  or  external 
aggression. 

“We'll  judge  each  individ- 
ual case  on  that  basis.  But 
we're  not  yet  ready  to  make 
decisions  on  individual 
countries.” 

All  three  decisions  are  cer- 
tain to  be  attacked  by  Tory 
leadership  contenders,  with 
Michael  Howard,  the  former 
home  sec  re  tart’,  saying  yes- 
terday that  no  further  hand- 
gun restriction  is  necessary. 
The  £180  million  compensa- 
tion package  agreed  under 
the  1997  Firearms  Act  to  as- 
sist decommissioning  is  also 
likely  to  be  highlighted. 

Mr  Howard  also  condemned 
the  ECHR  move,  flagged  in 
Labour's  paper  last  Novem- 
ber. Mr  Straw  plans  to  create 
a committeee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  monitor  leg- 
islation to  make  sure  it  com- 
plies with  the  convention. 
Ironically,  it  was  drafted  by 
Britain  after  the  second  world 
war,  but  has  been  increas- 
ingly criticised  by  nationalis- 
tic Tories  — not  the  liberal 
wing  — even  though  it  pre- 
dates the  European  Union 
and  is  unconnected  to  It. 


Widdecombe  rounds 
on  contender  Howard 


‘Something 
of  the  night’ 
in  character 
of  former  boss 


Michael  White 


THE  fight  for  the  Tory 
leadership  took  a dark 
turn  last  night  when  the 
former  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  faced  a 
direct  challenge  to  his  politi- 
cal integrity  from  his  former 
Whitehall  deputy,  Ann 
Widdecombe. 

With  William  Hague,  tbe 
youngest  contender,  gaining 
ground  among  the  party  es- 
tablishment. Miss  Widde- 
combe, a supporter  of  Peter 
LOley’s  bid  to  succeed  John 
Major,  signalled  her  determi- 
nation to  revive  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  sack- 
ing of  Derek  Lewis  as  director 
of  prisons  in  1995. 

Though  the  MP  refused  to 
elaborate  last  night,  she  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Mr 
Howard  had  “something  of 
the  night”  in  his  character 
and  would  “do  things  that  are 
not  always  sustainable” 
underpressure. 

She  believes  she  can  prove 
her  case  in  the  Lewis  affair. 

She  plans  to  make  a Com- 
mons statement  or  a similar 
pronouncement  in  the  near 
future  — despite  being  urged 
not  to  go  public  by  Mr  Lilley. 
Faced  with  a damaging  char- 
acter attack,  Mr  Howard,  who 
denies  any  impropriety,  did 
confirm  on  BBCl’s  Breakfast 
with  Frost  that  a row  had  oc- 
curred with  his  colleague. 
“Ann  and  1 disagreed  about  a 


Ann  Widdecombe:  challenge 
over  prison  chiefs  Backing 

very  important  decision,  tbe 
dismissal  of  Derek  Lewis  as 
head  of  the  Prison  Sen1  ice.  I 
had  to  overrule  her  because 
there  was  an  independent 
report  which  made  very  seri- 
ous criticisms  of  the  Prison 
Service  management  from  top 
to  bottom. 

“Ann  felt  very  strongly 
about  that  We  disagreed ,"  he 
said. 

Mr  Lewis,  who  later  ac- 
cepted an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment of  £220,000  after  claim- 
ing wrongful  dismissal,  later 
wrote  of  Mr  Howard:  "He  is 
preoccupied  with  tactics  to 
the  exclusion  of  strategy  and 
at  times  appears  to  be  cutting 
his  suit  to  fit  the  cloth  just  a 
little  too  finely  - . . [he  was]  i 
flawed  by  his  political  ambi- 
tions worn  on  his  sleeve." 

The  Lewis  affair,  in  which 
the  prisons  chief  was  sacked 
after  the  Learmont  report 
found  “inexcusable"  lapses  In 
security  before  the  mass 
break-out  at  Parkhurst, 


threatened  to  overshadow 
other  developments  in  which 
Mr  Hague,  the  former  Welsh 
Secretary,  made  dear  his  out- 
right opposition  to  a single 
European  currency  except 
possibly  in  “30  or  40  years". 

Also  on  the  TV  circuit  yes- 
terday. Stephen  Dorretl 
would  not  go  quite  that  far. 
Nor  would  Mr  Howard  who 
did  call  for  a referendum  if 
the  Amsterdam  summit  in 
June  agreed  "a  significant 
transfer  or  powers"  to  the  EU. 

Like  Mr  Dorreil.  who  looks 
Like  being  the  also-ran.  both 
Mr  Howard  and  Mr  Hague 
called  for  "radical  reform"  of 
the  party  structure,  paying 
implicit  tribute  to  Tony 
Blair's  grassroots  changes. 

It  prompted  one  Redwood 
supporter  to  accuse  Mr 
Hague.  36.  of  wanting  the 
"Mandelsonlsation”  of  the 
Tories.  Another  camp  mocked 
him  for  "year  zero"  talk. 

Mr  Redwood  plans  to  attack 
Tony  Blair  tomorrow’  for  his 
"anti-democratic'‘  initiatives 
in  curbing  Prime  Minister's 
Question  Time,  and  conced- 
ing fresh  powers  to  Europe 
and  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Kenneth  Clarke  is  also  trying 
to  concentrate  on  attacking 
Labour,  not  tus  colleagues. 

None  of  the  candidates  for 
the  Tory  leadership  wants  the 
rules  changed  to  allow  party 
activists  a share  of  tbe  votes, 
though  Hague-ites  want  their 
views  canvassed  and  pub- 
lished, probably  because  they 
expect  to  benefit. 

Most  rightwing  candidates’ 
camps  are  claiming  Lady 
Thatcher  is  really  on  their 
side,  though  some  say  she 
will  not  declare  her  support 
until  the  final  round  — possi- 
bly the  Right  versus  Mr 
Clarke. 


Private  utility  customers 
win  double  rights  victory 
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Cefia  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 

CUSTOMERS  treated 
badly  by  the  privatised 
utilities  are  to  have 
their  powers  to  fight  for  jus- 
tice enhanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment it  emerged  last  night. 

In  a two-pronged  attack. 
Labour  will  move  to  fill  va- 
cant seats  on  consumer 
organisations  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible to  ensure  they  have  suffi- 
cient clout  Then  a bill  will  be 
enacted  to  extend  the  rights  of 
utilities'  customers-  The  legis- 
lation is  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  this  week- 
News  of  the  moves  came  as 
tbe  Gas  Consumers  Council 
published  its  annual  report 
and  called  for  the  interests  of 
customers  to  be  put  at  the 
heart  of  any  new  regulation. 

The  gas  and  electricity  in- 
dustries are  preparing  for 
competition  to  go  nationwide 
next  year.  More  than  19  mil- 
lion gas  users  and  24  million 
electricity  users  will  be  able 
to  switch  suppliers. 


Nigel  Griffiths,  consumer 
affairs  minister,  said  last 
night  that  he  wanted  to  fill 
key  vacancies  in  organisa- 
tions which  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  customers.  "We  want 
to  markedly  strengthen  vigor- 
ous consumer  representation 
on  these  bodies.  Obviously 
we're  looking  In  particular  at 
those  which  represent  con- 
sumers In  utilities,  but  we're 
looking  more  generally  too." 

Vacant  seats  on  the  electric- 
ity consultative  committees, 
the  Gas  Consumers  Council, 
the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission,  the  Post  Office  i 
Users  National  Council  and 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Accidents  were 
among  those  under  scrutiny, 
Mr  Griffiths  said. 

The  Government  is  also 
likely  to  enhance  the  powers 
of  the  regulators  which  over- 
see the  privatised  utilities, 
such  as  Ofgas  for  the  gas  in- 
dustry, Ofwat  In  water,  and 
Offer  in  the  electricity  indus- 
try. These  bodies  control 
prices  and  ensure  that  former 
monopolies  cannot  keep  com* 

I petitors  out  of  their  markets. 


I In  particular,  the  regulators 
could  be  made  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  competition 
I does  not  discriminate  against 
poorer  utility  customers.  This 
would  leave  consumer  bodies 
to  campaign  for  good  deals  on 
behalf  of  ind-ividuai 
customers. 

In  the  run-up  to  the  exten- 
sion of  competition,  the  Gas 
Consumers  Council  annual 
report,  published  last  night, 
said  complaints  against  Brit- 
ish Gas  were  beginning  to  de- 
crease after  reaching  record 
levels. 

Figures  for  March  this  year 
recorded  a 7 per  cent  drop  in 
complaints  about  British  Gas 
Trading,  the  arm  of  British 
Gas  which  supplies  domestic 

and  commercial  users. 

The  chairwoman  of  the  con- 
sumers counciLJenny  Kirk- 
patrick. said:  “Our  strategic 
objective  is  to  put  the  con- 
sumer interest  at  the  heart  of 
regulation. 

"We  want  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  ensure  that  regula- 
tion balances  the  introduc- 
tion of  domestic  competition 
with  consumer  protection." 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Those  Euro-sceptical  Danes 
are  at  it  again,  staging  a 
grassroots  revolt  against  plans 
to  dissolve  southern  Jutland’s 
frontier  and  rename  the  area 
‘Euroregion-Schleswig’  — but 
this  time  partly  run  by  Germans. 

Ian  Traynor  visits  Krusa  on  the 
Danish-German  border  to 
discover  why  mild-mannered 
Jutes  are  up  in  arms 
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Danes  form  a human  chain 
during  Saturday ’8  protest 
in  Erosa  against  plans  to 
dissolve  the  frontier  and 
establish  the  ED'S  25th 
■Euro-region’,  which  will 
straddle  the  wetlands  of 
southern  Jutland  and  will 
be  ran  by  a quango 
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EU  quango  ate  our  border,  cries  Jutland 


ON  THE  Jutland 
frontier,  Peter 
ELberg  linked 
bands  in  the 
human  rhain,  un- 
furled his  banner  cursing 
Brussels,  Bonn,  Copenha- 
gen, and  pointed  to  the  border 
crossing  with  Germany  100 
yards  away. 

"See  that  crossing  there? 
That’s  our  border.  We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  We  don’t 
want  the  European  Union.  We 
want  our  border.” 

It’s  those  robustly  Euro- 
sceptical  Danes  and  they’re  at 
it  again. 

Mr  Elberg.  aged  47.  a hospi- 
tal nurse,  joined  a couple  of 
thousand  Danes  on  Saturday 
to  converge  on  the  crossing 
points  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  in  a grassroots 
revolt  against  plans  to  dissolve 
the  frontier  and  establish  a 
“Euro-region"  straddling  the 
wetlands  of  southern  Jutland 
run  by  a non-elected  quango. 

On  a blustery  afternoon, 
there  were  rock  bands  and 
politicians,  bikers  and  roHer- 


bladers.  retired  cfvfl  servants 
and  young  students,  house- 
wives and  famous  actresses. 
And  there  was  a handfiii  of 
the  militants  who  are  giving 
the  mutineers  a had  mmw 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  as 
the  plan  to  establish  the  ED’S 
25th  Euro-region  has  crystal- 
lised, the  Danish  extremists 
have  gone  on  the  offensive. 

The  government  official  In 
the  border  area,  a keen  Buro- 
peanist,  got  a letter  bomb  in 
the  post  His  farmyard  trac- 
tors and  cars  had  all  their 
tyres  slashed.  Anonymous 
militants  invoked  the  Nazi 
slogan  Lebensraum  to  de- 
scribe Germany’s  «mhitinn« 
and  threatened  to  shoot  its 
tourists,  who  pour  across  the 
border  every  weekend. 

*1  deplore  all  that  vio- 
lence/* said  a 61-year-old 
retired  Danish  customs 
official. 

■Those  people  are  extrem- 
ists and  they  do  more  damage 
than  good.  We  can  only  solve 
this  by  argument  and  debate. 
But  we  don't  want  this  Euro-. 


region  **id  no  «Tn«»  asked 

us.  The  authorities  just  im- 
posed bonus  without  asking 
— and  they're  not  going  to  get 
away  with  that" 
to  FLensburg,  on  toe  Ger- 
man side,  locals  just  ignored 
the  Danish  protests. 

"Oil,  they’re  always  com- 
plaining about  something,” 
one  said.  "What  is  tt  they're 

are  against  Euro-region, 

and  grassroots  committees 
are  seeking  a referendum. 

The  “Rinw.raginrinl  fifrwril" 
apt  np  tn  rm  tho  transnational 

zone  comprises  42  members  — 
21  from  each  side  tf  the  border, 
inrindtag  local  grandees  like 
mayors,  ft  is  appointed  by  the 
north  Clermtm  land  at  SchlfiS- 
wlg-Holstein  and  the  Danish 

with  border  controls  between 
its  EU  members.  Denmark 
has  not  yet  joined  Schengen. 

“The  government  wants  to 
join  Schengen  next  year,  but 
its  very  unpopular  and  well 
see  what  happens,”  said  a Dan- 
ish hfffrtpr  rfFMal  in  Knraa 

“We’re  a «man  country  and 
Germany  is  a big  country,” 
Mr  Elberg  explained.  “We're 

nationalism  towards  the  uni- 
fication cl  i may  Prussian  an- 
nexation erf  toe  region  in  1886 
confirmed  Bismarck  as  the 
new  strongman.  The  region 
stayed  Prussian  until  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ordered  a 
plebiscite,  and  it  reverted  to 
Denmark  in  1920.  Then  came 
the  Nazi  occupation. 

“Everyone  here  has  a 

The  Danes  know  very  well  that  Denmark  is  not  about  to  be  abolished.  But 
there  is  concern  that  the  big  brother  from  the  south  is  about  to  roll  over  them* 

protesting  about  today?” 

But  Danish  anger  at  toe 
way  the  border  regime  is  ar- 
ranged without  regard  fin- 
local  sensibilities  or  history 
shows  how  Brussels’  best-laid 
plans  can  go  awry,  how 
moves  towards  a trans- 
national, border-free  Europe 
can  backfire  and  summon  the 

genie  Of  Older  national  lamg- 
Opinion  polls  show  that  be- 
tween 40  and  70  per  cent  of 
Danes  in  southern  Jutland 

fHphtpnpH  rrP  Incinir  nnr  fnrtp- 

parent  who  grew  up  under 
German  rule,  like  my  mother 
who  went  to  a German 
school,”  said  Mr  Elberg. 

"Look,  we  just  don’t  want  to 
be  part  of  the  big  fatherland." 
said  Kris  Hansen,  a student 
aged  18,  as  his  mother,  Inge, 
hashed  him  up  and  insisted 
that  there  were  no  problems 
between  Germans  and  Danes. 

Denmark’s  acute  ambiva- 
lence towards  the  EU,  feelings 
of  vulnerability  towards  Ger- 

The  idea  was  conceived  — 
as  with  the  two  dozen  other 
such  regions  already  set  up 
around  Europe  — by  Brussels 
to  conjunction  with,  national 
governments.  The  resulting 
councils  then  get  Brussels 
ftmding  to  promote  cross-bor- 
der cooperation  meant  to 
break  down  barriers. 

The  Euro-region  scheme  is 
separate,  from  the  Schengen 
Agreement  which,  does- away 

pendence.  We’ve  got  good  co- 
operation  with  Gennany,  but 
enough  is  enough,  especially 
In  this  area  because  of  the 
history.” 

The  Danes  know  this  area 
as  southern  Jutland,  toe  Ger- 
mans as  northern  Schleswig. 
They  have  scrapped  over  it 
for  centuries.  The  German 
revolution  of  1848  prompted  a 
war  for  control  of  Schleswig 
and  propelled  liberal  German 

many,  and  local  exasperation 
with  the  high-handed  manner 
in  which  decisions  are  taken 
all  fed  Saturday’s  protest 

The  timing  and  some  as- 
pects of  the  Euro-move  have 
been  boosted  latent  anti-Ger- 
man sentiment 

The  area,  which  extends 
about  20  miles  each  side  of  the 
border,  is  to  be  christened 
“Euroregion-Schleswig'*,  em- 
ploying the  German  and  not 
the  Danish  name.  Two-thirds 
of  it  lies  south  of  the  border  in 
the  German  state  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Danes  say  the 
old  duchy  is  being  reunited 
under  German  domination. 
And  the  decision  to  push 
ahead  with  the  Euro-region 
was  taken  on  May  5 — the 
date  of  Denmark’s  liberation 
from  the  Nazis  in  1945. 

North  German  aristocratic 
families  who  lost  estates  in 
Denmark  when  the  post-war 
government  expropriated  all 
German  property  are  cam- 
paigning for  restitution. 

“The  Danes  know  very  well 
that  Denmark  is  not  about  to 


be  abolished."  jokes  Gunther 
Schulz,  who  is  in  rlutrgt  of. 
EU  affairs  In  the  Sriilwwlg- 
Holstein  government  In  Kiel. 

•'But  there  Is  concern  that 
the  big  brother  front  .The 
south  is  about  to  roQ  over 
them.  We  appreciate  that.  Bui 
we've  had  the  European 
Union  for  so  long  nnri  the  bor- 
ders are  becoming  much 
more,  open.” 

He  insists  that  the  "demo- 
cratic legitimacy”' of  t)»* 
Euro-reglon  decision  la 
greater  than  that  of  the  pro- 
test movement. 

But  Anke  Spourendonk. 
head  of  the  Danish  minority 
party  In  north  Germany  and 
an  MP  in  the  Kiel  parliament, 
argues  that  the  new. “Euro- 
hierarchy"  is  not  needed. 

“That  council  doesn't  even 
promote  cross-border  work, 
because  that  cant  he  decreed 
from  above,  it  can  only  he 
built  from  the  grassroots. 

“It  shouldn't  be  run  like 
this.  The  Danes  want  prag- 
matic; not  institutional  iMd 
co-operation.*' 


Corfu  arms  against  Albanian  pirates 


Helena  Smith  In  Athena 


GANGS  of  armed  Alba- 
nian pirates,  bent  on 
smuggling  drugs  and 
weapons  into  Greece,  are 
sending  a dull  through  the 
resort  island  of  Corfu. 

The  authorities  have  been 
on  alert  in  recent  weeks 
Greek  areas  bordering  its 
lawless  neighbour.  But  the 
Socialist  government  in  Ath- 
ens now  says  it  win  send 
crack  troops  to  patrol  Corfu’s 
beaches. 

After  holding  an  emergency 
meeting  on  the  crisis,  the  pub- 
lic order  ministry  announced 
that  it  would  equip  the  is- 
land's coastguard  with,  hi-tech 
speedboats  to  keep  the  mafi- 
osi at  bay,  and  the  govern- 
ment said  it  would  strengthen 
the  4,000-strong  force  by  hir- 
ing hundreds  more  officers. 

They  are  hardened  bands  of 
mafiosi  who  operate  like  gang- 
sters during  the  Prohibition 
era  in  the  United  States,"  the 


merchant  marine  minister, 
Stavros  Soumakis,  said-  They 
are  extremely  dangerous.” 
This  weekend  an  Albanian 


smuggler  was  shot  dead  in  an 
exchange  of  fire  with  coast- 
guard officers  near  the  north- 
western port  of  Igoumenttsa. 
on  mainland  Greece.  Police 
said  the  patrol  boat  had  tried 
to  catch  the  bandits  in  a sea 
chase.  Earlier  thf«  month,  a. 
coastguard  official  was  shot 
dead  in  a dawn  raid  on  a 

marina. 

Since  Albania  slipped  into 
anarchy  with  the  collapse  of 
its  fraudulent  investment 
schemes  in  January,  pirates 
armed  with  grenades  and  Ka- 
lashnikovs have  taken  to 
plundering  Greek  ports. 

Officials  estimate  that 
nearly  200  speedboats  have 
been  stolen  by  bandits  who 
use  them  to  transport  their 
booty.  The  narrowest  point  in 
the  strait  between  Albania 
and  Corfu  is  less  than  two 
miles  wide. 

Some  people  in  Corfu  are 


reported  to  have  started  arm- 
ing themselves  with  guns  and 
axes  in  case  of  attack. 

In  Corfu’s  north-eastern 
region  d Final!,  the  local 
mayor,  Giargos  Mahimmaris. 
has  overseen  a campaign  to 
have  beaches  and  marines 
patrolled  by  armed  guards 
around  the  dock.  The  resort 
is  a fevourfte  with  British 
tourists. 

Highlighting  its  concern 
about  file  attacks,  the  Foreign 
Office  has  issued  an  advisory 
warning  to  Britons  to  stay 
away  from  Albania.  British 
toarists  not  only  top  the 
league  tables  of  arrivals  on 
CorfU  but  form  the  island’s 
largest  resident  foreign  com- 
munity, about  5,000  living 
there  aQ  year  round. 

“Given  the  Close  proximity 
at  Albania  to  Conti,  great 
care  should  be  taken  by 
yachts  and  other  boat  owners 
sailing  in  file  CorfU  channel," 
the  warning  said.  “Vessels 
should  in  particular  keep  well 
away  from  the  Albanian  coast 


and  stay  overnight  in.  har- 
bours where  boats  can  be 
guarded.” 

Last  September  a visiting 
British  businessman  was  shot 
dead  on  bis  yacht  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  sus- 
pected Albanian  mobsters. 

Greek  police  say  boatloads 
of  bandits  have  been  seen 


dumping  crates  of  fr«ghteh 
and  arms  caches  in  isolated 
coves  around  Greece  and 
Italy. 

‘They  started  off  smuggling 
illegal  refugees  and  have 
steadily  progressed  to  other 
criminal  activities,’’  an  offi- 
cer on  Corfu  said-  “People 
here  are  really  terrorised." 

More  than  1 million  assault 
rifles  are  believed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Albanian  mafiosi, 
who  ran  amok  looting  ar- 
mouries earlier  this  year.  The 
Italian-led  multinational 
force  stationed  in  the  country 
has  so  for  failed  to  recover  the 
weapons. 

The  same  gangs  are  thought 
to  control  marijuana  cultiva- 
tion in  southern  Albania. 
Police  believe  the  drugs  and 
weapons  are  destined  for 
European  capitals.  Since  the 
collapse  of  communism,  Alba- 
nians have  emerged  as  a 
criminal  force  to  Europe,  al- 
legedly collaborating  with 
gangsters  to  Italy.  Greece  and 
Germany. 
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Cook  sets  out  FCO  goals 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


V^OSEN  COOK,  the  For- 
Uelgn  Secretary,  issues 
■ Bun  unprecedented  pub- 
lic mission  statement  today 
promising  a Euro-friendly 
Britain  with  better  interna- 
tionalist credentials. 

To  maintain  the  momen- 
tum of  the  Labour  govern- 
ment’s first  10  days  in  office 
and  signal  its  clear  difference 
from  its  Tory  predecessor,  Mr 
Cook  will  announce  new 
goals  and  priorities  in  foreign 
policy. 

Europe  is  at  .the  top  of  the 
agenda,  with  a pitch  for  an 
active  role  In  toe  European 
Union  while  safeguarding 
British  interests  through 
retaining  the  national  veto  in 
most  areas,  and  keeping  bor- 
der controls  and  a Nato-based 
defence. 

Last  week  Mr  Cook  an- 
nounced that  Britain  would 
opt  in  to  the  Maastricht 


Social  Chapter  on  workers' 
righto.  He  also  wants  to  make 
Britain  one  of  the  three  lead- 
ing players  to  Europe,  along- 
side France  and  Germany  — 
upsetting  only  the  Italians. 

Today’s  mission  statement 
is  expected  to  include: 

□ Putting  human  rights  and 
global  environmental  Issues 
at  toe  centre  of  British  and 
European  policy. 

□ Ensuring  trade.  Invest- 
ment and  economic  co-opera- 
tion are  the  chief  concern  of 
Britain's  220  posts  abroad. 

□ Developing  tough  guide- 
lines on  arms  exports; 

□ Integrating  foreign  policy 
into  domestic  Issues  and  en- 
suring that  Foreign  Office 
staff  explain  how  their  work 
benefits  British  exports  and 
jobs. 

Most  of  what  will  he  an- 
nounced has  appeared  in  New 
Labour’s  foreign  policy 
documents. 

Repeating  it  In  the  mission 
statement  — a device  com- 
mon in  the  private  sector — is 


intended  to  signal  the  will  to 
implement  it 

Foreign  Office  officials  say 
they  are  pleased  Mr  Cook  te 
impressing  his  sense  of  prior- 
ities on  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, which  many  feel  Is  badly 
to  need  of  change  after  18 
years  under  the  Tories. 

Work  also  begins  today  on  a1 
video  — Involving  Sir  David 
Putnam,  who  made  Chariots 
erf  Fire  — about  the  Foreign, 
Secretary’s  new  approach, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  mis- 
sions abroad.  Later  this  week*  . 
Mr  Cook  is  to  address  Lon- 
don-based staff. 

He  told  GMTVs  Sunday' 
Programme  yesterday:  "I  . 
went  into  the  Foreign  Office 
mid  said,  ‘Look,  what  l want : 
is  a business-like  Informal  at- 
mosphere and  I want  to  make 
this  place  more  open  to  out- 
side advice'." 

Flans  are  advanced  for  a 
foreign  policy  think-tank 
with  academic  expertise  to 
supplement  the  FCO*s  to- 
house  policy-plaruiing  staff.  ' ■ 
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.^osure  of  military’s  ‘dirty  war*  is  keenly  awaited 

death  squad  in 


§ 


US 


HOPES  of  prising  open 
the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding die  South 
African  military’s 
role  in  the  "dirty  war*’ 
against  the  ANC  received  a 
lift  at  the  .weekend  when  mem- 
bers of  a sinister  army  assasai- 
nattoir  unit  joined  the  last- 
minute  stampede  to  apply  for 
amnesty  from  the  Truth  and 
Recondllatinn  Commt«Hnn 
_ Almost  8,000  applications 


.by  the  commission,  headed  by 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu,  when 
the  deadline  elapsed  on  Satur- 
day night. 

_ The  applicants  included  the 
-deputy  president  and  ex- 
pected heir  to  Nelson  Man- 
dela, Thabo  Mbetot,  at  least 
two  members  of  the  present 
cabinet, ..  and  two  National 
Party  Sinner  ministers. 

Notable  among  those  who 
failed  to  apply  were  the  last 
two  apartheUfera  presidents, 
P.  W.  Botha  and-  F.  W.  de 
Klerk,  who  thereby  become 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
if  evidence  can  be  found  of  il- 
legal activities  on  their  part 

Perhaps  the  most  intrigu- 
ing submissions  to  reach  the 
commission  were  from”  mem- 
bers of  the  Civilian  Co-opera- 
tion Bureau,  an  assassination 
squad  run  fay  the  military  on 
corporate  lines.  They  are 
reported  to  include  the  “man- 
aging director”  oif  the  CCB, 
Joe  Verster,  who  has  in  the 
past  tried  to  blackmail  the 
National  Party  by  threaten- 
. tog.  to.  dlslose  the  organisa- 
tion’s covert  activities  — be- 
lieved to.  have  included 
assassinations  in  Europe. 


One  application  — a 1.000 
page  document  delivered  20 
minutes  before  the  deadline 
— was  from  the  most  notori- 
ous of  South  Africa's  police 
“tiers,  Eugene  de  Kock,  Nick- 
named “Prime  Evil-.De  Kock 
is  serving  a 212-year  sentence 
for  his  crimes,  including  six 
murders. 

His  lawyer  said  at  the  week- 
end that  his  confession  to  the 
commission  included  mur- 
ders for  which  he  had  not 
been  prosecuted  and  the  1983 
bombing  of  ANC  headquar- 
ters in  London. 

The  two  former  National 
Party  ministers  who  have  ap- 
plied are  Piet  Koornhof  and 
Adriaan  Vlok. 

‘Applying  for 
amnesty  is  a 
gesture,  a sign  of 
feeling  very  sorry* 

Dr  Koornhof  is  something 
of  a born-again  non-racialist 
who  left  his  white  wife  for  a 
Coloured  woman  after  leav- 
ing politics. 

He  held  a string  of  cabinet 
posts  between  1972  and  1984, 
and  said  at  the  weekend  he 
was  making  reparation  for 
his  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  pass  laws  and  forced 
removals. 

“Applying  for  amnesty  is  a 
gesture  which  black  people 
appreciate  ” he  said.  “It  is  a 
sign  of  feeling . intensely 
sorry." 

Mr  Vlok,  who  was  minister 
of  law  and  order,  submitted 
his  application  in  December. 
Police  officers  have  already  [ 


disclosed  that  he  authorised 
police  saboteurs  and  person- 
ally congratulated  them  on 
carrying  the  -London 
explosion  and  a bomb  attack 
on  the  Johannesburg  head- 
quarters of  the  South  African 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  former  military  Intelli- 
gence chief  General  Tieme 
Groenewald  handed  in  13  ap- 
plications — inducting  one 
from  the  former  commander 
of  the  South  African  Defence 
Force  General  C-onstand  VB.- 
joen  — in  respect  of  a-  seces- 
sionist conspiracy  hatched 
and  abandoned  before  major- 
ity rule  elections  in  1994. 

About  370  applications  were 
delivered  to  the  commission 
by  the  ANC  on  Saturday.  In 
addition  to  Mr  Mbeki’s,  they 
axe  thought  to  be  from  the  jus- 
tice minister.  Dullab  Omar, 
the  defence  minister,  Joe  Me- 
diae, the  transport  minister, 
Mac  Maharaj,  and  minis- 
ter of  public  administration, 
Zola  Skweyiya. 

Mr  Omar  said  yesterday 
that  the  country's  attorney- 
generals  would  now  be  “duty 
bound”  to  prosecute  anyone 
who  had  failed  to  apply  for 
amnesty.  If  evidence  against 
them  was  discovered. 

In  Cape  Town  today  and 
tomorrow  Mr  Mbekl  wKL  lead 

a delegation  making  the 
ANC’s  second  major  submis- 
sion to  the  commission. 

It  will  be  followed  by  a 
National  Party  submission  on 
Wednesday. 

The  ANC  said  yesterday  it 
would  be  dealing  with  the 
conduct  of  its  military  opera- 
tions “within  the  context  of  a 
just  war  against  apartheid  — 
designated  a crime  against 
humanity  by  the  interna- 
tional community”. 
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Crowds  greet  the  Pope  in  Beirut  yesterday,  as  he  arrived  to  deliver  an  open-air  mass  before  300.000  people  photoghaph:  mo  ham  urn  azanr 

Pope  preaches  brotherhood  in  Lebanon 


David  Hirst  In  Beirut 


Light  falls  on  dark  stain 
in  Zimbabwe’s  history 


THE  Pope  celebrated  an 
open-air  mass  yesterday 
in  front  of  about  300,000 
people  in  Martyrs  Square,  or 
the  little  of  it  left,  in  the  his- 
toric heart  of  Beirut 
It  was  here.  In  old  markets 
and  arcades  now  almost  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  post-war 
“reconstruction”  that  Leba- 
non's Christians  and  Muslims 
used  to  meet  and  mingle,  here 


Memories  of  army 
atrocities  still  haunt 
Matabeleland,  says 

Andfmliddm 

inTshdotsho' 


FOURTEEN  years  is  a 
long  time,  but  18-year- 
old  Belitha  Ndlovu  still 
remembers  the  night  her 
father  was  bundled  off  by  the 
Zimbabwean  army,  never  to 
be  seen  again. 

“I  was  just  four  years  did, 
but  1 remember  when  my 
ikther  was  taken  away,”  says 
Ms  Ndlovu  in  Ndebele. 

“After  that  my  mother  had 
trouble  providing  food  and 
clothing  for  the  six  children. 
We  could  not  go  to  schooL 
Now  we  are  unemployed  and 
sttU  poor." 

Ms  Ndlovu's  father  is  one  of 
about  20,000  who  died  or  dis- 
appeared at  tiie  hands  of  the 
Zimbabwe  army's  notorious 
fifth  brigade  during  sweeps 
through  southern  Matabele- 
land In  1983  and  1984. 

T)ie  massacres,  the  darkest 
stain  on  independent  Zimba- 
bwe's history,  are  chronicled 
in  a report  which  calls  for  a 
government  apology  and 
recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a £37  million  reconcil- 
iation trust  to  help  the  stBl 
cowed  and  impoverished 
people  of  Matabeleland. 

The  report  alleges  that  the 
kflttng,  torture  and  - disap- 1 
poaxzinces  were  calculated,  in- 
tended to  destroy  support  for  i 
the  opposition  Zapu  party.  | 

Tfefe  214-page  report,  Break- 

Bince,  was  prepared 
il  Resources  Foun- 
fhe  Catholic  Corn- 
tor  Justice  and 
it  Is  being  sup- 
Catholic  bishops 
Sending  President 
Robert  Mugabe. 

The  bishops  gave  a copy  to 
Mr  Mugabe  in  March  and 
they  Insist  on  a response  from 

him-before  releasing  tbe  1,000 
copies  printed.  Mr  Mugabe's 


cooperation  is  unlikely  — he 
has  neither  published  nor 
referred  to  his  government's 
investigation  into  the  Matabe- 
leland violence,  the  Chihaxn- 
bakwe  report 

Earlier  this  month  the 
Guardian  obtained  a copy  of 
the  church  investigation  and 
reported  the  details  of  massa- 
cres and  torture  it  docu- 
ments. The  finding  have  now 
been  published  in  two  of  Zim- 
babwe's independent  week- 
lies and  in  South  Africa. 

At  the  weekend  Mr  Mugabe 
himself  attacked  the  report. 
He  warned  against:  “Mischief 
makers  who  wear,  religious 
garb  and  publish  reports  that 
are  decidedly  meant  to  divide 
us  and  go  into  the  past,  to  go 
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into  conflict  again,  to  wreck 
our  national  unity." 

But  many  In  Matabeleland 
say  the  government's  refusal 
to  own  up  to  the  atrocities 
amounts  to  continued  repres- 
. slpn  of  the  region  and  its  Nde- 
bele-speaking  people,  who 
form  20  per  cent  of  Zimba- 
bwe's 11  minion  population. 

“Unity  is  a euphemism  for 
submission,”  said  the  opposi- 
tion politician  and  lawyer 
Ega  .Washington  Sansole. 
“The  people  of  Matabeleland 
knew  this  report  was 
researched  and  their  hopes 
were  raised  that  finally  jus- 
tice would  be  done.  By  with- 
holding the  report  the  bishops 


have  let  this  hope  die.” 

In  rural  Matabeleland  the 
effects  of  the  army  violence 
linger.  Near  Tsholotsho  high 
school  a pile  of  stones  marks 
the  grave  of  seven  people 
killed  by  the  fifth  brigade. 
Similar  mass  graves  litter  the 
sprawling  and  poverty- 
stricken  countryside. 

Even  by  the  meagre  stan- 
dards of  Zimbabwe's  rural 
areas.  Matabeleland  stands 
out  as  less  developed.  Some 
people  say  that  after  the  kill- 
ing stopped  the  government 
starved  Matabeleland  of  its 
share  of  development  finance. 

Emily  Mathema  remembers 
vividly  when  her  husband 
was  killed  by  the  brigade.  She 
paints  across  a dry  maize 
field  to  a tree  where  he  was 
tending  goats  when  the  troops 
grabbed  him.  Wringing  her 
hands  repeatedly,  she  tells 
how  her  village  was  taken  to 
a rally  where  her  husband 
and  two  other  men  were 
beaten  and  then  shot  dead. 

“They  told  us  . we  must  sup- 
port Zanu-PF  [President  Mu- 
gabe’s party]  and  no  other 
party.”  said  Mrs  Mathema, 
who  was  left  to  raise  five 
grandchildren.  Asked  her 
feelings  about  Zimbabwe,  she 
said:  "We  see  ourselves  as 
strangers  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  forgotten.” 

For  years  the  Mugabe  gov- 
ernment has  denied  such  kill- 
ing took  place,  but  the  people 
of  Matabeleland  show  a burn- 
ing desire  to  tell  their  stories. 

“It  should  be  known,  it  is 
part  of  our  history,"  said 
Fletcher  Moyo,  a Tsholotsho 
schoolteacher  and  local  coun- 
cillor. “Why  should  this  be 
hidden?  The  people  who  want 
to  keep  it  secret  are  probably 
the  ones  involved.” 

Joel  S Honda,  a researcher 
for  the  report,  also  believes 
the  report  needs  to  be  widely 
released.  “Around  the  world, 
this  is  what  ethnic  violence  is 
made  of,"  he  said. 

“We  risk  having,  some  time 
in  our  future,  .something  like 
Rwanda,  unless  we  can  ad- 
dress it  openly  and  begin  true 
reconciliation.” 


that  they  relentlessly  fought 
each  other  in  16  years  of  civil 
war. 

From  this  symbolic  spot, 
the  Pope  preached  inter-com- 
munal reconciliation.  He 
reminded  his  congregation 
that,  down  the  ages,  their 
country  “has  shown  how  nu- 
merous religious  communi- 
ties can  live  together  in  peace 
and  brotherhood". 

It  was  the  largest  gathering 
of  Christians  ever  seen  in 
Lebanon.  But  they  were 


joined  by  representatives  of 
virtually  all  Lebanon's  myr- 
iad sects,  led  by  the  prime 
minister,  Rafiq  Hariri,  a 
Sunni  Muslim,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary Speaker,  Nabih 
Bern,  a Shi'ite. 

The  altar  was  composed  of 
stones  from  the  ruins  of  17  an- 
cient civilisations  which  ar- 
chaeologists have  been  un- 
earthing despite  Mr  Hariri's 
frantic  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
city. 

Choirs  chanted  in  the  five 


liturgical  languages  of  Orien- 
tal Christendom  — Arabic, 
Syriac,  Chaldean,  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Inevitably,  the  Holy 
Father’s  77th  pastoral  mis- 
sion was  replete  with  veiled 
political  messages,  especially 
for  the  Maronite  Catholics, 
whose  great  day  this  was. 

. The  largest  of  Lebanon’s 
Christian  communities,  with 
a constitutionally  conferred 
pre-eminence  in  the  high  of- 
fices of  state,  they  are  now 


deeply  frustrated  by  a loss  of 
power  and  status  which  they 
attribute  chiefly  to  the  pres- 
ence of  about  40,000  Syrian 
troops  in  the  country. 

The  Pope  lent  a discreetly 
sympathetic  ear  as  young 
Christians  shouted  “freedom, 
freedom”  while  others  raised 
arms  that  were  symbolically 
bound.  But  in  his  Apostolic 
Exhortation,  he  stopped  short 
of  an  explicit  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Syrian,  or  Is- 
raeli, occupying  armies. 


Chirac  already 
in  the  polls 

France’s  centre-right  govern-, 
ment  is  likely  to  win  the 
forthcoming  parliamentary 
elections  with  a national;  as- 
sembly majority  of  at  least  125 
seats  over  the  leftwing  opposi- 
tion. according  to  the  latest 
opinion  poll. 

The  Sofres  poll  showed-,  the 
government  would  win  be- 
tween 338  and  370  seats 
against  183-213  seats  for  the 
combined  left.  The  far-right 
National  Front  would  win  be- 
tween one  and  three  seats. 
Earlier  polls  had  shown  the 
left  . steadily  . gaining , 
ground.  — Renter. 

Bombs  in  Algiers 

Two  bombs  exploded  in  Al- 
giers yesterday  killing  one 
person  and  wounding  33 
others,  Algerian  security 
forces  said.  — Reuter. 

9 die  In  dashes 

At  least  nine  people  were 
killed  when  government 
troops  and  Tamil  Tiger  rebels 
dashed  in  two  incidents  at 
the  weekend,  the  Sri  Lankan 
armed  forces  said  yester- 
day.—AP. 

Potted  pot 

Hungarian  wiwimt  officials 
discovered  more  than  two 

tnnnme  of  mflrijnana  in  a Mars 

edonian  truck  purporting  to 
carry  a cargo  of  ceranucs  into 
the  country  on  SattSday  — 
Hungary's  largest  every  mari- 
juana “hauL  — AP. 

Friendship  fuelled 

The  Chinese  prime  minister, 
Li  Peng,  arrived  in  Nigeria 
yesterday  to  sign  a major 
partnership  deal  with  the 
national  Oil  company.  — AP. 


Governor’s  court  troubles  *^h|fy>i>l 
raise  few  doubts  in  Arizona  !na-"-ofurre 


Christopher  Road 
In  Los  Angolas 

Even  by  the  Wild  West 
standards  of  Arizona, 
where  political  scan- 
dal is  a way  Of  life,  the  case 
of  Governor  J.  Fife  Syming- 
ton meets  new  records. 

The  scion  of  the  wealthy 
East  Coast  family  that  co- 
fonnded  US  Steel,  Mr  Sy- 
mington came  west  and 
started  ajproperty  company 
in  Phoenix  before  being 
elected  Republican  gover- 
nor in  1991.  But  In  a trial 
due  to  begin  tomorrow  he 
faces  maximum  penalties  of 
320  years  hi  prison  and 
313  million  (£8.1  million)  in 
fines  on  22  charges  of  fraud 
and  extortion. 

This  was  not  how  life  was 
supposed  to  be  for  a pam- 
pered, privately  educated  . 
boy  who  went  on  to  study  ; 
17th  century  Dutch  art  at 
Harvard,  win  a Bronze  Star 
medal  in  Vietnam,  and 
become  a collector  of 
antiques. 

As  governor  he  tried  to 
show  the  common  touch, 
rejecting  his  official  limou- 
sine and  ordering,  at  a cost 
of  $62,000,  a nigged  but 
fashionable  Chevy  Sub- 
urban  with  all  the  extras.  . 

He  won  a second  term  in 
1994  on  a promise  to  rim 
the  conservative  state  the 
way  he  ran  his  business.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  pledge: 
he.  soon  went  bankrupt 
with  debts  of  $24  million 
from  13  failed  property 
projects. 


He  was  already  the  sub- 
ject of  a six-year  FBI  inves- 
tigation into  claims  that, 
although  broke,  he  falsely 
inflated  his  wealth  to  bor- 
row huge  amounts  of 
money.  In  one  instance  he 
estimated  the  value  of  an 
industrial  centre  at  $1.8  mil- 
lion, but  later  admitted  that 
that  was  its  value  in  15 
years’ time. 

“ Valuations  are  highly 
subjective,  highly  subjec- 
tive.” he  told  lawyers  in  a 
deposition. 

Rural  voters  back 
his  intention  to  run 
for  a third  term -if 
he  is  not  in  prison 

The  case  also  involves 
money  and  records  missing 
from  his  1990  campaign, 
during  which  his  late 
mother,  Martha,  made  him 
several  loans  of  between 
$425,000  and  $1.7  million. 

He  clashed  with  bank- 
ruptcy officials  over  the 
mitring  records,  including 
those  concerning  his  moth- 
er's loans,  admitting  that 
nobody  was  in  charge  of  the 
money. 

“A  lot  of  records  are  Just 
no  longer  in  existence,”  he 
said. 

His  wealthy  wife,  Ann 
Olin  Pritzlaff  Symington,  is 
also  embroiled.  “When  it 
was  convenient  they  called 
Jt  Ann's  property,  or  they 


called  it  Fife’s,”  said  one 
lawyer  at  the  bankruptcy 
hearing. 

But  in  a state  known  for 
its  hatred  of  “the  feds”, 
many  are  unimpressed  by 
the  government's  case.  Mr 
Symington  passed  popular 
reforms  and  cut  taxes,  and 
rural  voters  are  supporting 
his  Intention  to  ran  for  a 
third  term  next  year  — If  he 
is  not  in  prison. 

At  51,  he  is  the  second  Ar- 
izona governor  In  10  years 
caught  by  scandal.  Indeed, 
he  won  office  by  leading  the 
campaign  against  the  for- 
mer Republican  governor 
Evan  Meacham.  a Mormon, 
who  was  impeached  for 
corruption. 

Mr  Symington’s  defence 
will  be  that  he  was  a “little 
fish  In  the  pond”,  crushed 
by  the  banks  which,  it  will 
be  argued,  are  the  real 
culprits. 

Some  are  unlikely  to  be 
persuaded.  “There’s  a 
chasm  +Hp  size  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  between  what  Sy- 
mington is  and  wbat  he 
says  he  is,”  says  the  state's 
leading  Democrat,  Art 
Hamilton. 

The  governor  appears  un- 
perturbed and  confidently 
predicts  acquittal  and  re- 
election. 

He  has  precedent  on  his 
side:  the  authorities 

dropped  charges  against 
Mr  Meacham  and  Arizona’s 
first  governor,  who  refused 
to  leave  office  after  losing 
his  election  in  1916  and 
went  on  to  win  four  more 
terms. 


Chris  McGraal  in  Kinshasa 


PRESIDENT  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko’s  latest  attempt  to 
thwart  the  rebel's  demand  for 
a direct  transfer  of  power  is 
itself  being  thwarted  by  the 
man  chosen  take  over  as  the 
transitional  ruler  of  Zaire. 

Mr  Mobutu  returned  home 
on  Saturday  from  a regional 
summit  in  Gabon,  ending 
speculation  that  he  would  go 
into  exile  right  away.  At  the 
summit  he  tried  to  revive  a 
foreign-backed  plan  for  him 
to  hand  power  to  a transi- 
tional president  who  would 
negotiate  with  the  rebels. 

On  Saturday  the  Zairean 
parliament  appointed  Arch- 
bishop Laurent  Monsengwo 
Its  Speaker,  and  therefore 
President  Mobutu’s  legal  suc- 
cessor. But  the  archbishop, 
on  his  way  back  to  Kinshasa 
from  a meeting  at -the  Vati- 
can, did  not  immediately  ac- 
cept tbe  appointment. 

'T  will  only  accept  it  if  1 
have  national  and  interna- 
tional guarantees,”  he  said. 

Vatican  sources  said  his 
conditions  included  the  agree- 
ment of  the  rebel  leader,  Lau- 
rent Kabila,  and  approval 
from  the  Pope,  who  allowed 
him  to  head  constitutional  ne- 
gotiations several  years  ago 
on  condition  he  did  not  be- 
come president 
The  archbishop  chaired  a 
conference  on  a transition  to 
democracy,  but  was  voted  out 
in  1995  by  an  alliance  of  Mob- 
utu loyalists  and  opposition 
groups  who  objected  to  his 
call  for  early  elections. 
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THE  Idyllic  pieture- 
posteard  linage  of  the 
eastern  Caribbean  is 
bejtag  disfigured  by  an 
ugly  new  realfty:  these  small 
islands  nfljflr  rank  among  the 
biggest  traaasbippen;  of  South 
American  cocaine  to  Europe. 

Between  50tand  86  per  cent 
of  the  cocahte  market  in  west- 
ern aite  cehtral  Europe  is  sup- 
plied via  the  Caribbean  basin. 
Gross  shipments  — that  Is,  be- 
fore any  seizures  at  the  desti- 

nation*-*  in  the  past  year  were 

an  estimated  100  metric  tonnes 
(934  British  tons). 

Further  " shipments  amount- 
ing to  5380  tonnes  gross  are 

coming  vfii  South' Am^taan 
countries,  particularly  Brazil 
and  Axgehflh*  as  the  original 
refinere  in  Colombia 
increasing^  Bolivia  and  Pen 


and  greed  through  which  to 
move  their  cargo. 

“It’s  impossible  for  Carib- 
bean governments  to  match 
the  money,  tactics  and  equip- 
ment of  these  drug  barons," 
Robot  Hams,  acting  governor 
of  the  British  colony  of  An- 
guilla, says.  Some,  indeed, 
show  the  opposite  inclinatiCKL 

Anguilla  is  increasingly  an 
oddity  in  remaining  relatively 
free  of  nantolMmetratkXL  But 
it  alts  perilously  close  — just 
minutes  away  by  boat — to  the 
shared  Dutch-Fremfo  Island  of 
St  Maarten/St  Matin,  the 
northern  hub  of  the  Island 
group  which  top*  tbe  Carib- 
bean league  as  a drugs  trans- 
shipper to  Europe:  the  Dutch 
Antilles  and  Aruba. 

Sandro  Calvam,  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Drug  Control 

Programme’s  <UNDCp_ 

Caribbean  regional  effloe  to 


Barbados,  says:  “hi  the  Carib- 
bean you  have  L200  islands.  29 
countries  and  territories,  and 
five  judicial  systems  [as  a 

number  of  these  entities  still 
have  colonial  or  semi-colonial 
status]. 

“It’s  a puzzle  of  thousands  of 
pieces,  where  drug  control  is 
as  weak  as 'its  weakest  piece.” 

For  drug  traffickers  seeking 
ahernativess  to  the  big  central 
islands  — Haiti,  the  Domini- 
can  Republic,  Jamaica  — 
where  the  United  States  con- 
centrates its  surveillance,  he 
says,  “the  eastern  Caribbean  is 
the  weak  point" 

It  was  In  Barbados  — which 
remains  on  the  UNDCFs  list  of 
transshipped  to  Europe,  de- 
spite a crackdown— that  Pres- 
ident Bill  Clinton  signed  mod- 
est anti-drug  and  trade 
agreements  at  tbe  weekend 
with  regional  leaders,  at  the 
first  USGaribbean  summit 


In  a hffltop  mnfarwia*  cen- 
tre surrounded  by  paimo  and 
frangipani  trees,  the  Carib- 
bean. leaders  wanted  to  know 
why  Washington,  while  pur- 
porting to  be  concerned  about 
drugs,  was  the  driving  force 
behind  a World  Trade  Organi- 
sation decision  which  is  likely 
to  wreck  a mainstay  of  their 
legitimate  economy:  bananas. 
The  decision  means  that  ba- 
nanas from  present  and  former 
colonies  may  lose  their  prefer- 
ential access  to  the  European 
Union. 

Aide  Lale-Demoz,  chief  of 
the  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean section  at  the  UNDCPs 
headquarters  In  Vienna,  esti- 
mates that  the  annual  global 
production  of  refined  powder 
cocaine  is  850  tonnes,  about  a 
third  afwhihh  will  escape  sei- 
zure and  reach  US  buyers. 

Sitting  between  South  Amer- 
ica's producers  and  fins  huge 


US  drug  market,  with  strong 
historical  links  to  Europe, 
people  on  the  arc  of  island*  to 
and  n par  the  Windwards  and 
Leewards  are  steadily  becom- 
ing implicated  in  the  cocaine 
trade. 

“At  tiie  moment,  marifimp 
transport  appears  easier  to  the 
drug  harems  than  air/  Mr  Cal- 
vanl  says.  The  shift  from  air 
transport  to-  container  ships 
and  fishing  vessels  is-  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to.  control. 

'Fishermen,  sailors,  pilots, 
customs  officials,  are  being 
paid  riot  just  In  money  but  also 
in  drugs,  Mr  CalvanI  adds. 

"So  this  makes  them  push- 
ers, which,  introduces  more 

drugs  in  local  areas.".  . 

But  throughout  the  . eastern 
Caribbean,  it  is  the  elites  who 
are  proving  instrumental  In 
opening  the  door  to  the  drug 
cartels, 


NEVER  judge  a Queen’s  Speech  — or  a budget — by  its 
leaks.  Even  so,  Gordon  Brown’s  interview  in  yester- 
day’s Observer  offers  new  hope.  The  chancellor  is 
preparing  “the  most  radical  welfare  budget  since  the 
second  world  war”.  New  bridges,  which,  could  recon- 
nect Britain’s  deeply  divided  society,  were  detectable 
in  the  pre-budget  mist  There  were  signals  suggesting 
the  two-tier  society  created  by  the  Tories  could  be 
returned  to  a one-nation  state.  Unemployed  youth,  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  single  parents  were  all 
promised  new  work  opportunities.  There  will  be  a 
boost  for  “foyer”  schemes,  under  which  the  homeless 
are  offered  homes,  work  and  training.  The  billions 
raised  by  council-house  sales  — forcibly  frozen  by  the 
Tories  — will  be  unfrozen  to  build  new  homes  for  the 
less  well-off  There  will  be  new  taxes  to  deter  last-buck 
share  speculators.  New  Labour  yesterday  was  going 
out  of  its  way  to  generate  New  Optimism. 

The  first  thing  to  celebrate  is  the  vision  itself 
Labour  declined  to  provide  one  in  the  last  five  years.  It 
was  so  terrified  of  being  tagged  the  poor  people’s  friend 
that  it  refused  to  provide  an  alternative  goal  to  the 
harsh  21st  century  vision  set  out  by  .the  Conservatives. 
The  Tory  plan  was  unequivocal:  the  boundary  between 
public  and  private  provision — for  pensions,  long-term 
nursing  care  and  social  services  — would  be  redrawn. 
Beveridge’s  universal  services  would  be  replaced  by 
private  insurance,  employers  or  families.  The  welfare 
state  in  the  21st  century  would  return  to  a 19th  century 
model  of  Poor  Law  relief  Only  the  poor,  unable  to 
make  private  insurance  contributions,  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  state.  Two-tier  Britain  would  become 
even  more  deeply  embedded  and  divided. 

Now,  at  least,  we  have  an  overt  aspiration  from 
Labour  to  make  Britain  more  equal.  True,  we  still  need 
the  detailed  plans  and  even  more  important  the 
financial  commitment  but  the  dream  is  there:  “a 
modernised  welfare  state”.  Labour  is  right  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  rise  in  dependency:  from  one  in  12 
people  in  1979  to  a staggering  one  in  six  last  year.  They 
are  right  to  insist  that  the  problem  of  youth  and  long- 
term unemployment  will  not  be  solved  by  a few 
months’  work.  Something  much  more  fundamental  is 
needed.  Much  more  could  be  achieved  for  on&parent 
families.  Fewer  single  mothers  work  in  Britain  than  in 
any  other  European  state.  Yet  90  per  cent  want  to 
work.  Australia  has  demonstrated  this  can  be 
achieved.  Its  JET  (Jobs,  Education  and  Training) 
scheme  has  moved  thousands  of  single  mothers  into 
work.  But  it  is  not  cheap.  It  requires  childcare  tax 
allowances  or  subsidies,  training  schemes,  plus  after- 
school  clubs.  Ea  its  first  five  years,  JET  cost  taxpayers 
more  than  it  saved. 

Serious  worries  remain.  The  biggest  concerns  costs. 
Labour  exaggerates  the  savings  its  welfare-to-work 
programmes  will  achieve.  High-quality  schemes — and 
only  high-quality  are  effective  — are  expensive.  More 
serious  still  is  Labour’s  delusion  that  welfare-to-work 
will  cap  Britain’s  growing  social  security  budget  or 
end  the  widening  inequality.  It  won’t  David  Piachaud, 
LSE  professor  and  former  Downing  Street  adviser  to 
the  last  Labour  government  set  out  the  figures  in  our 
Society  section  last  Wednesday.  Less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  £100  billion  social  security  budget  goes  on  unem- 
ployed people  — including  one-parent  families. 
Equally  worrying.  Labour’s  plan,  to  restrict  benefit 
rises  to  inflation  will  only  increase  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  Labour  should  stop  labelling  social 
security  as  a system  of  social  failure.  What  would  they 
prefer,  the  social  insecurity  promised  by  the  Tories? 
As  Piachaud  argued,  social  security  remains  the  most' 
effective  means  of  reducing  poverty.  Labour  cannot 
duck  that  blunt  truth. 

For  the  record,  the  UK  was  17th  out  of  21  OECD 
member  states  in  the  last  international  league  table  in 
proportion  of  GDP  spent  on  social  protection,  (social 
security,  health  and  education).  It  was  Britain  which 
took  the  lead  in  Europe  in  cutting  benefits,  a move 
which  has  left  the  poorest  tenth  13  per  cent  worse  off  in 
real  terms  than  in  1979.  Just  two  weeks  ago,  we  led  the 
paper  with  a confidential  report  from  Eurostat,  the 
European  Union  statistics  agency,  which  showed  Brit- 
ain has  more  children  living  in  poverty  than  any  other 
European  country.  Even  the  Tories  were  embarrassed 
by  its  findings,  refusing  to  publish  the  document. 

Labour’s  biggest  challenge  is  the  obscene  inequality 
which  has  been  generated  since  1979.  Victorian  dis- 
eases have  returned  to  our  deprived  communities. 
Death  rates  have  been  rising  among  the  poor.  It  will 
take  more  than  five  years  to  repair  the  damage,  but  a 
major  start  must  be  made  in  thjs  first  five-year  term. 
New  ways  of  delivering  services  will  be  needed.  New 
forms  of  collective  provision  should  be  tried  — such  as 
compulsory  long-term  nursing  care  insurance.  But  the 
central  goal  must  be  the  restoration  of  a fairer  society. 
Every  policy  change  should  come  with  an  “impact 
statement”  setting  out  the  distributional  effects  of  the 
change.  And  just  what  should  a radical  Budget  in- 
clude? Perhaps  most  important  is  a yardstick  — a five- 
year  poverty  reduction  target,  debated  in  Parliament 
with  an  annual  report  to  monitor  progress.  That  would 
put  poverty  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  and  make  its 
reduction  difficult  to  dodge. 

School  for  scandal 

Hey,  Mr  Humphrys,  leave  the  kids  alone 

JOHN  Humphrys,  for  whom  we  have  a high  regard, 
could  hardly  contain  himself  on  Saturday’s  Ttoday 
programme.  How  could  a headmaster  — and  the 
chairman,  of  the  school  governors  — defend  pupils  who 
had  staged  a riot  in  their  school?  The  school  governor 
patiently  explained  that  they  were  not  condoning  the 
damage  which  had  been  committed  — some  plants 
uprooted,  a fire  extinguisher  set  off;  and  two  windows 
broken  — but  they  were  impressed  by  the  children’s 
support  for  the  school's  teaching  staff;  The  500-pupil 
•Rank  Montgomery  School,  hear  Canterbury,  is  being 
forced  to  sack  five  teachers  and  two  ancillary  staff 
because  of  cuts  to  its  budget  Once  news  of  the  cots  were 
leaked  to  a local  paper,  the  children  erupted  and 
declared  their  support  for  the  teaching  staff  Good  for 
them.  And  well  done  the  headteacher  and  school 
governor  for  supporting  them.  We  suspect  the  “riot” 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  tabloids  while  the 
real  vandals  — the  budget  cutters  — got  off  scott  free.  It 
was  the  cutters  which  Today  should  have  interrogated. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


test , r^de^go  to^over 


I WAS  astonished  that  Decca 
Aitkenbead  could  find  no 
difference  between  accept- 
ing a National  Front  member 
on  a university  course  and 
faking  an  ex-military  dictator 
accused  by  Amnesty  of  torture 
and  murder  onto  one  of  the 
only  radical  development 
studies  courses  in  the  country 
(Conflict  on  campus,  May  9), 

I was  fortunate  enough  to 
take  Dr  Sammy  Adelman's 
MA  course  several  years  ago. 
It  could  never  be  accused  of 
following  a European  liberal 
view  and  was  radical  in  its  ap- 
proach to  law.  Courses  had  as 
few  as  two  or  three  students  at 
seminars  and  I would  not 
have  felt  comfortable  discuss- 
ing issues  such  as  politically- 
inspired  torture  and  murder 
with  Captain  Valentine 
Strasser  as  the  only  other  stu- 
dent in  the  room. 

The  matter  is  not  one  of 
whether  Strasser  is  morally 
entitled  to  be  taught  but  that  it 
is  totally  unsuitable  fbr  him  to 
be  taught  at  Warwick.  It 
would  be  similar  to  allowing 
Christopher  Brand  to  teach  at 


Zapped 

TO  dismiss  Frank  Zappa’s 
The  Yellow  Shark  as  “pop 
music”  (Softly  to  Jerusalem, 
Friday  Review,  May  9)  is 
rather  like  describing  Schu- 
bert as  a songwriter. 

It's  really  about  time  that 
the  classical  music  establish- 
ment began  to  acknowledge 
that  music  is  a seamless  gar- 
ment, that  Hendrix’s  Star 
Spangled  Banner  deserves  to 
be  heard  alongside  Stockhau- 
sen’s Gruppen,  that  Duke  El- 
lington and  Stan  Kenton  are 
worthy  of  comparison  with 
Delius  and  Ravel,  and  that 
virtuosi  like  Zappa  and  Eric 
Clapton  are  our  contempo- 
rary analogues  to  Liszt  and 
Paganini. 

Karl  Dallas. 

5 New  Tcftshaw, 

Bradford.  W Yorks  BD4  6QN. 

NICHOLAS  Kenyon,  speak- 
ing of  the  coining  Frank 
Zappa  concert  at  the  Proms,  is 
not  quite  right  in  saying: 
“This  is  an  audience  the 
Proms  have  never  previously 
appealed  to.”  On  August  13, 
1970,  Soft  Machine  played  half 
a late-night  Prom.  A caption 
to  a photo  of  the  event  says: 
“Clamour  considerable.  Per- 
formance patchy.” 

Don  Harwell. 

85  Monkhams  Drive, 

Woodford  Green, 

Essex  1G8  OLD. 


a school  in  Tottenham  or  to 
allow  John  Vincent  to  edit  the 
Guardian  i»»nwi^'ii  section. 
Daniel  Bennett. 

12  Medway  Road,  London  E35BY. 

THE  thesis  that  educating 
Strasser  helps  the  democ- 
ratisation  process  hi  Sierra 
Leone  is  a fallacy.  Indeed,  i 
reading  law  might  well  have 
been  a deliberate  choice  I 
aimed  at  putting  a legal  gloss  . 
on  his  misdeeds. 

The  Nigerian  dictator,  Gen-  j 
eral  Yakubu  Gowun,  spent j 
eight  years  at  Warwick  after  I 
he  was  overthrown  in  1975, 
and  left  with  a PhD  in  political 
science.  Not  many  Nigerians 
will  agree  that  he  has  been 
folly  weaned  off  bis  military 
antics,  especially  in  his  new 
role  as  the  diplomatic  face  of 
the  current  dictator. 

(Dr)  Kayode  FayemL 
5 Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
London  SE17H3L 

DOES  Decca  Aitkenhead 
really  think  that  aca- 
demic freedom  is  all  that  is 
involved?  Racist  views  and 


Fox  and  fact 

"THE  Information  in  your 
I synopsis  on  fox  hunting 
(Cruelty  without  beauty,  Edu- 
cation. May  6)  is  not  true.  A 
hunted  fox  almost  never  runs 
for  two  hours:  most  hunts  end 
in  killing  or  losing  the  fox  in 
less  than  half  that  time. 

Earth-stopping  is  a practice 
very,  largely  discontinued..  In 
many  types  of  country,  in- 
cluding the  Welsh  border,  it 
would  be  impossible.  The  fox- 
hunting day  ends  when  it  is 
too  dark  to  tide  whether  a fax 
has  been  killed  or  not  It  Is 
not  unusual  for  no  fox  to  be 
found  throughout  the  day. 

In  many  hUly  areas,  the 
mounted  fox-hunt  is  not  effi- 
cient, although  it  exists;  foxes 


Border  line 

I AM  a simple  academic  with 
nothing  to  my  name  save  a 
PhD  and  a couple  of  honorary 
degrees  in  geography.  I can- 
not understand  this  business 
of  frontier  controls. 

This  government  seems  to 
agree  with  the  last  one  that 
we  have  to  keep  on  checking 
everyone’s  passports  because 
we  are  an  island.  This  sug- 
gests that  between  France 
and  Germany  (or  Belgium,  or 
wherever),  where  terrorists 
and  drug  barons  can  walk 


politics  consist  of  the  organi- 
sation of  attacks  on  the  lives 
and  freedoms  of  the  people 
deemed  racially  inferior. 
When  Patrick  Harrington  was 
a student  how  were  black  stu- 
dents flnd  socialists  in  the 
college  supposed  to  feel 
safe  in  the  presence  of  a man 
whose  organisation  wished  to 
hint  than?  If  he  was  left 
alone,  would  they  be? 

Politics  is  not  always  a gen- 
teel debate.  You  have  to 
choose  between  the  rights  of 
the  racist  and  those  of  their 
potential  victims. 

Ed  Horton. 

MBirchfield  Close, 

Oxford  0X4  SDL. 

YOU  state  that  the  student  I 
response  to  Valentine 
Strasser  has  been  less  than 
huge  and  pot  this  down  to  stu- 
dent apathy.  Actually,  it  has 
been  far  more  senaihle  than 
that  of  certain  lecturers.  The 
students' union  officers  voiced 
doubts  about  Strasser  when  it 
was  first  imTinrmrwl  that  he 
was  to  study  at  our  university. 
Investigations  by  the  Afro- 


Carribean  Society,  however, 
failed  to  find  any  students 
who  would  feel  upset  at  his 
continued  stay. 

The  union  has  kept  to  its  po- 
sition, which  is  feat  if  any  stu- 
dent complains  about  Captain 
Strasser  they  will  consider 
taking  action.  Until  then,  it 
would  seem  presumptuous  to 
judge  someone  without  having 
all  the  facts  available. 

James  Mackay. 

7 Wood  Street, 

Leamington  Spa, 

Walks  CV324HQ. 

MY  colleagues  at  Warwick 
University  are  well  ad- 
vised to  refose  to  teach  the  ex- 
dictator  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Given  his  behaviour  towards 
compatriots  whom  he  had 
never  even  met.  who  knows 
what  he  might  have  in  store 
for  a tutor  who  refused  to  give 
him  more  than  a “C”  for  an 
essay? 

(Dr)  John  E Coombes. 
Department  of  Literature, 
University  of  Essex, 

WI venhoe  Park, 

Colchester  C04  3SQ. 


r-D  Vulliamy  argues  that 
Cjoumallsts  with  “a  sense 


across  frontiers,  governments 
can  safely  abolish  all  con- 
trols; but  here,  where  they 
have  to  row  or  sail  across  a 
stretch  of  rather  choppy  and 
sick-maklng  water,  we  can't. 
Even  odder,  between  North- 
ern Ireland  and  the  Republic 
we  don’t  need  these  controls 
but  with  all  our  other  EU 
neighbours  we  do. 

You  can  now  go  from  Calais 
to  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder 
without  let  or  hindrance, 
while  we  continue  to  go  on 
with  all  this  nonsense. 

(Prof)  Peter  HalL 

12  Queens  Road,  London.  W52SA. 


Attention,  Tony 

IF  we  must  have  the  honours 
system,  shouldn't  an  incom- 
ing government  have  the 
right  to 'take  some  away? 
Jack  Crtteblow. 

73  SherweUHIH. 

Torquay,  Devon  TQ26LX. 

■NOTE  that  both  Sir  Robin 
I Buffer  and  Robin  Cook  will 
be  called  Robin.  Why  not 
Robin  B and  Robin  C? 

Gwyn  Jones. 

University  of  Greenwich, 
Creek  Road,  London  SE8  3B  W. 


of  humanity"  reject  neutral- 
ity in  war  in  favour  of,  in 
Martin  Bell’s  phase,  "the 
journalism  of  attachment" 
(Being  there.  May  9).  He  says 
he’s  pointed  out  for  years  that 
Western  diplomats  could 
have  stopped  the  slaughter  of 
children  instead  of  appeasing 
barbarism. 

But  the  bloodbath  causing 
children's  deaths  was  also  fu- 
elled by  Western  diplomats. 
In  Bell's  book.  In  Harm's 
Way,  he  shows  how  the  West- 
ern recognition  of  Croatia  In 
1991  was  viewed  by  some  ne- 
gotiators as  causing  the  Bos- 
nian war  and.  according  to 
Bell,  “condemned  200,000 
people  to  death.” 

While  attachment  to  life 
rather  than  death  is  common- 
sense,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  commonsense  for  jour- 
nalists to  be  attached  to  a par- 
ticular Western  diplomatic  or  i 
military  strategy.  Journalists 
may  all  agree  that  children 
should  not  die,  but  have  dif- 
ferent readings  of  events  and 
therefore  -•  alternative 
solutions. 

In  any  understanding  of  a 
war,  analysis  of  the  myriad 
factors  propelling  a country 
into  war  is  paramount.  Any- 


A Country  Diary 


OLD  WESTMORLAND:  When 
we  first  discovered  the  Whin- 
fell  ridge  almost  a lifetime 
ago,  it  was  a trackless  green 
switchback  of  shapely  fells 
flanking  the  lonely  Borrow 
Beck,  where  you  would  never 
meet  anybody.  Today,  viewed 
from  my  study  window,  per- 
haps six  miles  away,  there  are 
the  dark  shadows  of  a new 
conifer  forest  at  the  north  end 
and,  farther  south,  perched 
incongruously  on  the  skyline, 
two  towering  ugly  contrap- 
tions we  are  told  are  radio ! 
repeater  stations.  But,  despite 
this  harsh  evidence  of  the  1 
march  of  civilisation,  the 
ridge  is  still  a worthy  outing  if 
you  shut  your  eyes  to  the 
disgraceful  intrusion  in  a 
lovely  landscape  of  these 
space-age  monsters.  We 
tramped  it  again -do.  a recent 
sunny  day,  when  the  curlews 
were  calling  overhead,  return- 
ing along  Westmorland’s  Bor- 
row dale.  where  the  new  iambs 
were  gambolling  in  bright 
green  meadows  beside  the  tin- 
kling beck  — and  saw  only 
two  people  all  day.  There  is 
now  a thin  track  along  the 


one  can  be  attached-  What  Is 
Important  is  mi  what  basis  a 
journalist  takes  sides. 
William  Woodfer. 
Researcher.  Journalist* 

At  War  Project. 

London  International 
Research  Exchange. 

127  Sussex  Way. 

London  N7MU/. 

ED  VulHnmy'a  main  criti- 
cism of  Welcome  To  Sara- 
jevo seems  to  be  that  none  of 
the  film's  creators  "even  set 
foot  In  Sarajevo  until  the 
nightmare  was  over”.  Rut  hr 
still  thinks  the  film  capture* 
the  horror  of  the  siege  and 
sends  the  right  message  — 
"that  the  West  allowed  this  to 
happen”.  So.  surely  you  don’t 
have  to  have  visited  Sarajevo 
in  order  to  know  “the  iruth” 
about  the  war. 

Lets  have  more  films  about 
the  war  in  Bosnia,  less  sancti- 
monious breast-beating  by  Ed 
Vulliamy  and  tougher  ques- 
tions being  asked.  Like,  for 
Instance,  how  possibly  could 
a film  about  the  helpless 
people  of  Sarajevo  hold  the 
key  te'ianddrrfiutolna  a war 
that  ravaged  the  whole  of 
Yugoslavia? 

Richard  Woolfcnden. 

53  Cbesterford  Road,  ■ ■ 
London  E12GLD.  - 


ridge,  with  an  occasional  stile, 
the  trees  In  the  new  forest  are 
now  up  to  10  feet  high,  but 
hardly  obtrusive,  and  the 
views  of  the  Lakeland  fells, 
especially  of  Bowfeli  and  the 
Crinkles,  surprisingly  promi- 
nent Lonely  Borrowdale,  once 
threatened  with  a reservoir,  la 
a lovely  but  sad  valley  for  me 
— one  of  its  two  farmsteads 
looking  more  and  more  dere- 
lict on  every  visit.  All  the 
roofe  are  now  gone,  the  tim- 
bers rotting  away  and  the 
stone  wans,  within  which  gen- 
erations of  families  spent 
their  lives,  near  to  oedlapse. 
The  only  sound  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  dale  nowadays  ts 
the  soft  music  pf  the  water 
sliding  over  the  pink  granite 
boulders  in  the  beck.  Since  the 
Romans  left  their. garrison  at 
the  entrance  to  the  dale,  noth- 
ing much  bad  happened  to 
Borrowdale  until  first  the  rail- 
way and  then  the  motorway 
swept  past.  And,  excepting  the 
sight  of  the  twin  excrescences 
on  the  ridge,  the  dale,  must 
nave  looked  the.  same  500 
years  ago  as  the  other  day. 

A HARRY  OIUFFIN 


We  should  make  it  a dog’s  life  for  cats 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


IT  IS  rare  for  one  news- 
paper to  compare  itself  un- 
favourably with  another 
and  dangerous  for  colum- 
nists to  criticise  the  people  for 
whom  they  write.  But  today 
the  Times  and  its  readers  de- 
serve a special  accolade. 
Whilst  tiie  Guardian’s  corre- 
spondents concern  themselves 
with  the  potential  of  the  New 
Labour  government  and  the 
prospects  cf  the  Tory  leader- 
ship contenders,  letters  in  The 
Thunderer  continued  a con- 
troversy which  wilL  divide  the 
nation  long  after  the  success- 
ful Conservative  candidate 
has  lost  the  nest  two  general 
elections  and  Tony  Blair.  ftiD 
of  years  and  honour,  has  been 
succeeded  by  a Labour  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  of  whom  we 

have  not  yet  heard. 

The  argument  was  about  the 
rival  merits  of  cats  and  dogs 
— the  topic  of  my  first  debate 
In.  primary  school  and  the  sub- 
ject which  filled  the  opening 


pages  of  my  '‘composition” 
book.  It  is  reassuring  to  dis- 
cover that,  in  a changing 
world,  some  values  remain 
unaltered. 

The  hero  of  the  Times  Let- 
ters Page  was  Michael 
Purches,  eff  99  Farm  Road,  Ab- 
ingdon — a man  with  the 
courage  to  express  opinions 

which  I have  held  fbr  50  years 
1 but  never  dared  to  articulate. 

I Cats,  be  wrote,  are  natural 
sadists  and  he  reinforced  his 
allegation  with  hard  evidence. 

, "My  neighbours  keep  two  ex- 
ceptionally nasty  cats  which 
kill  wholesale  and  with  great 
cruelty.  They  have  wiped  out 
a whole  colony  of  frogs  and 
this  years’  ducklings  will  live 
but  a day.  A favourite  pastime 
is  to  take  a live  bird  into  tee 
kitchen  via  the  cat-flap,  there 
to  torment  it  for  hours ...  The 
cats  do  not  need  food.  They 
kill  purely  for  fun.” 

Mr  Purches  did  not  say 
whether  the  offending animals 
occupy  number  97  or  10L  But. 
even  without  that  precise  de- 
tail of  identification  and  de- 
spite the  acknowledgment 
that  the  people  next  door  ade- 
quately .feed  their  pets,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  his  letter 


has  done  much  to  encourage 
over-th  e-hedge  conversation 
in  the  gardens  of  Farm  Road. 
Abingdon. 

Mr  Roger  Connell,  of  22  Pi- 
geon Farm  Road,  Stoken- 
cburch.  Buckinghamshire, 
switched  the  attack  from  the 
cats  themselves  to  the  people 
who  keep  them.  "Cat  owners 
express  regret,  but  state  that 
the  carnage  caused  by  their 
pets  must  be  accepted  as  part 
of  nature.  This  is  dearly  ab- 
surd. The  cats  are  not  part  of 
the  balance  of  the  natural 
world  in  this  country . . . they 
have  been  imposed  on  nature 
by  human  beings.” 

Forget  for  a moment  the 
strange  implication  that  i 
human  beings  are  not  part  of  ( 
the  natural  world  and  rejoice 1 
that  another  stand  has  been  j 
taken  against  feline  tyranny. 
Compare  the  passionate  force 
of  the  Connell  remonstrance 
with  the  feeble  defence 
mounted  by  P Cunningham,  of 
72  Swanage  Road,  Southend- 
on-Sea.  "Without  the  constant 
attention  of  these  hunters,  the 
rodent  population  would  fast 
become  a problem.” 

But  tee  accolade  for  irre- 
sistible argument  goes  go 


Denise  Helps,  of  Chatley 
Farm  House,  Norton  St  Phil- 
lips, Bath,  for  a reply  to  a lady 
who  insisted  that  animal  in- 
stincts should  not  be.  inhib- 
ited- Ms  Helps’s  dog  "would 
certainly  chase,  and  possibly 
kill,  any  cat  she  may  own:  but 
she  need  not  be  distressed  as 
it  would  only  be  doing  what 
came  naturally.” 

Hie  coup  de  grace  came 
with  what  was  almost  an 
afterthought  Ms  Helps  ap- 
pealed to  an  emotion  which  is 
even  more  pronounced  in  the 
English  middle  classes  than 
the  need  to  own  a small  fury 
animal  — the  reverence  for 
hygiene.  "Recent  years  have 
seen  a very  successful  policy 
on  pollution  of  our  streets  and 
paries  by  dug  faeces.”  That  is 
not  a very  well-constructed 
sentence,  for  at  first  reading, 
it  seems  to  advocate  a munici- 
pal ordure-spreading  initia- 
tive. But  what  follows 
removes  all  doubt  "A  similar 
restriction  cm  cats  is  long 
overdue." 

This  morning  I heard  on 

the  radio  that  Humphry  

the  Downing  Street  cat. 
whose  continued  occupation 
of  Number  10  is  the  only 


recent  example  of  Tony  Blair 

not  getting  his  own  way 

had  killed  a duck  in  st 
James's  Park  and  is  to  he  in- 
terviewed  by  the  Cabinet  Sec- 
retory. Do  I not  recall  several 
ministerial  miscreants  being 

subject  to  the  same  process 

without  revealing  the  mtsde- ; 
meanours  which  SUbse- , 
quenffy  resulted  In  their  res- 1 
ignation  from  the ' 
Government? 

Perhaps  Sir  Robin  Buffer  is  ! 
more  severe  with  cats  than 
wth  parliamentary  secretar- 
ies- But  if  Humphry  had  been 
a dog,  tee  inquiry  would  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  Cabinet 
Secretary’s  hands.  Like 
Buster  the  dog  in  my  life,  he 
would  have  been  prosecuted 
under  the  Royal  parks  Act 
and  subjected  to  terrible  tab- 
loid puns  about  being  up  in 
front  of  the  beak. 

Cats  have  escaped  control 
because  of  the  myth  which 
has  surrounded  them  ever 
store  they  were  deified  by  the 
detent  Egyptians.  In  truth, 
th«r  set  off  allergic  reactions 
to  highly  intelligent  people  •— 
Cherie  Blair  and  me  — and 
spread  fleas.  But  de&iicated 
aesthetes  have  elevated  them 


into  solitary  creatures  of  h 
dependence  and  mystery;  Yo 
could  not  imagine  r chasblr 
dog  which  slowly  dls&i 
peered,  leaving  nothing  to 
htod  but  its  smile,  or  ‘the  do 

mfecHon  for  sheep,  are  asset 
Vi??  gregarious  animate 
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Conakry  Diary 


Claudia  McElroy 


GUINEA’S  capital  has 
been  trying  hard  in 
recent  months  to 
live  up  to  its  self-awarded 
name:  the  garden  city.  De- 
rided as  the  smelliest  and 
dirtiest  city  In  aU  West  Af- 
rica, Conakry’s  municipal 
authorities  have  been  bat- 
tling to  purge  it  of  the  insa- 
lubrity which  threatens 
the  one  million  population 
with  cholera  and  other 
diseases. 

But  now  the  mountains 
of  putrescence  BninC  the 
streets  and  stagnant  pools 
of  sewage  from  blocked 
drains  have  disappeared, 
carted  off  by  council  work- 
ers to  unknown  destina- 
tions. At  the  same  time, 
stall-holders  and  street 
vendors  have  been  press- 
ganged  into  helping  with 
the  clean-up  effort,  part  of 
a year-long  campaign  of 
health  and  sanitation 
education. 

The  task  of  disposing  of 
600  tons  of  waste  everyday 
is  not  a simple  one:  while 

some  of  it  Is  burned,  most  is 

merely  redistributed, 
dumped  on  waste  ground 

outside  the  city  limits 

the  city  is  built  on  a narrow 
peninsula,  allowing  it  little 
room  for  expansion.  Slowly 
the  tide  of  rubbish  is  accu- 
mulating aga|^  making 
even  more  onerous  the 
challenge  of  improving  the 
run-down  metropolis. 

Nowhere  can  the  non-ful- 
filment of  Conakry’s  aspi- 
rations of  grandeur  be  bet- 
ter seen  than  at  the  former 
presidential  palace  at  the  * 
southernmost  tip  of  the 
peninsula.  Built,  along 
with  50  Moorish-style  vil- 
las, to  host  the  conference 
of  the  Organisation  of  Afri- 
can Unity  in  1984  (an  event 
cancelled  due  to  the  sndden 
death  of  the  Marxist 
“father  of  the  nation”  Se- 
kon  Toure),  and  then  used 
as  the  office  of  President 
General  Lansana  Conte, 
the  building  is  now  dilapi- 
dated — targeted  last  year 
in  an  army  mutiny  that  al- 
most toppled  the 
presidency. 

You  can  see  the  charred 
remains  of  roof  Joists,  ma- 
sonry mortar-holed, 
shards  of  glass  in  windows, 
and  weed-choked  grounds 
which  are  now  home  to  sev- 
eral hundred  vultures. 
Flocks  of  the  grotesque 
birds  circle  overhead, 
while  the  rest  play  tug-of- 
war  with  carrion  and  other 
tilth  that  has  been  thrown 
in  from  the  street-side. 

A solitary  dumpster  near 
the  main  gate  can’t  contain 
the  waste  produced  by  the 
adjacent  market-stalls — at 
which  it  is  possible  to 
sample  grilled  gizzard  and 
a choice  of  skewered  offaJL 
While  notices  forbidding 
urinating  against  the  pal- 
ace walls  go  unheeded, 
children  defy  the  acrid 
smell  to  scavenge  in  the 
overflow  of  rubbish, 
emerging  occasionally 
with  some  “prize". 

Sceptics  gloat  over  the 
apparent  futility  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s clean-up  efforts. 
“This  campaign  is  totally 
superficial,  since  every 
day  the  same  amount  of 
rubbish  reappears  and  the 
problem  never  goes  away,” 
says  one  leading  member 
of  the  Opposition  coalition. 

“The  government  is  for- 
ever involved  in  one  kind 
of  clean-up  campaign  or 
another,  but  the  main  prob- 
lem is  always  the  same: 
management  They  simply 
react  to  issues  but  have  no 
actual  strategy,  and  don't 
know  how  to  go  about  solv- 
ing problems,”  he  says  — 
referring  to  the  anti-cor- 
ruption task  force  insti- 
tuted by  the  government 
last  year,  aimed  at  stamp- 
ing out  fraud  in  the  public 
sector  and  penalising 
wrongdoers. 

“This  has  been  mere 
tokenism  as  there  have 
been  no  arrests  and  no 
sanctions,”  he  adds.  “You 
can’t  keep  sweeping  dirt 
under  the  carpet  forever 
and  expect  It  not  to  create  a 
bad  smeH.” 

This  politician  is  pessi- 
mistic about  the  future  of  a 
country  which,  he  says,  de- 
spite having  democratic  in- 
stitutions. continues  to  be 
ran  as  a dictatorship. 

He  laments  what  he  sees  as 
the  sad  paradox  that  is 
Guinea:  that  while  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  costly 
cleaning  exercises,  the  cap- 
ital city  continues  to  have  a 
reputation  far  being  one  of 
the  dirtiest  in  the  region, 
and  while  the  country  is 
sitting  on  huge  potential 
mineral  wealth  it  contin- 
ues to  be  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  world. 

Looking  at  the  vultures 
hovering  over  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  show- 
piece of  the  nation,  one  can 
see  what  he  means. 


Guardian  man  as 
born-again  feminist 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


I WAS  catching  up  with 
Naomi  Wolf  when  Debo- 
rah Corrigan  and  Janet 
Street-Porter  came  to  nail 
So  bang  goes  a lifetime  of 
wimpish  silence  on  feminism: 
a career  spent  watching  it  all 
happen  and  not  knowing 
what  would  happen  next 
Guardian  man  had  a seat  in 
the  stalls.  You  knew  in  the 
sixties,  as  you  thumbed 
through  Mary  Stott’s  postbag, 
that  there  was  something  real 
and  urgent  and  strong  out 
there.  So  many  women  sealed 
in  the  smug  cylinder  of  family 
life,  caught  in  the  same  insu- 
lated frustration.  They  were 
exploding:  they  would  change 
the  seventies:  and  they  did. 

It  was  too  late  to  rescue  past 
generations,  like  the  one  my 
brilliant  graduate  mother-in- 
law  belonged  to.  Forty  years 
before  she’d  had  a fast-track 
Crvll  Service  career  unwind- 
ing before  her,  until  she  fell 
in  love  and  got  married.  Mar- 
riage — not  children  then, 
just  marriage  — was  manda- 


tory resignation.  A barbarous 
waste.  At  least,  at  last,  we 
were  making  progress. 

What  manner  of  progress  as 
the  century  splutters  out?  Be- 
yond all  dreams  for  Guardian 
man.  There  are  five  women 
on  the  paper’s  board:  a man- 
aging director,;  a production 
director,  an  IT  director,  an 
advertising  director,  a deputy 
editor.  They’re  there  because 
they’re  simply  the  best  More, 
they  mostly  fit  a wider  cul- 
ture where  a career  and  a life 
go  almost  automatically 
together.  Two  partners,  both 
working,  both,  earning.  A 
home  and  a style  of  living 
which  not  only  allows  it  but 
often  seems  to  make  it 
mandatory. 

Td  have  settled  for  that, 
reading  Mary’s  old  yellow  let- 
ters. The  release  of  talent  Is 
formidable.  But  did  we'  quite 
realise  the  exhaustion  and 
strain  that  could  go  with  it? 
That  pressured  fatigue  was 
the  other  side  of  frustration’s 
coin?  And  if  we  had,  would  it 
have  made  any  difference? 

Naomi  Woir  seems-  to  me 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
writers  around  because  she 
writes  beautifully,  empiri- 
cally, and  because  she  offers 
no  answers  beyond  herself  in 
an  age  of  questions.  Last  time 
out  in  Fire  With  Fire,  there 
was  a thesis.  Goodbye  “Vic- 
tim Feminism”,  hello  “Power 
Feminism”.  Such  books 
habitually  require  a thesis. 


Promiscuities  has  a number 
of  causes  and  protests,  hut  no 
such  thesis.  It’s  about  grow- 
ing up  and  coming  to  terms 
with  your  sexuality  and  de- 
fining it  for  yourself  as  a 
human  being.  It  helps  tell  us 
where  we’ve  got  to.  not  where 
we're  going. 

Which  is  where  Debbie  and 
Janet  come  in.  Miss  Corrigan 
Is  a retired  Page  3 girl  cur- 
rently playing  the  Good  Fairy 
In  Sinderella  Comes  Again  at 
the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  (and 
having  a well-publicised  fling 
with  Jim  Davidson,  a blueish 
comic  famous  for  flings).  But 
she  sounds  a damned  sight 
funnier  than  him. 

Did  she  (a  lady  from  the 
Sun  asked  the  other  day)  feel 
thrilled  to  be  so  chosen?  No. 
“There’s  only  one  left  I must 
be  the  last  one  on  the  elec- 
toral roll.”  Did  she  mind 
being  a blonde  bimho?  No. 
“My  boobs  still  walk  into  a 
room  10  minutes  before  1 do.” 
And  talking  of  chest  measure- 
ments: 'T  had  two  boob  jobs. 
One  when  I was  20  which  took 
me  from  34C  to  34D  and  a 
second  last  year  which  made 
me  34DD.  I was  so  pleased 
with  the  first  job  that  I kept 
the  silicone  boob  bits  after 
they  were  replaced  by  the  big- 
ger ones  and  had  them  made 
into  paperweights.” 

Miss  Street-Porter,  mean- 
while, is  having,  problems 
with  her  fourth  husband,  a 28- 
year-old  salesman  called 


David  SoDtind  she  met  at  a 
Pet  Shop  Boys  party  and 'mar- 
ried In  Las  Vegas  last  year. 
She  wants  a divorce  aod  him 
out  of  the  house.  There's  a 
£3,500  removal  offer  on  the 
table,  which  doesn't  seem 
enough  yet. 

Young  Solkind  has  been 
giving  the  usual  round  of  in- 
terviews with  quotes  like  “Oh 
God.  she's  older  than  my 
mother”  and  “She  wanted  sex 
at  least  once  a day,  and  I 
began  to  feel  used”.  The  best 
snippet,  though,  is  one  no- 
body could  make  up:  “She 
would  talk  to  me  like  1 was  a 
newspaper  reporter”. 

It's  the  attitudes  that  tell 
some  of  the  story.  Precious 
.little  tabloid  reverence  for 
“Love  Rat”  Jim,  whose  third 
wife  (another  Page  3 girl)  and 
assorted  children  are  more 
victims  than  empowered.  Nil 
sympathy  for  the  toy  boy  with 
a taste  for  fivers.  Reverse  the 
genders  of  all  concerned  and 


Are  there  many 
brave  campaigns 
yet  to  wage?  Of 
course  — as 
women  MPs  drive 
out  men  in  suits 


you  don’t  end  up  with  a the- 
sis. Miss  Street-Porter  is  a 
successful  (nay.  unique)  wom- 
an. She's  allowed  to  do  what 
she  likes.  And  Debbie?  She 
just  makes  bright  jokes  about 
her  body,  the  prop  she’s  had 
custom-built  to  make  her  way 
in  the  world. 

I thought  Naomi  Wolf  got  it 
right  after  The  Beauty  Myth, 
her  first  peep  over  the  barri- 
cades. *““Wo  men."  she  said, 
"have  to  stop  policing  each 
other’s  appearance  and  each 
other’s  sexuality.  I had  the  ex- 


Seumas  Milne  questions  whether  unions  will  continue  to  fund 
the  Labour  Party  if  they  are  not  listened  to  or  treated  with  contempt 

Silenced  voices 


Nothing  more 
neatly  illustrates 
the  reversed  roles 
of  business  and 
trade  unions  in 

the  new  Labour  pantheon 
than  the  appointment  of  BP’s 
chairman.  Sir  David  Simon, 
to  a plum  ministerial  job  in 
charge  of  trade  and  competi- 
tiveness. Under  previous 
Labour  administrations,  u 
was  trade  unionists  like 
Ernie  Bevin  and  Frank  Cous- 
ins who  were  drafted  in  to 
Inject  some  real-world  expen- 
se into  the  government 
W„w,  in  deference  to  the 
transformed  social  landscape, 
capital  has  been  installed  on 
the  inside  track,  while  the 
representatives  of  organised 
labour  are  left  to  lobby  from 
te  outer  office. 

Ministerial  advancement  in 
Tony  Blair’s  government  was 
possibly  a prize  most  trade 
union  leaders  were  content  to 
forego.  But  the  unions'  rough- 


ing-up  at  the  hands  of  Blairite 
zealots  in  the  months  before 
the  election  has  left  them 
punch-drunk  and  disorien- 
tated, pateful  for  almost  any 
kindness  the  new  government 
may  decide  to  bestow. 

Distancing  is  scarcely  the 
word  to  describe  the  succes- 
sion of  public  puidowns,  de- 
nunciations and  policy  U- 
turns'  heaped  during  the 
election  campaign  on  a move- 
ment which  still  remains  at 
the  heart  of  Labour’s  organi- 
sation and  finances. 

Indeed,  the  party's  ritual 
humiliations  of  the  unions 

may  require  a re-assessment 

of  the  adage  that  “he  who 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune’ . 
For  all  the  promises  of  seri- 
ous money  from  Tony  Blair’s 
new  business  friends,  the 
unions  still  pick  up  most  of 
the  Labour  Party's  bills,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  £11  mil- 
lion towards  the  1997  election 
costs,  along  with  office  ex- 


penses for  the  leader  and  a 
string  of  frontbenchers  — 
plus  providing  10,000  election 
campaign  workers. 

For  this,  they  have  secured 
the  promise  of  an  unspecified 
minimum  wage  and  some 
modest  pledges  on  employee 
rights,  which  would  still 
leave  Britain,  In  Blair’s  boast, 
with  a “more  restricted  trade 
union  legislative  framework 
than  any  country  in  the  west- 
ern world”.  Even  some  of 
these  commitments — such  as 
the  right  to  union  recognition 
where  more  than  half  a work- 
force wants  it  — have  now 
been  put  on  the  back-burner. 

The  secret  “contact  group" 
meetings  between  the  labour 
and  union  leaders  have  long 
since  become  a dialogue  of 
the  deaf,  with  one  union  par- 
ticipant claiming  Blair  treats 
them  “with  contempt”. 

Now  the  newly-elected 
Prime  Minister  plans  to 
deepen  his  party  reforms. 


with  a package  aimed  at  mini- 
mising party-government 
conflict  which  is  expected  to 
be  nodded  through  a grateful 
Labour  conference  later  in 
the  year.  The  changes  would 
reduce  union  Influence  still 
further,  watering  down  the 
powers  of  the  conference  and 
national  executive,  where  the 
unions  still  maintain  a strong 
voice. 

Such  defiance  of  political 
and  financial  gravity  clearly 
cannot  last.  And  while  a final 
breach  between  Labour  and 
the  unions  would  depend  on 
state  funding  of  political  par- 
ties. it  is  unsurprising  that 
there  is  growing  union  specu- 
lation about  rationing  cash 
support  for  the  party  or  even 
breaking  the  organisational 
link  altogether  before  the 
unions  are  forcibly  pushed 
out  of  Labour’s  back  door. 

To  try  to  hammer  out  a 
common  strategy  to  deal  with 
this  situation,  the  general  sec- 


traordinary  experience  of  get- 
ting out  there  to  protest 
against  men  judging  women's 
appearance  and  sexuality, 
only  to  find  that  women  do  it 
to  each  other  on  an  equally 
destructive,  level.  Women 
cant  ask  that  the  dominant 
forces  in  society  stop  treating 
us  in  a certain  way  if  we  don't 
stop  treating  each  other  in 
that  way." 

That  was  five  years  ago 
and  you  see  a settling  back. 
For  Promiscuities,  though  all 
about  women  growing  up,  is 
really  about  human  beings 
ranting  to  terms.  It  tells  male 
readers,  to  be  sure,  what 
women  feel:  but  only  so  they 
can  recognise  their  own  feel- 
ings and  their  own 

crassnesses. 

When  she  writes  about  her 
mother  in  1967  stowing  away 

“the  disgraced  accessories  of 
her  past  life  — the  scratchy 
gold  lame  cocktail  dress,  the 
circle-stitched  brassiere  that 
made  two  torpedo  cones”  and 
opting  for  Day-Glo  mini- 
dresses and  suede  halter  tops 
with  snaps,  she  asks  a univer- 
sal question.  "Suddenly,  our 
mothers  were  becoming  sexy 
girls.  Who,  then,  would  be  our 

mothers?  Who  would  our 
mothers  be?” 

The  last  35  years  have  been 
taking  the  stereotypes  and 
mashing  them.  Is  that  over? 


Not  yet  not  remotely.  Are 
there  many  brave  campaigns 
yet  to  wage?  Of  course  — as 
women  MPs  drive  out  the 
men  in  suits.  Of  course  — 
when  an  American  TV  ac- 
tress coming  out  Is  big  event 
news. 

But  Wolf  and  Corrigan  and 
Street-Porter  can't  be  taken 
together  and  whipped  into  an- 
other thesis.  They  say.  as  in- 
dividuals, that  they're  happy 
where  they've  got  to,  that 
they  can  define  themselves 
now,  thanks  very  much.  A 
time,  finally,  without  a driv- 
ing thesis?  That,  to  me. 
sounds  like  real  progress. 


retaries  of  the  three  largest 
Labour-affiliated  unions  — 
Rodney  Bickerstaffe,  Bill 
Morris  and  John  Edmonds  — 
are  due  to  meet  this  morning 
in  London. 

Despite  their  battering 
under  the  New  Labour  ascen- 
dancy. the  mood  among  some 
senior  union  leaders  is  — per- 
haps worryingly  for  the  gov- 
ernment — remarkably  up- 
beat In  the  final  stages  of  the 
campaign.  Blair  is  reported  to 
have  asked  of  the  union  lead- 
ers: “Do  these  guys  really 
understand  that  I mean  what 
Isay?" 

THE  answer  appears 
to  be:  up  to  a point 
“It  can’t  be  as  bad 
as  it  looked  before,” 
one  senior  union 
leader  remarks.  “The  ban’s  in 
the  government's  court,  but  I 
simply  can’t  believe  that  the 
attitude  adopted  In  the  elec- 
tion period  is  going  to  be  the 
normal  state  of  affoirs.”  says 
another. 

There  is  much  talk  of  there 
being  everything  to  play  for 
and  ‘‘waiting  on  events"  to 
produce  a more  favourable 
government-union  climate. 
Expectations  had  been  so  low- 
ered that  many  union  offi- 
cials have  been  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  government’s 
performance  — notably  on 
Issues  like  the  Social  Chapter, 
GCHQ  and  the  minimum 
wage  — in  its  first  10  days. 
There  is  particular,  delight 
that  the  union-friendly  John 
Prescott  protege,  Ian  McCart- 
ney. has  been  put  in  charge  of 
the  TniuTTniim  wage  and  em- 
ployee rights  — in  place  of  the 
Blairite  Stephen  Byers. 

In  a formulation  which 
echoes  other  union  officials. 
John  Monks,  the  TUC's  gen- 
eral secretary,  argues  that  the 
"crucial  relationship  is  not 
the  party-union  relation- 
ship", but  that  between 
unions  and  government  He 
believes  that  on  training  and 
investment,  the  minimum 
wage,  employment  law,  the 
jobs  programme  for  under-25s 
and  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, the  Blair  government 
will  need  to  work  closely  with 
the  unions. 

Another  union  leader 
counters  that  it  is  “embar- 
rassing to  look  for  little  bits  to 
be  thrown  to  us  and  pretend 
we’ve  got  influence”.  Instead, 
the  unions  should  be  more 
pro-active  in  promoting  an 
independent  political  agenda. 

Meanwhile,  Labour’s  cur- 
rent honeymoon  and  recent 
public-sector  pay  deals  mean 
that  there  is  little  Immediate 
likelihood  of  industrial  con- 
flict with  the  new  administra- 
tion. The  7T7C  is  anxious  to 
promote  itself  as  a “social 
partner”  with  both  business 
and  government,  and  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  at  least 
nods  in  that  direction  from 
Whitebafl. 

But  genuine  partnership 
demands  some  sort  of  parity 
of  strength.  And  the  brutal 
truth  is  that  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  organisational 
rupture  between  Labour  and 

the  unions,  the  government 

pays  court  to  business  be- 
cause It  is  powerful,  while  the 
unions  must  take  what  they 
are  given  because  they  are 
enfeebled. 

For  that  to  change,  the  Brit- 
ish unions  need  to  rebuild 
their  strength  from  the  bot- 
tom up  and  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  newly-invigorated 
American  counterparts, 
which  have  switched 
resources  into  a recruitment 
and  organisation  crusade  and 
adopted  an  “in  your  face” 
style  of  iminnismT  which  is 
transforming  the  United 
Stales  labour  scene.  Only  by 
regaining  their  muscle  at  the 
industrial  level  will  the  Brit- 
ish nitinwn  regain  real  politi- 
cal influence. 


The  politics  of 
the  state  of 
Humphrey’s  fur 


Ros  Coward 


EW  Labour's  first  pol- 
icy disaster  was  nar- 
rowly avoided  last 
week.  Amid  rumours  that 
Humphrey,  the  Downing 
Street  cat,  was  due  for  an 
extinction  more  brutal  — and 
less  deserved  — than  John 
Major's,  Cherie  Blair,  the 
chief  executioner,  relented 
and  hugged  the  nation's  pre- 
mier pet.  Had  things  gone 
badly  for  Humphrey,  it  could 
have  been  a PR  disaster  of 
some  magnitude.  Last  week 
was  National  Pet  Week. 

Pet  Week  attracted  keen 
tabloid  interest;  they  know 
ignoring  pet  stories  would  be 
like  dropping  the  FA  cup.  Not 
so  the  broadsheets.  For  the 
thinking  classes,  keeping  pets 
is  one  of  those  very  British, 
very  embarrassing,  habits,  to 
be  kept  private.  Documenta- 
ries. like  Modern  Times, 
show  pet  owners  as  bizarre  or 
marginal.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  truth:  there’s  a mass  con- 
cern for  animals  out  there. 
Rightly  so,  the  nation's 
relationship  with  its  pets  is 
the  benchmark  of  our  matu- 
rity as  a society. 

Middle-class  folk  dismiss 
interest  in  pets  as  infantile, 
normally  left  behind  when 
puppy  posters  make  way  for 
the  Spice  Girls.  Anyone  who 
talks  of  loving  a .pet  or  takes 
in  stray  cats  is  castigated  as 
an  inadequate  adult,  not  up  to 
proper  human  relationships. 
To  remain  credible  as  an 
adult  interest  has  to  be  ratio- 
nal rather  than  sentimental,  a 
political  concern  with  welfare 
rather  an  emotional  response 
to  animals.  The  PC  response 
is  to  worry  about  dog-mess  or 
why  the  RSPCA  promotes  pet 
ownership  when,  two  weeks 
before,  it  released  statistics 
on  increasing  cruelty  to  pets. 

Animal  rights,  compassion 
in  forming,  and  anti -hunting 
are  the  respectable  middle- 
class  positions.  But  they  are 
charity  activities.  They 
merely  graze  the  surface  of 
the  great  pet  movement  with 
its  shows,  clubs,  specialist 
journals  and  rescue  centres. 
Having  pets  is  different.  Ifs 
about  sharing  a life  with  a 
different  natural  species.  The 
words  owners  use  are  more 
likely  to  be  friendship,  com- 
panionship, love. 

Pet  Week  provided  plenty 
to  scoff  at  especially  (among 
hints  on  how  to  use  pets  to 
reduce  stress),  the  suggestion 
of  “taking  a donkey  for  a 
walk”.  But  therapy  Increas- 
ingly recognises  that  close 
contact  with  another  species 
evokes  powerful  feelings,  and 
uses  animals  to  help  autistic 
children  or  long-term  prison- 
ers. Cliche  and  prejudice  still 


swamp  this  area.  Those  who 
celebrate  intimate  physical 
contact  with  a natural  species 
in  their  home  are  mocked  as 
pandering  to  the  “animal  in 
themselves"  or  accused  of 
anthropomorphism. 

This  is  nothing  but  snob- 
bery, bom  of  class  prejudice, 
or  embarrassment  about  “in- 
ferior" creatures  evoking 
powerful  feelings.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  this  culture  is 
really  about,  television's  cur- 
rent dream  format  — animal 
rescue  programmes  — comes 
from  its  heartland.  BBC's  An- 
imal Hospital  is  presided  over 
by  Rolf  Harris  weeping  over 
wounded  animals  like  Mother 
Theresa  with  a beard.  Aston- 
ishingly successful,  with  big- 
ger audiences  than  The  Bill, 
now  Channel  4 has  cloned  a 
daily  version.  Pet  Rescue, 
also  with  above-average  view- 
ing figures. 

People  in  these  pro- 
grammes take  it  for  granted 
that  animals  have  parallel 
lives  to  our  own.  experienc- 
ing illness,  cruelty,  pain  and 
pleasure;  also  that  animals 
are  entitled  to  courtesy  and 
respect  and  should  never  suf- 
fer for  human  pleasures.  The 
programmes  make  this  paral- 
lel world  subtly  different. 
Here,  the  chUd  (animal)  pro- 
tection teams  don't  mess  up: 
the  doctors  (vets)  are  not 
□awed;  prospective  adopters 
of  gerblls  undergo  mare  rigor- 
ous checks  than  those  adopt- 
ing babies  from  China;  and 
those  who  commit  cruelty  out 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
treated  with  a humanity 
which  would  shame  Jack 
Straw.  Idealisation,  of  course, 
but  it  marks  real  aspirations 
to  how  things  should  be  when 
we  live  closely  beside  other 
species. 

KEEPING  pets  may  not 
be  a relationship  with 
nature  as  the  purists 
understand  it.  But  many 
clearly  feel  they  are  involved 
in  an  encounter,  a relation- 
ship, with  a different  species. 
How  they  comport  themselves 
reflects  on  their  humanity 
and  society's.  So  it  is  nonsen- 
sical to  draw  the  usual  dis- 
tinctions between  sentimen- 
tal (had)  relationships  with 
animals  and  proper  political 
concerns  with  welfare.  One 
moves  seamlessly  into  the 
other.  People  who  shake  a tin 
for  donkey  rescue  centres  will 
now  also  be  found  at  the  heart 
of  animal  politics,  like  gran- 
nies protesting  against  the 
veal  trade  or  schoolchildren 
against  hunting. 

It’s  a measure  of  the  snob- 
bery of  British  intellectuals 
that  many  don't  realise  the 
debate  about  animal  rights 
has  moved  on.  Only  pompous 
intellectuals  of  the  Moral 
Maze  variety  still  hold  sterile 
debates  about  animal  rights 
and  possible  conflicts  with 
ours.  Otherwise,  there's  a 
new.  solid  ethics,  from  pets 
through  to  wild  animals, 
which  1s  now  part  of  the  polit- 
ical geography  of  Britain.  The 
shine  on  Humphrey's  coat 
will  tell  how  well  the  Blairs 
are  reading  that  map. 
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Marco  Ferreri 


Blowing  out 
the  censor 


up 

mm  ■ 


Eric  Ogden 


MARCO  Ferreri. 

who  has  died 
aged  68,  was  one 
or  the  most 
iconoclastic  of 
the  generation  of  Italian  film 
directors  that  emerged  after 
the  first  wave  of  neorealists. 
He  is  best  known  internation- 
ally for  his  1973  Franco-Ital- 
ian  grotesque  comedy  La 
Grande  Bouffe  (Blow  Out). 
The  film  — in  which  a group 
of  friends  gorge  themselves  to 
death  — won  him  critical 
praise,  and  indignation  from 
censors  and  many  audiences 
who  found  its  gluttonous  met- 
aphors hard  to  stomach. 

Bom  in  Milan.  like  many  of 
his  age  emerging  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  aftermath  of 
fascism.  Ferreri  became  im- 
patient with  studying  and 
was  soon  making  a living 
from  odd  jobs,  finding  a first 
vocation  as  a salesman.  An 
interest  in  cinema  led  him 
into  the  trade  through  selling 
film  equipment  During  a 
business  trip  to  Spain  in  1933 
he  found  a kindred  spirit  in 
the  satirical  writer.  Raphael 
Azcona.  It  was  one  of  Az- 
cona's  stories  that  was  to  in- 
spire Ferreri’s  first.  1958  fUm, 
El  Pisito  (The  Apartment), 
which  the  the  two  men  script- 
ed together  and  shot  in  Spain. ! 
It  won  an  award  at  that  year's 
Locarno  Festival. 

Ferreri  made  two  more 
films  in  Spain,  the  second  of ! 
which,  Los  Chicos,  was  never 
distributed  because  it  was 
banned  by  the  Spanish  cen- 
sors. The  third.  El  Cochecito 
(The  Wheelchair)  1960,  won 
him  further  international  at- 
tention as  a newcomer  to  the 
Buhuel  school  of  black  hu- 
morists. The  London  Film 
Festival  gave  him  a special 
mention. 

He  returned  to  Italy  and  in 
1963.  after  directing  an  epi- 
sode in  a Zavattini  omnibus 
film,  made  L'ape  Regina  (The 
Queen  Bee),  his  first  Italian 
feature,  co-scripted  with  Az- 
cona- It  immediately  ran  foul  i 
of  the  Italian  censors  who  | 
made  him  soften  the  title  by  ; 
putting  “a  modem  story"  as  a 
prefix  and  making  several 
cuts.  The  film  was  a savage  1 
satire  of  Catholic  family  mo- 1 


Jim  Collins 


res  with  Ugo  Tognazzi  and 
Marina  Vlady  as  the  typical 
Italian  bourgeois  husband 
and  wife  who  take  too  liter- 
ally the  teachings  of  the 
church  about  conjugal  obliga- 
. lions,  resulting  in  his  death 
from  over-exertion  in  his 
efforts  to  produce  an 
offspring. 

In  the  film  I made  one  of  my 
cameo  appearances  of  those 
years,  as  a priest  conducting 
exercises  in  the  “spiritual 
retreat”  where  Tognazzi  goes 
i for  a full  immersion  in  Catho- 
lic doctrine.  Watching  Ferreri 
at  work  I got  the  Impression 
— confirmed  over  subsequent 
years  when  I saw  him  on 
public  or  private  occasions  — 
that  Marco  was  a mischle- 


I saw  that  Marco 
was  a mischievous 
butaJso 

good-humoured 
schoofboy  who 
never  grew  up 

vous  but  good-humoured 
schoolboy  who  never  grew 
up.  Like  his  mentor  Luis  Bun- 
ueL  his  anarchy,  or  anti -con- 
formism, was  a tease  even  if  it 
was  imbued  with  intelligence 
and  a genuine  discomfort 
when  faced  with  hypocrisy. 

Naturally  orthodox  Euro- 
pean bourgeois  society  was 
shocked  in  those  years  but  so 
were  Americans  who  never 
really  took  to  his  films  out- 
side of  campus  film  circles. 
Among  the  30  features  he 
made,  the  one  which  inevita- 
bly won  the  most  vitriolic 
reception  was  La  Grande 
Bouffe  in  which  a quartet  of 
actors  who  were  so  often  pro- 
tagonists of  his  black  comedy 
work  (two  French.  Michel 
Piccoli  and  Philippe  Noiret, 
two  Italians.  Marcello  Mas- 
trolannl  and  Ugo  Tognazzi) 
hole  up  in  a villa  in  the  Pari- 
sian suburbs  and  decide  to  eat  i 
themselves  to  death. 

As  with  Pasolini’s  Salo.  also 
made  in  the  early  1970s,  some  , 


of  the  distasteful  scenes  upset 
spectators,  but  the  metaphors 
chosen  for  this  portrait  of  how 
far  human  degradation  can  go 
give  us  a document  of  the 
times,  no  more  repellent  than 
moments  in  Seneca  or  Shake- 
speare or  Rabelais. 

Many  will  agree  that  Fer- 
reri's  masterpiece  was  Oil- 
linger  6 mono  (Dillinger  is 
Dead),  1969,  in  which  with 
measured  but  stunningly  vi- 
sual cinematic  style,  he  un- 
folds the  last  boors  in  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  man,  an  engi- 
neer who  has  decided  to  com- 
mit suicide.  Michel  Piccoli 
gave  one  of  his  most  masterly 
performances  and  Ferreri, 
this  time,  avoided  his  usual 
paradoxical  excesses. 

He  somehow  always  man- 
aged to  find  financing  for 
films  in  recent  years  even  if 
be  rarely  had  a commercial 
success.  He  got  great  help 
from  his  French  wife.  Jacque- 
line, who  was  usually  his  pro- 
ducer. Among  his  most  recent 
films  were  La  Came  (Flesh), 
1991  in  which  he  returned  to 
the  theme  of  Eros  and  ’food, 
and  La  Casa  del  Sorriso 
(House  Of  Smiles).  The  latter, 
which  won  the  1991  Berlin 
Festival's  Golden  Bear,  was 
the  story  of  a passionate  love 
affair  between  two  inmates  of 
an  old  age  home  and  proved 
that  for  all  his  apparent  cyni- 
cism he  still  bad  a heart 

The  Ferrerls  always  seemed 
to  have  a nose  for  finding 
homes  in  ancient  paiaxri  in 
Rome's  historical  centre.  In 
recent  years,  however,  they 
lived  mostly  in  Paris,  in  the  St 
Germain-des-Pres  neighbour- 
hood, and  when  Marco  went  to 
buy  pasta  in  the  local  Italian 
shop  he’d  often  meet  a fellow 
exile  from  Rome,  intimate 
friend  and  of  course  lead  actor 
in  so  many  of  his  films.  Mar- 
cello Mastroianni. 

That  grocer  has  lost  two 
VIP  customers  in  six  months. 
And  European  cinema  has 
lost  another  of  its  contempo- 
rary greats. 

John  Francis  Lane 

Marco  Ferreri.  film  director, 
bom  May  11.  1928;  died  May  9. 
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Honoured . . . Marco  Ferreri  won  the  1991  Berlin  Golden  Bear  for  his  House  Of  Smiles 


Smooth  sax  in 
the  West  End 


JIM  COLLINS,  wbo  has 
died  on  the  eve  of  his  73rd 
birthday,  built  a Jazz 
career  bom  in  the  the  era  of 
the  postwar  dance  bands  of 
London's  hotel-based 
nightlife. 

His  “middle  period"  style 
was  rooted  in  the  sound  of 
mid- 1930s  to  early- L910s  jazz 
and  his  inspirations  were  the 
great  saxophonist  and  com- 
poser, Benny  Carter,  Duke  El- 
lington’s alto  saxophonist 
Johnny  Hodges,  and,  particu- 
larly. the  English  multi-in- 
strumentalist Freddie  Gard- 
ner. Mellifluous  and 
rhapsodic  on  the  alto  saxo- 
phone, Collins'  clarinet  work 
was  reminiscent  of  Benny 
Goodman. 

He  was  bom  in  east  London, 
and  took  up  reed  instruments 
at  17.  He  began  playing  with 
the  Studio  Revels  dance  band, 
before  wartime  service  In  the 
RAF.  It  was  the  time  of  big 
bands  working  West  End 
hotels  so  Collins  played  with 


Birthdays 


Burt  Bacharach,  composer, 
conductor,  09;  Ian  Dory,  rock 
singer.  55;  James  Pineo 
Grant,  director,  Unicef,  75; 
Susan  Hampshire,  actress 


the  likes  of  Joe  Loss.  Geraldo, 
Kenny  Baker,  and  Sidney 
Upton. 

By  the  1950s  his  career  had 
taken  him  — via  Bob  Miller's 
band  — to  dates  on  ocean 
liners  and  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, but  his  style  was  best 
heard  in  his  own  trios. 

At  the  end  of  the  1970s  he 
recorded  The  Kingsway  Ses- 
sion, with  the  Ian  Howarth 
Quartet  and  later  played  for 
Howarth,  then  leading  the 
Temperance  Seven,  for  two 
years. “The  Temps"  bad  a sea- 
son at  the  London  Hilton's 
rooftop  restaurant  where  the 
rather  quieter  bo  ns  viveur 
were  consistently  entranced 
by  Collins’  saxophone  on  slow, 
sentimental  ballads  such  as 
Talk  Of  The  Town.  Stars  Fell 
On  Alabama  and  These  Fool- 
ish Things. 

From  the  late  1980s  until  the 
early  1990s  he  played  with  his 
own  little  band,  Jim's  Gentle 
Jazz.  An  occasional  cab  driver , 
by  day.  he  lived  in  rural  Nor- 


and dyslexic  campaigner.  55; 
Dr  Mary  Harris,  engineer, 
president.  Women's  Engineer-  ■ 
ing  Society,  44;  Helena  Ken- 
nedy QC,  barrister  and 
writer,  47;  the  Rt  Rev  Hugh 
MonteBore,  former  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  77;  Chris  Pat- 


Marion  Welchman 


Out  to  defeat  dyslexia 
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Jim  Collins . . . rhapsodic 

fok  for  30  years  — a far  cry 
from  the  nocturnal  West  End. 
Collins,  a humorous  man  and 
an  enthralling  raconteur,  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Zoe,  and 
a son. 

CJB  Holme 

Jim  Collins,  jazz  musician,  bom 
Man*  31.  1924;  died  March  30, 
1997 


ten,  governor  general  of  Hong 
Kong.  53;  Rosa  Lind  SavilL  di- 
rector, the  Wallace  Collection, 
46;  Fred  Smithies,  former 
teachers'  union  leader.  68: 
Deborah  Warner,  theatre  di- 
rector. 38;  Steve  Win  wood, 
rock  singer  and  composer.  49. 


MARION  Welchman, 
who  has  died  aged  8L 
founded  this  country’s 
first  dyslexia  group,  the  Bath 
Association  for  the  Study  of 
Dyslexia,  in  1966.  She  later 
became  the  first  secretary  of 
the  British  Dyslexia  Assoc  ia-  \ 
tion  (BDA). 

Her  concern  was  prompted 
by  the  problems  her  son.  How- 
ard, was  experiencing  at 
school.  He  suffered  from 
“word-blindness”  but  no  one 
knew  exactly  what  it  was  or 
what  to  do  about  it  Marion 
i researched,  read  the  Ameri- 
can Dr  Samuel  Orton's  book 
on  dyslexia,  asked  her  medical 
contacts  for  help  and  brought 
over  an  American  expert. 
Agnes  Wolf,  to  help.  Solutions 
began  to  present  themselves. 
Later  Howard  set  up  his  own 
publishing  company  Better 
Books  which  imported  books 
on  the  condition. 

Marion  discovered  that  with 
appropriate  multi-sensory 
leaching  most  dyslexic  people 
are  able  to  obtain  their  basic 
skills.  But  it  was  typical  of  her 
that,  having  found  the  answer, 
she  did  something  about  it  for 
other  parents  to  follow.  Thus 
in  1972  she  helped  found  the 
BDA. 

She  also  perceived  that  dys- 
lexic children  need  specialised 
rauitl-sensory  teaching  and 
have  difficulty  acquiring  the 
necessary  basic  skills  and 
pushed  for  such  teaching.  She 
also  recognised  that  dyslexia 
affected  the  whole  of  a child’s 


life  and  not  just  the  ability  to 
read,  write  and  count 

She  supported  the  work  of 
the  European  Dyslexia  Associ- 
ation, established  in  1987,  and 
was  a driving  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  World  Dyslexia 
Network  Foundation  in  1996. 
In  1992  the  Orton  Dyslexia 
Society  of  America  presented 
her  with  their  International 
Achievement  Award  and  in 
the  following  year  she  was 
awarded  the  MBE. 

Bom  in  Penarth,  south 
Wales,  Marion  qualified  as  a 
nurse  in  Bristol  and  Cardiff 
and  during  a 17-year  career 
spent  part  of  it  in  occupational 
health  in  industry.  This 
proved  Invaluable  when  seek- 
ing solutions  for  her  son. 

Despite  problems  with  her 
own  health  and  Howard's  — 1 
he  Later  developed  multiple  . 


sclerosis  — Marion  had  a 
capacity  to  have  fun  and  loved 
parties. 

A tall  woman  known  for  her 
striking,  calourftd  clothes  she 
hud  an  eye  for  making  bargain 
material  look  a million  dol- 
lars. An  accomplished  silver- 
smith, she  appreciated  fine 
jewellery  and  loved  to  write 
verse  which  always  amused, 
and  carried  a ten  ing  message. 
She  had  a phenomenal  mem- 
ory and  her  fund  of  stories 
delighted  her  friends. 

Marion  married  her  hus- 
band. Dennis,  in  194a.  He  died 
in  1984.  They  had  two  daugh- 
ters and  their  son. 

Robin  Salter  ” 

Marion  Welchman,  health  cam- 
paigner, bom  June  6,  1915;  died 
April  19. 1997 
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Welchman  — son’s  school  problems  led  to  a lifetime’s  work 


Pushed  over 
and  out 


TWO  unlikely  Parlia- 
mentary friends  have 
died  within  a day  of 
each  other:  last  week 
Uxbridge  Tory  MP  Sir 
Michael  Shersby  died  of  a 
heart  attack  and  was  followed  1 
a day  later  by  73-year-old  Eric 
Ogden,  the  former  Labour 
(then  Social  Democratic  < 
Party)  MP  for  Liverpool  West : 
Derby  1964-83. 

Their  friendship  was  forge d , 
cm  a long,  uncomfortable  1981  • 
freebie  to  the  Falklands  be- 
fore the  Argentine  invasion  of 
1982.  They  returned  worried  I 
that  the  Government’s | 
planned  withdrawal  of  its  one 
nearby  ship  would  signal  to  l 
the  Argentine  military  that ! 
Britain  was  no  longer  inter- , 
ested  in  defending  its  south  . 
Atlantic  outpost  Their  warn- 1 
ings  were  ignored  and  the  ; 
invasion  duly  took  place.  ; 

Later  Shersby  chaired  the  | 
United  Kingdom-Falklands  | 

parliamentary  group  While 

Ogden  headed  the  Falklands 

TolanHo  Association  apri  the 

UK  Falklands  Islands  Com- 
mittee, agitating  an  behalf  of 
his  "helpers”  until  1988. 

Ogden’s  political  career  had 
effectively  ended  with  his  i 
1981  de-selection.  He  then  I 
switched  to  the  SDP  and  came  ; 
a poor  third  behind  the  Tory  ■ 
in  West  Derby  in  1983.  His  I 
ouster  from  West  Derby  was 
presented,  not  least  by  him, , 
as  a Militant-inspired  coup,  j 
Although  genial,  with  an 
easygoing  charm  Ogden  was 
not  an  effective  constituency 
MP.  Already  a divorced  man 


Ogden  preferred 
freebies  to  solving 
constituents’ 
problems  or 
answering  letters 

In  a largely  rathnijp.  commu- 
nity. in  1965  he  was  cited  as 
co-respondent  in  an  unde- 
fended divorce  action  and  or- 
dered to  pay  £250  damans.  He 
also  tended  to  self-indulgence, 
preferring  freebies  to  solving 
constituents’  problems  or 
even  answering  their  letters.! 
remember  his  neighbour,  the 
late  Eric  Heffer,  exploding 
after  I had  said  something 
nice  about  Ogden.  He  com- 
plained that  many  of  Ogden's 
constituents  were  writing  to 
him  because  they  could  get  no 
answers  out  of  Ogden. 

Ogden  was  bora  in  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester.  His 
father  was  a pentographer  (an 
engraver  of  patterns  cm  cop- 
per rollers  used  in  calico 
printing),  and  his  mother 
came  from  a Liverpool  police 
family.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
policeman  like  his  grand- 1 
father,  bat  the  impact  of  mea- 
sles on  his  eyes  prevented 
this.  During  the  second  world 
war  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
merchant  navy  and  after,  the 
war  he  served  as  a radio  offi- 
cer with  Liverpool's  Blue 
Funnel  Line.  He  came  ashore 
as  an  industrial  chemist  in 
calico  printing.  In  1952  he 
became  an  underground  de- 
velopment worker  at  Brad- 
ford Colliery,  and  - thus  a 
member  of  the  National 
Union  of  Mineworkers. 

His  political  career  began 
in  1958  on  Middleton  borough 
council  As  a nominee  of  the 
Lancashire  NUM,  he  was 
selected  to  contest  West 
Derby,  the  first  such  outside  a 
mining  area.  It  went  Labour 
for  the  first  time  in  1964. 

Although  he  claimed  to  be  a 
centrist,  he  soon  leaned  far- 
ther to  the  right  hi  1968  his 
constituency  party  was  angry 
that  he  had  refused  to  vote 
against  the  re-introduction  of 
prescription  charges.  In  1969 
he  became  paid  parliamen- 
tary adviser  to  the  pharma- 
ceutical society  when  such 
consultancies  were  rare  for 
Labour  MFs.  He  also  became 
secretary  of  the  all-jjarty 
channel  tunnel  group.  In  1972 


Ogden . . . self-indulgent 

he  took  a trip  to  Rhodesia  as 
the  guest  of  Imperial  Tobacco, 
then  to  South  Africa  as  a 
guest  of  the  South  Africa 
Foundation.  He  sponsored 
Shell’s  Bill  enabling  it  to 
switch  from  costly  unloading 
in  Liverpool  to  cheaper  pump-, 
ing  of  oil  from  supertankers 
into  shore  tanks  in  Anglesey. 
- He  Showed  early  signs  of 
the  rightwing  factionalism 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  loss 
of  his  seat.  In  1975  he  was 
censured  for  challenging  the 
constituency's  right  to  cam- 
paign against  staying  in  the 
European  Economic  Commu- 
nity, he  was  an  enthusiastic 
pro-European.  *T  have  no  in- 
tenticaa,”  he  observed,  “of 
handing  over  to  a bunch  of 
anarchists!”  In  1978,  when 
Labour’s  general  secretary, 
Ron  Hayward,  asked  foi  h>« 
225  for  party  funds,  he 
answered  he  would  not  cough 
up  ur»m  foe  left-dominated 
executive  began  backing  the 
Callaghan  government 

"When  I came  to  the  House 
1 thought  I was  a leftwinger.” 
he  observed.  “I  have  been 
pushed  by  circumstances  so 
far,  to  the  right  that  I have 
come  to  think  there  was  only. 
Woodrow  Wyatt  between  me 
and  .the  extremity  of  the 
right” 

His  was  the  first  head  to 
roll  in  June  1981  under  the 
new  party  rules  which  com- 
pelled all  Labour  candidates 
to  be  re-selected.  His  local 
party  preferred  broad-left  Bob 
Warning,  still  West  Derby's 
MP.  For  months  Ogden 
resisted  the  entreaties  oT  the 
21  MPs  who  had  crossed  over 
to  the -SUP,  to  join  them.  He- - 
finally -agreed  in  October 
1981,  losing  the  seat  under 
their  flag  in  the  1983  election. 

Ten  days  ago,  he  rose  from 
his  sickbed  to  vote  Labour 
again,  against  the  Tory  candi- 
date in  Southgate,  Michael 
Portillo.  When  the  Labour 
landslide  washed  Portillo 
away,  Ogden’s  last  concern 
was  to  confirm  that  his  Tory 
friend.  Sir  Michael  Shersby. 
bad  survived  in  Uxbridge.  In 
his  last  day.be  was  too  SI  to 
learn  that  Sir  Michael  had 
predeceased  him.' 

Ogden  leaves  his  second 
wife,  Marjorie,  two  sons  and 
two  stepdaughters. 

Andrew  Both  . 

Eric  Ogden,  poNtfcian,  born 
August  ' 23,  1923;  died  May  5. 
1997 
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Jackdaw 


Who’s  afraid? 

WHAT  would  Virginia  Woolf 
have  made  of  the  immense 
biographical  fuss  that  has 
been  made,  from  the  time  of 
Michael  Holroyd’s  Lytton 
Strachey  onward,  over  the 
Bloomsbury  group  and  her- 
self in  particular?  Of  the  sex- 
ual speculations  and  revela- 
tions. the  doctoral 
dissertations,  the  pro-  and 
anti-Bloomsbury  arguments, 
the  iconlsation  of  herself  as 
feminist  queen,  the  tourists 
at  Charleston  farmhouse,  the 
T-slurts,  the  innumerable 
student  bedrooms  with  that 
wistfal  early  photograph 
tacked  to  the  wail?  As  expo- 


nent of  the  evanescence  of 
personality,  the  elusiveness 
of  a personal  narrative  line  in 
any  life,  she  herself  has  of 
course  said  the  best  things 
about  biography. 

“Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
to  writes  life  of  anyone?"  She 
wrote  to  her  young  niece 
when  she  was  contemplating 
her  life  of  Roger  Fry.  “I  doubt 
it  because  people  are  all  over 
the  place.” 

The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  on  yet  another  biogra- 
phy on  Virginia  Woolf,  this  one 
by  Hermione  Lee. 

Hip-hop  terror 

IN  a frightening  way,  the  cur- 
rent hip-hop  scene  retails  the 
end  of  Goodfelias:  the  major 
players  are  turning  up  dead, 
beading  off  to  prison  or  lying 
low,  waiting  for  the  smoke  to 
clear.  As  for  what  brought 
things  to  this  horrific  pass, 
those  who  know  don’t  speak, 
and  those  who  speak  don’t 
know.  Everybody  who  cares 
about  the  music  is  exhausted 
and  confused.  Is  it  greed?  jeal- 
ousy? A turf  war?  An  urge  to 
self-destruct?  One  thing,  of 


course,  hasn't  changed;  it 
ain't  white  folks  dying,  hi  a 
cultural  situation  that  is  es- 
sentially unprecedented,  it  is 
young  African-American  art- 
ists and  seemingly  nothing  — 
not  their  feme,  their  money, 
their  bodyguards,  their  own 
willingness  to  shoot  — can 
protect  them. 

Rolling  Stone  pays  homage  to 
the  legacy  of  Biggie  Smalls. 

Big  in  Japan 

THERE  were  women's  sumo- 
wrestling events  in  the  19th 
century  — and  even  as  early 
as  the  30s — but  then  the 
wrestlers  were  naked  and  the 
focus  of  the  whole  event  was 
more  male  entertainment 
than  sport.  In  New  Sumo,  bv 
contrast  wrestlers  have  the 
option  of  wearing  a leotard, 
as  well  as  a traditional  maiva- 
shi  (loincloth  belt).  They  fol- 
low similar  rules  to  the  men 
but  head  charging,  face  slap- 
ping and  blows  to  the  breasts 
are  forbidden.  The  Takushoku 
Judo  Club  members  have 
quickly  taken  to  the  event 
They  won  three  individual 
trophies  at  the  Osaka  tourna- 


ment and  are  planning  to 
enter  again  next  year.  “It 
could  become  a big  thing." 
says  team  member  Nami 
Ogawa,  20.  “If  it  does  become 
an  Olympic  event  IH  consider 
trying  to  represent  Japan.  But 
they  have  to  get  these  mawa- 
shi  sorted  out  first  They’re  so 
uncomfortable." 

Zest  magazine  on  the  potential 
Olympic  sport  offemalesumo 
wrestling. 


Spin  city 


AMERICA’S  confessional 
culture  has  destroyed  the 
genuine  apology.  Saying 
you're  sorry  no  longer  means 
weeks  of  anguish,  followed  by 
a retreat  into  prolonged 
mourning.  Instead,  confes- 
sions become  occasions  for 
self-congratulation,  a book 
tour,  perhaps  a new  job.  So  we 
have  the  hasty’  penance  of 
Tony  Blankley.  Newt  Grin- 
grich's  former  press  secre- 
tary. in  his  debut  column  in 
George.  The  new  essayist  be- 
gins with  a kind  of  lament 
more  like  a bold  mission 
statement  which  is  to  pierce 
“50  years  of  sham,  puffery. 


| guileful  mendacity,  and 
straight-faced  lying  by  jour- 
nalists who  are  often  flacks 
for  the  political  establish- 
ment.” And  Blankley’s  own 
role  in  all  this?  “Like  every- 
one who  has  had  enough,"  he 
writes,  paraphrasing  John  le 
Carre,  *1  want  more,”  and 
i here  comes  the  confession:  “I 
I was  part  of  a team  and  tried 
to  present  the  terrible  gaunt- 
let of  the  Washington  politi- 
I cal  class.”  Ob.  so  he  wasn’t 
the  main  flack  for  the  king  of 
the  (briefly)  reigning  political 

, establishment  as  we  all 

1 thought  He  was  on  the  other 
side.  Well,  sometimes  Blank- 
ley  tried  to  present  conserva- 
tive ideas,  and  sometimes  he 
tried  to  present  conserva- 
tive fibs,  and  sometimes  he 
tried  to  present  conservative 
evasions,  like  any  good  flaefc. 
All  in  a day's  work. 

New  Republic  on  American 
, political  confessions. 

Superselfish 

I HAVE  so  many  obsessions 
there  isn't  enough  room  to 
print  them  all  on  this  page. 
But  to  be  perfectly  honest. 


my  principal  obsession  is  my- 
self. Okay,  so  you're  going  to 
think  Tm  a horrible,  selfish 
person  now— but  at  least  I'm 
being  trathfaL 
What  do  I do  first  thing  in 
the  morning  and  last  thing  at 
night?  On  a good  day,  it 
would  be  making  love  with 
my  man.  IfTm  having  a bor- 
ing. normal  day.  it  would  be 
brushing  my  teeth  (sad  and 
pedestrian  but  essential). 


When  I'm  not  travelling 
around  the  world  being  a 
supermodeL  Tm  trying  to 
recover  fitom  travelling,  and 
wondering  whether  I could 
become  a super  something 
else?  Superstupid?  Super- 
mum?  Snpemathizig? 

I don’t  think  much  when  I 
modeL  Think?  What  a mad 
ideal  Sometimes  I can’t  be- 
lieve I actually  get  paid  for 

doing  this.  Some  people  spend 
their  lives  going  to  rotten  jobs 
in  offices.  So  I'm  very  lucky. 
Carla  Brunt  rezteals  all  and  ' 
nothing  in  EUe. 

Work  of  fantasy 

DEFINITIONS  axe  notori- 
ously difficult,  and  tt*  s easy  to 
get  bogged  down  in  obscure 


Zesti  wrestling  with  a problem 


inclusions  when  reviewing  a 
comprehensive  genre  ency- 
clopaedia. We’ll  avoid  the 
temptation  when  “consider' . 
ing”  Clute  and  Grant’s  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Fantasy,  which 
demonstrates  a worthily  in- 
stinctive approach  to  the 
problem,  applying  a number 
of  different  criteria  as 
appropriate. 


i-  - So,  the  Highlander  entry 
gives  Highlander  n short- 
shrift,  not  on  grounds  of 
taste,  but  because  it  provided 
a science  fiction  rationale  for 
MacLeod’s  immortality,  and 
therefore  placed  itself  out- 
side the  fantasty  genre, 
whereas  Lois  and  Clark  gets  ’ 

an  entrydespite  Superman’s 
science  fiction!  origins,  as  it 
would  have  seemed  an  odd 

omission.  As  a rule,  Clute  • 
and  Grant  seem  to  have  erred  . 
on  the  side  of  caution  and 
listed  subjects  whenever  in 
doubt,  so  TV  series  covered 
included  less  than  nbvions  : 
prorammes  like  The  Muppet 
Show  and  Monty  Python’s  ’ 
Flying  Circus  (though  nrrfv  - 
curiously.  Forever  Knight). 
TheSFXteamreoiewsthe 
EncylapaeeUa  of  Fantasy. 

Jackdaw  wantsyour  Jewels.  ■ 
E-mail . 
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fax  01 71-713  4866;  write  Jack- 
daw, The  Guardian,  119  Far- 

r ins  don  Road,  London  EC1R 
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"I®36  *~a^our  m‘9ht  have  abandoned  having  enemies,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  war  is  won,  or  that  it  ever  can  be 

As  ever,  we  must  fight  and  fight  again 


Larry  Elliott 


THE  biggest  fthangp 
to  Labour  in  its  wil- 
derness years  was 
that  it  gradually 
ceased  to  have  ene- 
mies. Whereas  ‘■Old’'  Labour 
was  always  willing  to  name 
its  enemies  — the  bankers, 
the  gnomes  of  Zurich,  the 
rich,  the  ruling  class,  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  scions  of  in- 
dustry — “New”  Labour  hao 
puts  stop  to  all  that. 

Its  only  enemies  are  con- 
cepts — inefficiency,  waste, 
anti-social  behaviour,  nostal- 
gia and  incompetence. 

This  Change  Of  Pmphaala  is 
important,  because  It  under- 
pins Labour's  technocratic 
approach  to  running  the 
country.  Once  you  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  idea  that  con- 
flict Is  natural  — even 
healthy  — and  that  there  are 
no  real  class  or  sectional  in- 
terests, the  answer  to  every 
problem  is  to  can  in  the  ex- 
perts. It  makes  perfect  sense 
to  hand  over  interest  rates  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  to 
can  in  the  head  of  BP  as  min- 
ister for  export  promotion. 
They  are,  after  alt  likely  to 
make  a better  fist  of  things 
than  elected  politicians. 

Tony  Benn's  diaries  con- 
tain an  interesting  example  of 
how  times  have  changed. 
Benn  recalls,  in  his  first  few 
weeks  as  Industry  Secretary, 
being  visited  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Keith,  who  revealed  how  he 
bad  come  to  be  made  chair- 
man of  the  then  nationalised 
Rolls-Royce  by  Ted  Heath.  A 
belligerent  Keith  told  Bean 
that  he  had  only  agreed  to 
take  the  job  provided  he  was 
not  “buggered  about  by 
junior  ministers  and  civil  ser- 
vants and  officials”. 

Benn  replied  by  telling 
Keith  how  he  become  Secre- 
tary of  State,  first  by  winning 
the  support  of  the  voters  of 
Bristol  and  then  by  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. “While  l am  in  charge'  I 
will  not  accept  chairmen  of 
nationalised  industries  indi- 
cating to  me  that  they  won't 
be  mucked  about  by  junior 
ministers  and  civil  servants. 
Rolls  Rovce  is  a nationalised 
company  and  must  be  ac- 
countable for  what  it  does”. 

Contrast  this  with  Gordon 
Brown's  language  when  he 


announced  operational  inde- 
pendence for  the  Bank  last 
jreek.  It  was  important  to 
"remove  the  suspicion  that 
short-term  party  political  con- 
siderations are  influencing 
the  setting  of  interest  rates”, 
and  it  was  “increasingly  clear 
that  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  policy-making  are 
not  generating  the  confidence 
that  is  necessary”. 

Mr  Brown  fervently  be- 
lieves that  his  shake-up  pf 
monetary  policy  offers  the 
prospect  of  better  economic 
performance  with  proper  ac- 
countability. We  shall  see. 

Independence  for  the  Bank 
represents  the  triumph  of  the 
technocrat,  the  only  person 
with  any  real  importance  in  a 
world  where  the  entire  politi- 
cal class  agrees  on  certain  in- 
violate concepts  — that  Brit- 
ain has  to  punch  its  weight  in 
Europe,  and  needs  to  be  a 
skills  superpower,  the  drive 
for  competitiveness,  that  de- 
feating inflation  is  necessary 

far  economic  successs,  that 
the  private  sector  is  best,  that 
every  problem  is  best  solved 
by  getting  round  the  table  and 
rolling  up  sleeves,  that  there 
is  no  role  for  class  conflict, 
and  that  unfettered  capital 
and  free  trade  maximise  out- 
comes in  the  new  world  order. 

There  are  umpteen  reasons 
to  be  suspicious  of  this  de-po- 
liticisation, not  least  because 
de-politicisation  is,  in  itself,  a 
political  choice.  But  let's  start 
with  the  obvious  one  — we 
are  suckers  for  anything  that 
smacks  of  novelty. 

The  British  economy  is  like 
a couple  who  have  lived 
together  for  years  and'  have 
settled  down  into  a routine. 
But  every  now  and  then  they 
feel  the  need  to  spice  up  their 
lives.  Out  comes  the  Joy  of 
Sex  and  they  experiment  with 
zeaL  The  more  weird  and 
wonderful  the  perversion,  the 
more  the  British  policy-mak- 
ing establishment  likes  it 

Over  the  years,  Britain  has 
tried  every  variation  going. 
Keynesianism,  Indicative 
planning,  prices  and  Incomes 


policy,  dashes  for  growth, 
membership  of  the  European 
Community,  monetarism.- 
floating  exchange  rates,  fixed 
exchange  rates,  shadowing 
the  mark.  An  independent 
central  bank  has  been  the 
most  universally  acclaimed 
policy  move  since  the  papers 
were  foil  of  praise  for  Mrs 
Thatcher’s  long  overdue  and 
supremely  wise  decision  to 
take  Britain  into  the  ERM. 

In  the  end,  we  need  to  face 
foots.  Most  of  these  deviations 
don’t  work;  nearly  all  involve 
inordinate  pain.  Muddling 
through  as  we  did  pretty  suc- 
cessfully after  Black  Wednes- 
day is  what  we  are  best  at  It’s 


the  equivalent  of  fumbling 
around  under  the  duvet  with 
the  lights  out 

But  there's  more  to  the  tri- 
umph of  technocracy  than 
mere  faddism.  There  is  the 
sense  that  Government’s  role 
in  an  age  of  unfettered  capital 
flows  is  much  diminished. 
Trade  policy  is  set  by  =the 
World  Trade  Organisation, 
social  policy  should  be 
handled  by  Brussels,  central 
bankers  can  keep  inflation 
low.  Labour  doesn't  want  to 
take  the  big  decisions:  it 
wants  them  taken  off  its 
hands  so  it  concentrate  on 
micro-changes  and  be  blame- 
free  If  things  go  wrong. 


The  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach is  that  logically  there 
need  be  no  end  to  It  The 
Chancellor's  assertion  that 
Governments  have  played 
ducks  and  drakes  with  mone- 
tary policy  in  the  run-up  to 
elections  Is  actually  quite 
hard  to  substantiate.  It  wasn't 
true  in  1992, 1987, 1983  or-1979^ 
That  Kenneth  Clarke  rejected 
the  Bank's  demands  since 
Christmas  for  a 0-25  per  cent 
rate  rise  hardly  makes  him  a 
wild  inflationist. 

Indeed,  there  is  a for  stron- 
ger case  for  saying  that  the 
read  dirty  politics  has  been  in 
the  field  of  fiscal  policy, 
rather  than  monetary  policy. 


Chancellors  are  far  more 
likely  to  use  pre-election  peri- 
ods to  despoil  the  public  fi- 
nances with  tax  cuts  'and 
spending  increases  than  they 
are  to  risk  the  wrath  of  the 
markets  with  interest-rate 
cuts. 

In  the  past  four  elections,  it 
has  not  been  a!  question  of 
whether  the  Conservative 
Government  has  been  irre- 
sponsible with  the  Budget, 
but  just  how  irresponsible. 
The  only  way  that  Mr  Brown 
can  be  sure  he  will  resist  the 
temptation  would  be  to  sub- 
contract fiscal  policy  to  that 
nice  Andrew  Dilnot  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Fiscal  Studies.  He 


certainly  has  a longer  track 
record  of  getting  it  right  on 
tax  than  the  Bank  of  England 
has  on  interest  rates. 

It  is  time  to  look  at  this 
whole  question  of  stability. 
There  are  two  fallacies  here. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  flatten  out  the  business 
cycle  and  prevent  shocks  to 
the  system.  History  shows 
that  you  cannot  The  second 
is  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  to  do. 

In  a sense,  this  is  counter- 
intuitive, because  most 
people  assume  that  the 
greater  the  stability  the  better 
the  outlook  for  growth.  The 
evidence  for  this  Is  scanty. 


though.  The  great  era  of  inno- 
vative American  capitalism 
between  1880  and  1930  was  not 
the  product  of  stability  engen- 
dered by  central  bankers. 

It  was  an  era  of  mass  Immi- 
gration, die  rule  of  the  frontier 
and  protectionism.  There  were 
no  Harvard  MBAs,  stress 
counsellors  and  anger  man- 
agement gurus;  instead  there 
were  robber  barons.  Likewise, 
the  German  and  Japanese  eco- 
nomic miracles  were  given 
their  impetus  by  the  instabil- 
ity caused  first  by  war  and  oc- 
cupation and  second  by  die 
technological  revolution  of  the 
consumer  age. 

The  obsession  with  stabil- 


ity is  part  of  the  pretence  that 
conflict  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary nor  desirable.  But  what 
is  happening  is  not  that  con- 
flict has  been  eliminated  but 
that  it  is  moved  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  political  arena  — 
where  it  belongs  — to  the 
fringes,  where  it  does  not  As 
such,  making  economics  into 
a conflict-free  zone  is  doubly 
dangerous,  because  into  the 
vacuum  comes  social  authori- 
tarianism. 

It  Is  a dangerous  conceit  to 
believe  that  change  is  poss- 
ible without  there  being  win- 
ners and  losers.  We  are  not  all 
in  the  same  boat,  and  never 
have  been. 
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Indicators 


TODAY  — UKr  Producer  prices 
(Apr). 

EU:  Ecofln  meeting. 
TOMORROW  — UK:  British 
retail  consortium  survey  (Apr). 
UK:  Bank  of  England  inflation 
report. 

Fib  Consumer  prices,  prelimi- 
nary (Apr). 


WEDNESDAY  — UK:  Unem- 
ployment (Apr). 

UK:  Underlying  average  earn- 
ings (Mar). 

UK:  Unit  labour  costs  (Mar). 
THURSDAY  — UK:  Retail 
prices  (Apr). 

USe  Consumer  prices  (Apr). 
Source:  HSBC  Uarkots  Rosoowti. 


Tourist  rates  — bank  sells 


Australia  2.026 
Austria  16.93 
Belgium  55  52 
Canada  2. 14 

Cyprus  0.801 
Denmark  10.312 
Finland  B.2D7 


France  9.06 
Germany  2.89 
Greece  430.00 
Hong  Kong  12.23 
India  58.11 
Ireland  1.042 
Israel  15.51 


Italy  2.687 
Malta  0.604 
Netherlands  3.015 
New  Zealand  2.294 
Norway  11.16 
Portugal  270.70 
Saudi  Arabia  5.99 


Singapore  229 
South  Africa  7.04 
Spain  225.85 
Sweden  12^17 
Switzerland  2279 
Turkey  215.320 
USA  1.589 


Support  bf  Wine  Bon*  foa&dtyMunnipio  and  Israeli  stotel 
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The  fat  cats  have  lapped  the  cream  too  long 


Debate 


Chris  Hamnett 


ONE  of  the  manifesto 
pledges  Labour  fought 
the  general  election  an 
was  “not  to  raise  the  basic  or 
top  rates  of  income  tax 
throughout  the  next  Parlia- 
ment”. The  reason  is  straight- 
forward: Labour  were  terri- 
fied the  Conservatives  would 
successfully  label  them  the 
party  of  tax  and  spend  and 
lose  them  the  election.  Don't 
frighten  the  electorate  on 
taxes  was  the  watchword. 

But  only  a few  months  ago, 
commentators  were  debating 
whether  New  Labour  would 
re-introduce  a new  higher 
rate  of  income  tax  and,  if  so, 
at  what  rate  and  at  what  level 


of  income.  The  assumption 
was  that  the  new  rate  would 
be  50  per  cent  and  that  it 
would  come  into  play  on  In- 
comes over  £50,000  or  over 
£100.000.  The  question  was: 
where  would  Gordon  Brown 
draw  the  line? 

The  decision  to  reject  a 
higher  rate  of  tax  was  a 
remarkable  turn-round,  given 
Labour's  previous  commit- 
ment to  progressive  taxation 
and  the  outrage  over  the  mas- 
sive salary  increases,  bonuses 
and  share  options  given  to  the 
City  and  privatised  indus- 
tries’ fat  cats.  Was  it  justified? 

Politically,  the  answer  is 
probably  a clear  yes.  There  is 
a strong  argument  that  it  was 
Labour's  policy  of  re-intro- 
ducing  a higher  rate  of  in- 
come tax  and  increasing  the 
National  Insurance  limit 
which  lost  them  the  last  gen- 
eral election. 


In  the  1992  General  Elec- 
tion, Labour  proposed  the  re- 
introduction  of  a 50  per  cent 
rate  of  tax  on  all  incomes  of 
over  £40,000  combined  with 
an  extension  of  the  9 per  cent 
National  Insurance  levy  to  in- 
come over  the  then  £22,000 
limit 

The  combined  impact  of 
these  measures  would  have 
increased  the  top  marginal 
rate  of  tax  to  59  per  cent  on 
incomes  of  over  £40,000  and 
almost  everyone  earning  over 
£22,000  pa  would  have  been  a 
net  loser.  This  pushed  higher 
taxation  down  for  too  low. 

Not  surprisingly,  it 
prompted  a sustained  outcry 
from  the  press.  Christopher 
Huhne  suggested  that 
Labour's  tax  proposals  would 
be  “the  most  redistributive  in 
British  post-war  history”,  and 
the  late  Peter  Jenkins  argued 
that  “as  with  all  such  strata- 


Welfare  reformers  can 
learn  from  gamblers 


Worm’s  eye 


Dan  Atkinson 


IMAGINE  the  scene:  a 
London  casino  at  mid- 
night, the  (large)  group  of 
losers,  the  (smaller)  group 
of  winners  and  the  beaming 

house  management  cheer- 
fully pocketing  a good 
profit  on  the  evening’s 
trade.  Ask  anyone  where 
this  profit  came  from  and. 
nine  times  out  of  10,  they’ll 
say  the  losers. 

Wrong.  The  losers’  losses 
are  banked  to  balance  out 
the  winners'  winnings. 
Only  one  class  of  person 
can  be  clipped  by  the  house 
take,  and  that's  a winner. 

All  that  subsidised  food  and 

drink,  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, the  murmuring 
waiters:  the  tacky  ones 
paid  for  that,  not  the  luck- 
less. 

So  what?  So  this.  The  ‘‘ca- 
sino economy*’  has  been 
bandied  around  for  years 


as  a catch-all  analogy  for 
laissez-faire  economics  and 
the  free-ftre  marketplace. 
Just  three  years  ago,  Clem 
Sun  ter.  an  executive  with 
the  giant  Anglo  American 
group,  wrote  a book  (The 
Casino  Model)  ceding  that 
the  modern  economy  re- 
sembles a gaming  parlour, 
adding  this  was  a jolly  good 
thing,  too. 

And  maybe  he’s  right,  al- 
though not  for  the  reasons 
he  supposes.  A London 
. gambling  dub  is  strictly 
regulated,  ultra-honest  and 

— to  ensure  security  and  in- 
corruptibility — very  heav- 
ily staffed-  These  factors 
alone  ought  to  endear  the 
Industry  to  veteran  critics 
of  unfettered  capitalism. 

But  it  is  the  “bouse  take” 

— the  winner-pays  princi- 
ple — that  is  toe  most  in- 
triguing feature  of  the  sys- 
tem. Zt  is  also  toe  feature 
that  ought  to  command 
some  attention  from  the 

new  administration  as  it 

rolls  up  its  sleeves  and 
wades  into  welfare  reform. 

for  many  years  now  — I 


not  18,.  nearer  25  — the  op- 
erations of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem have  been  character- 
ised as  a “distortion”:  one 
analogy  was  that  of  allow- 
ing the  John  Player  Sunday 
League  to  run  its  course 
and  then  to  rearrange  toe 
order  of  toe  teams  after- 
wards. 

But  suppose  It  isn’t?  Sup- 
pose the  mechanism  where- 
by the  winners’  takings  are 
automatically  clipped  to 
subsidise  toe  losers  is  Inte- 
gral to  the  system.  Suppose 
further  that  without  this 
“house  take”  toe  system 
cannot  work  properly  at 
all,  because  toe  “take”  and 
the  drinks  and  meals  sub- 
vented  thereby  are  at  the 
heart  of  toe  unwritten  con- 
tract that  allows  toe  casino 
to  prosper. 

There's  some  joy  for  toe 
flree-marketeers,  too,  in 
this  analogy.  After  all, 
without  the  “clip”,  the 
house  (the  government) 
would  be  betting  directly 
against  toe  players  (Inter- 
vening in  toe  economy). 

And  that  would  never  do. 


gies  for  income  redistribution 
they  inflict  vastly  greater 
harm  on  a relative  few  than 
the  small  benefit  they  confer 
on  the  many”. 

What  these  commentators 
conveniently  overlooked,  of 
course,  was  the  massive  give- 
away to  higher  earners  in  the 
1988  Conservative  Budget 
which  abolished  the  45,  50. 55 
and  60  per  cent  rates  of  in- 
come tax,  leaving  the  top  rate 
of  tax  at  40  per  cent,  and 
reduced  the  basic  rate  from  27 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent 

The  size  of  this  give-away 
was  remarkable:  official  esti- 
mates show  that  toe  tax  fore- 
gone from  the  abolition  of  toe 
higher  rates  totalled  £2.6 
billion  in  1988/9  rising  to 
£3.7  billion  in  1990/91. 

The  average  tax  saving  for 
those  earning  over  £50,000  in 
1987  was  29  per  cent  and  toe 
higher  the  income,  the  great- 


er toe  gain.  The  savings  for 
those  with  taxable  income  of 
£300,000  was  over  40  per  cent 
and  neared  50  per  cent  for 
those  earning  over  £1  million. 
Instead  of  paying  60  per  cent 
of  a £1  million  you  now  paid 
40  per  cent 

Put  bluntly,  the  abolition  of 
the  higher  income-tax  rates 
represented  a major  redistri- 
bution of  income  to  toe  rich. 
It  also  helped  ignite  the  Law- 
son  consumer  boom  for  which 
we  all  subsequently  paid  the 
price  in  terms  of  higher  inter- 
est rates. 

The  number  of  higher  earn- 
ers is  much  higher  today  than 
it  was  10  years  ago.  In  1995, 

384.000  people  earned  £50- 

100.000  and  118.000  earned 
£100,000  or  more.  But  there 
are  25J3  million  taxpayers.  Is 
anybody  suggesting  that  the 
re-introduction  of  a higher 
rate  erf  tax  on  those  earning 


over  £100,000  is  going  to  seri- 
ously affect  toe  voting  inten- 
tions of  the  other  25  million? 

Clearly,  the  prospect  of  a 
higher  rate  of  income  tax  will 
frighten  the  business  classes 
and  some  influential  highly 
paid  media  voices  who  stand 
to  lose.  But  Labour  should 
grasp  the  nettle  and  adopt  a 
more  progressive  income-tax 
system  in  toe  future. 

No  one  is  suggesting  puni- 
tive rates  of  tax  but  toe  fat 
cats  have  been  lapping  the 
cream  for  too  long.  This  is  not 
tax  and  spend,  nor  is  It  toe 
politics  of  envy;  rather,  it  is 
toe  politics  of  social  justice. 

We  all  want  a better  educa- 
tion. health  and  social-wel- 
fare system,  so  let  the  better- 
off  pay  their  fair  share  of  toe 
cost  of  providing  it 

Chris  Hamnett,  Professor  of 
Human  Geography,  King's 
College  London. 


French  film  industry  is 
victim  of  own  defence 


Briefing 


Charlotte  Denny 


THE  culture  wars  over 
access  for  US  films  to 
the  European  market 
nearly  derailed  the  Uruguay 
round  of  Gatt  talks.  Holly- 
wood lost  that  battle  and  the 
Europeans  kept  the  quotas 
and  subsidies  that  protect 
their  film  industries  from  out- 
side competition. 

The  French,  whose  film  in- 
dustry enjoys  the  most  elabo- 
rate protection,  hailed  this  as 
a victory  for  national  culture. 
But  a Paris-based  economist 
claims  toe  French  film  indus- 
try has  been  ruined  by  subsi- 
dies that  encourage  second 
rate  imitations  of  Hollywood 
blockbusters 

Professor  Patrick  Messeriin 
of  the  Institut  d’Etudes  Politi- 
ques,  in  the  latest  review  of 
trade  policy  from  toe  Centre 
for  Economic  Policy  Research, 
says  the  system  cf  quotas  and 
subsidies  designed  to  protect 


toe  French  film  industry  from 
outside  competition  are  “huge, 
costly  and  useless  for  achiev- 
ing their  ostensible  objective.” 

The  rules  include  bans  on 
TV  stations  showing  films  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  — 
when  children  are  supposed 
to  go  to  the  movies  — and  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons — when  their  parents 

are  supposed  to  go. 

Despite  this  elaborate  pro- 
tection system,  the  number 
and  quality  of  films  produced 
has  fallen  as  subsidies  have 
increased  — French  films  win 
fewer  and  fewer  prizes  at  in- 
ternational competitions. 

Prof  Messeriin  argues  that 
protection  encourages  domes- 
tic production  to  replace  for- 
eign goods.  “Being  protected 
from  American  films.  French 
film  makers  have  done  their 
best  to  direct  and  produce 
quasi-American  films.” 

This  policy  has  led  to  an  ac- 
celerated Americanisation  of 
French  film  production,  while 
the  French  public  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  supporting  this 
perverse  outcome.  Subsidies 
from  toe  taxpayer  averaged 


nearly  a billion  francs  annu- 
ally between  1991  and  1994. 

Most  of  this  Is  raised  from  a 
special  indirect  tax  levied  on 
cinema  tickets.  But  says  Prof 
Messeriin,  this  tax  hits  box 
office  successes  harder  than 
flops  — so  successful  French 
film  makers  are  subsidising 
unsuccessful  ones. 

Professor  Messeriin  says 
the  French  make  more  bad 
films  than  they  would  with- 
out subsidies  “unless  one  be- 
lieves culture  should  be  sys- 
tematically associated  with 
the  absence  of  commercial 
success.” 

The  solution,  he  says,  is 
more  competition,  not  less. 
The  history  of  European  cul- 
ture shows  that  state  funding 
has  never  been  toe  most  im- 
portant reason  for  cultural 
success.  “New  styles  of  paint- 
ing and  music  have  always 
been  established  by  compet- 
ing prices." 

Democratic  states'  attempts 
to  develop  "cultural”  policies 
are  doomed  because  they  are 
all  biased  in  favour  of  toe  in- 
cumbents, whatever  their  tal- 
ents, and  against  newcomers. 


. .. . 
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Richard  Williams  sees  Ferraifs  No.  t splash  to  victory  as  his  rivals  get  the  forecast  wrong 


Schumacher’s 
weather  eye  tH# 
key  to  a wet  win 

4 iV 

WHILE  Michael  ( 

Schumacher’s 
rivals  were  con- 
sulting their  I 1 leading  the  champion 

computerised  1 Mlchsel  SUwmachir  (Germany) 25.654  the  start  of  the  day,  d 


WHILE  Michael 
Schumacher’s 
rivals  were  con- 
sulting their 
computerised 
weather  forecasts,  the  Ger- 
man looked  at  the  sky.  They 
saw  a prediction  of  clear 
weather. 

He  saw  clouds  and  sniffed 
rain.  Two  hours  later  his  Fer- 
rari splashed  across  the  finish 
line  of  the  Monaco  Grand  Prix 
almost  a minute  ahead  of  its  i 
nearest  rival 


How  they  finished 


end  of  laj^fer^e,  followed,  two 
laps  lata:  by  Frentzen. 

However,  the  Canadian, 
leading  the  wpinnrfi  ip  at 

1 Mlelml  Schumacher  (Germany) £5.654  the  Start  of  the  day,  damaged 

Ferrari (average  speed  65mph)  his  rear  suspension  against  a 

2 Ruben*  BwrMwSo  (Braz)  Stewart 4-53306  guard  raft  and  gave  np  after  Yt 

a Eddie  irvhte  (GB)  Ferrari +1.22.108  laps.  His  German  teammate 

4 Oflviar  Renta  (Fr)  Prost — +1.44.402  fumbled  arotxnd  until  lap  40, 

5 RUka  Salo  (Bn)  Tyrrell _.  1 lap  when  he  drove  into  the  bar- 

* Oancnrio  PMcfaeEa  (IQ  Jordan 1 i lap  rig  at  the  chicane. 

7 dan  Mtgnuwn  (Den)  Stewart 1 lap  McLaren  had  hedged  their 

8 Jo*  Veratappen  (Neth)  Tyrrell  — - 2 laps  bets  by  starting  Mfka  Hak- 

8 Oertiard  Berger  (Aut)  Benetton  — -.2  laps,  ktnen  on  slicks  and  David. 

lO  Ufcyo  Katayama  (Japan)  Minardi ... 2 tape  Coulthard.  an  wets,  and  fared 


Schumachers  racing  brain  ^ (not  classified);  n h-H 


(Ger)  Williams  39  n0J**ter: 


is  ^ always  most  keenly  acti-  )apa  completed;  12  s Nekano  (Japan)  Prost  36;  13  N Larfcd  (It) 

Sauber  24;  14  J Alee!  (Fr)  Benetton  16;  13  J VHMNtrva  (Can) 
provided  further  proof  Williams  16;  16  R Schumacher  (Ger)  Jordan  10;  17  J Herbert 
of  his  strategic  brEhance.  (QB)  Sauber  9;  18  J Trtiffl  (It)  Minardi  7;  19  D Coutthard  (GB) 


When  Coulthard  sprmat  the 

pntranrp  tO  the  riiiiano  on  fefi 

gponnd  lap,  crashing  into  the 
rail  and  putting  himself  nntl 


_ The  ..reward  was  his^  and  McLaren  1: 20  m Hakidmm  (Fin)  McLaren  i:  21DHH (GB)  Arrows  ?_e f??*84  sacb  «“*»*«*  that 
Ferran’s.  firot  win  of 1997,  giv-  ).  dm  rfart:  22  P Dtote  (Braz)  Arrows. 

Lng  him  the  lead  in  the  Fastaat Up:  Schumacher  1.53315  (67mpb).  seconds  lmer,  ran  into  fee 

drivers  championship  after  __  , _ ti  „ back  of  a Benetton  and  elimi- 


Bve  of  the  17  races. 


Drivers’  championshfp  (tmttigK  1 M Schumacher  20pts;  2 Villa-  xiatedhimsdf 


As  a chilly  wind  rocked  the  neuve  20;  3 Irvine  14: 4=  Freutzen,  Coulthard.  Berger,  Hakkinen  10:  The  two  Arrows  cars  bad 

yachts  anchored  in  the  har-  0 Panls  9;  9 Barrichello  6;  10=  R Schumacher,  Fisichella  4;  12*  nr>  hotter  fhrfnnp  PPrim  ffinh 

boor,  Rubens  Barrichello  Herbert,  Alessi  3: 14  Salo  2;  15  Larini  1.  ^as  already  at  a permanent 

brought  the  Stewart-Ford  into  Constructors’  cfranpionstifps  1 Ferrari  38ptK  2 Williams  30;  3 standstill  after  spuming  at 

second  place  for  the  team's  McLaren  20;  4 Benetton  13;  5 Prost  9;  6 Jordan  8:  7 Stewart  6;  8 Portier  when,  at  the  Other  end 

first  championship  points  in  Sauber  4;  9 Tyrrell  2.  of  the  tunnel.  Damon  HOI 


their  debut  season,  a fine 
result  after  starting  from  10th 
position  on  the  grid. 


Sauber  4;  9 Tyrrell  2.  of  the  tunnel.  Damon  HOI 

tripped  over  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Coulthard 

vine's  third  place  in  the  other  j first  corner,  Schumacher  incident 


After  yet  another  race  of  in-  Ferrari  provided  the  extra  reaped  fee  rewards  of  his  last-  He  broke  his  rear  suspen- 
ddent  and  attrition  around  points  to  propel  his  team  to  minute  decision  to  switch  sion  against  the  back  of  Ir- 
the  principality,  Eddie-  Ir-  the  top  of  the  constructors'  from  his  race  car,  set  up  for  vine’s  Ferrari,  coasting  to  a 
table,  ahead  ofWllliams.  dry  weather,  to  his  spare  chas-  halt  just  beyond  the  chicane. 

The  outcome  of  the  after-  sis,  which  had  been  prepared  By  the  fifth  lap  Barrichello 
noon  was  entirely  shaped  by  for  wet  conditions  and  fitted  had  overtaken  both  Jordans. 
the  decisions  of  the  drivers  wife  a set  cf  grooved  rain  Herbert  retired  from  fifth 
¥ and  team  managers  in  fee  tyres.  place  after  crashing  at  Sainte- 


half-bour  before  the  start,  A new  high-downforce  wing 
when  spits  of  rain  appeared  to  had  been  hastily  bolted  on 


res.  place  after  crashing  at  Sainte- 

A new  high-downforce  wing  Devote  on  the  ninth  lap. 
id  been  hastily  bolted  on  Half  Schumacher  ended  up 
hILe  the  car  sat  on  the  grid.  in  the  barriers  at  Casino 


carry  the  threat  erf  something  while  file  car  sat  on  the  grid.  in  the  barriers  at  Casino 

worse.  With  Heinz-Harald  Six  seconds  ahead  at  the  aid  Square  two  laps  later,  leaving 

Frentzen  on  pole  position  and  of  the  first  lap,  he  continued  to  Panis  to  launch  a long  and  ul- 
Jacques  Vflleneuve  starting  in  open  the  gap  as  fee  rain  inten-  ttmately  successful  campaign 
third,  position,  just  behind  sifled.  Behind  him.  as  the  field  for  fourth  place,  which  he 
Schumacher,  the  Williams  swarmed  chaotically  through  took  from  the  fading  Flsi- 
team  trusted  the  computerised  fee  twisting  streets,  the  W2L-  chella  just  after  half-distance, 
forecast  of  dearer  weather  liams-Renaults  had  failed  even  The  conditions,  which 


and  left  both  cars  on  slick  dry- 
weather  tyres.  challenges.  ' more  than  half  a minute. 

The  gamble  resembled  fee  The  Jordans  cf  Glancarlo  meant  that  the  race  was 
one  made  by  fee  same  team  at  Fisichella.  and  Rail  Schu-  halted . after  the  two-hour 
Monaco  14  years  ago,  when  macher  took  swift  advantage,  maximum--  ' ..... 

they  won  their  most  recent  holding  second  and  third  ~ Ferrari  jubilation  was  ex- 
victory at  the  Monaco  circuit  places  while  Frentzen  ■ and  ceeded  by  fee*  celebrations 
by  sending  Keke  Rosberg  to  Vffleneuve  fell  to  seventh  and  among  the  Stewart  team,  who 
the  start  line  on  slick  tyres  in  eighth  behind  the  fast-rising  owed  their  first  significant 
greasy  conditions.  Barrichello,  the  Sauber  of  success  not  just  to  the  quality 

On  that  occasion  fee  Finn  Johnny  Herbert,  and  the  Prost  of  their  Bridgestone  rain 


liama-Renaults  had  failed  even  The  conditions,  which 

to  meet  the  secondary  raised  the  average  lap  time  by 
challenges.  ' more  than  half  a minute. 


Ferrari  jubilation  was  ex- 


streaked  to  a famous  victory  I erf  Olivier  Panis. 


tyres  but  to  the  wet-weather 


Prize  asset ...  the  German 
enjoys  his  first  win  of  1997 


on  a drying  track.  Yesterday's  Realising  their  catastrophic  prowess  of  Barrichello, 
consequence  was  precisely  the  mistake,  the  Williams  drivers  emerging  from  a period  of 
opposite.  made  swift  pit-stops  to  change  personal  disDlnsianment  to 

While  Frentzen  and  Vffle-  to  grooved  wet-weather  tyres,  give  his  new  team  a well  de- 
neuve  slithered  towards  fee  Vffleneuve  was  first  in.  at  the  served  boost 


Storming  drive  . . . Michael  Schumacher's  Ferrari  leaves  the  rest  ofthe  field  floundering  in  Its  wake  photooiwph  MBtcrnwri 


RUGBY  UNION 

POKlaOTOH  CUP 
Anal 

Leicester  a Sals 

COURAOS  LEAGUE  ONE 
PtayotM 

Bristol  19  Bernard 

(an:  34-23) 

LM  Irteh  28  Coventry 

(ABB:  42-23) 


Exeter  40  OtMy  19 

Havant  30  Harrogate  IS 

Liverpool  Si  H 0 Loads  48 

Moriey  33  Lydney  13 

Walsall  13  Roestyn  Park  35 

Wharfeaelo  15  Reeding  13. 

P W d L F A Pm 
P|*do  30  24  1 S 813  438  49 

Loads  30  24  0 81209  432  40 

KMter  29  24  0 fi  910  440  48 

Marta*  29  21  0 8 850  553  431 

noajBB  29  17  1 11  888  61B  SB 

nano  Bio  29  17  0 12  788  585  »« 

Whorfodolo  29  17  0 12  689  407  34 

MIPI  pk  29  18  0 13  602  638  33 

Ofloy  30  13  0 17  720  788  *4 

Lydooy  30  13  0 17  888  788  20 

I*  Welsh  30  12  0 18  834  777  24 

Uv  SI  Mono  29  8 0 20  851  783  98 

WaMU  29  8 0 21  821  902  10 

Hovomi  30  8 0 22  E80  354  10 

RodnM  30  8 0 22  S651116  10 

don  30  4 o 28  518 1347  0 

UMIII  FOUR,  WOfn-Mi  Hereford 
17  UcMIcrid  41;  Sheffield  12  Kendal  14; 
Stourbridge  38  Sandal  13.  Sound 
Ashonns  30  High  Wycombe  29;  Berry  Hin  8 
Camber  lay  ^ 1;  Charlton  Pit  17  Weston- 
S-Mere  31 ; N waishom  21  Met  Police  it; 
Tabard  20  Barking  24. 


CaerpMlly  19  Neath 

Llanelli  53  Ebtovr  Vote 

Newport  23  Cardin 

Pontypridd  -*8  Newbridge 

Swansea  64  Bridgend 

Treo  relay  27  Durrvant 

P W O L F 

Bwmoa  2214  a 8 879 

UeneM  22  16  2 4 789 

Card*!  2JU  1 1 750 

PeoftyprMd  22  20  0 2 944 

BrMoend  22  10  1 11  804 

Uowporl  2212  2 B 541 

■MwVah*  2212  2 8 431 

N»*th  22  10  0 12  634 

Hand  22  10  3 10  524 

Caorpbly  22  2 0 20  422 

Treorehy  32  3 Q 19  413 

NMArMg*  22  4 0 18  358 

SRU  TVNNSNTO  1000  FINALS 

U0 

Boroughimrir  23  MalroM 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 

STOIU3 SUPER  LCAOUE 
CaHefnnl  (8)8 

T:  snodman. 

aOrr.Tonks. 

Paris  (2)13 

T:  Bdrgtnan,  O Connell, 
n Robinson  2. 

DO:  O'Connor. 

Air  3088 

Halifax  (16)42 

T:  M Jadcson  2.  TiiUagl  2.  Bouwig. 
Chester,  Rowley. 

G:  Pearson  8.  Chester. 

Warrington  (16)  3C 

T:  Wingfield  & Men.  Kohe-Lova.  P 
SeuithogM,  Vagans, 
a Biters  3. 

WtfiZ66 


T.  ForOer.  McAvoy.  slid,  Walton. 
&:  Blakeley  2. 


(10)  20 


T!  Hasson  Z Slarfing  2.  Harris. 
Sheridan. 

G:  Harris  3,  Holrayd. 
DOlHolroyd. 

AIC8S21 

SbafftaU 

T:  Broadbent  Garcia.  Stott. 

G:  Aston. 

OMham 

T.  Abram.  Hill.  Jones.  Leullo. 
G:  Goodwin. 


(14)33 


(18)  18 


(14)  SO 


P W D L P AM 

SKdted  i a o inmii 

-9N  Helena  8 7 0 t 2SB  100  14 

1 11-*-  10  7 0 3 M0  104  14 

IMBiii  10  8 1 3 255  217  13 

Tamil  0 0 0 3 188  188  13 

London  0 6 1 3 258  187  11 

WH—  S 5 0 4 187  101  lO 

Wovriootoo  8.4  0 B 228  314  a 
StwflteU  9 2 0 7 164  226  4 

Oldham  9 2 0 7 182  283  4 

Pnte  10  2 Q 8 163  295  4 

Cseiteford  10  0 0 10  123  266  O 

* = Nat  tnd  tiding  late  matdi. 
nRST  ONUMQM 

Dewabtary  (12)  31 

T:  crauthere  2.  Dixon.  Moore. 

Patterson. 

G:  Eaton  5. 

OG:  Patterson. 

Whitehaven  (14)  SO 

T:  Hothoringion.  Palmar.  Rose. 

G:  HMherington  4. 

Ate  820 

Ktslgltiey  (16)34 

T:  Owen  2.  Critchloy.  Eyree.  Ftllpa. 
Pasve-Covrtlne. 

G:  Irving  B. 

realties  atone  (15)  30 

T:  Slater  2.  MoOoy.  Summers. 

GjFoxT. 

AC2J54T. 

Swrinton  (10)  IS 

T:  Ashcroft  2.  Adams. 

G;  Pearce  0. 

WakefMd  (12)  20 

T:  Banquet  ClarKson,  Dsvta. 
a Davis  3. 

□Q:  Davis.  Troutman. 

Alt  1^75 

WMnes  (6)  12 

T:  Long,  www. 

G:  Long  2. 

KuddenffoM  (16)  30 

T.-Ruaseli  2.  Barton.  Hangar.  Kina 
Wuton. 

G:Covsntry  2.  Wesson. 

Ate  1,450 

Workington  (14)  18 

T Campbell  2.  Baikfen,  Fatnonma. 
KBeUiwaUa. 

"«S  (14)  34 

T:  VaBtona  3.  Denohie.  Kolnwo. 
a Hewitt  7. 


P W D L F APIs 
10  9 1 0 291  101  1» 

10  9 0 1 320  148  IB 

10  8 1 3 20B  210  13 

10  5 1 4 258  203  11 

10  5 1 4 183  ?ii  ii 

JO  5 0 5 191  223  lO 

10  3 1 8 209  215  7 

10  3 1 6 198  207  7 

IQ  3 0 7 15A  248  6 

10  2 0 B 188  259  4 

JO  2 0 8 128  310  4 


(10)  IS 
(12)20 


(16)30 


SECOND  IXVISIOM 

Doncaster 

Brantley 

7:  Cook  3.  A GIDOono  2,  Gibson, 
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G:PWiies4 
Aft  527 

Preexit 
T:  Berber. 

(kThorburn. 


(0)0 

(16)40 


CariUe  (6)34 
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Richardson,  G Ruddy. 

G:  Richardson  5. 

Afl:  183 


T-.PBChteukS.  Bunco  2,  CarOsnd, 
Morrison. 

G:  GaittaiK)  8. 

Battery 

T;  ApfXftOy  Z.  Walkw. 

Aft  804 
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OCOTTHH  CUPl  tete  Mill  0 Got. 

domaz 
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York 

T Walsh. 
Ct  Green  3 


(10)  10 


T:  Baker  ZPecheyZ 
GtMsnsoan. 

Aft  787 

P W O L F APT 
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■err  ear  9 3 Q 6 184  317  « 

Preeoot  10  1 0 9 110  384  3 

Bauuestlf  11  0 1 10  137  388  1 

ALLIANCE,  First  DMriws  LNgh  40 

Wbridngton  12r  London  46  Dewobury  iz 
0 sib  and  DIvINo—  Barrow  18  Keigh- 
ley 16;  Carlisle  36  Present  11;  Doncaster 
32  Heme!  Hempstead  22;  Whitehaven 
30  Blacftpool  0. 

ACAMOm  Wteon  20  Lcndon  10. 
AUSTRALIAN  LKAOUKi  Monty  26 
Gold  Coast  20.  Sefan-dsvt  S OuMnstand 
22  n Sydney  38;  Parramatta  a Boi- 
malnlL;  Tuawsrra2WSubuitos6.  Stowd- 
loes  i Manly  (Pio.  PtaiS);  3 Sydney 
C (10-14):  * N Sydney  (10-13). 


ter  0 HSghtown  Z.  Ipowieh  2 Clifton  4. 
A0WHA  PLATIfc  isnrf  Wnslsi  Dfti-  ■ 
Held  2 Comberiey  2 (43  pens);  Poyntan  Z 
Leominster  0. 

SCOTTISH  POSTI HATIOHAL 
UUOUB  CUP,  Phnb  E«nburgh  L 2 
Grove  1. 


•n  (GBAra  twites  sand) 

370 

r(Gar)  70007109 


sjjwiw)5'"* 

PCteirttoi"^ 
Bites  ere(Arfl) 


717170  71 
7068  7170 

6BST4T* 
69727173 
76890778 
698872  70 
73667170 


7172  70  70 
6768  77  74 
6B74  70  74 
717308  74 

70  72  72  74 
89  8776  70 


OoHd  (Swttx) 


week’s  fixtures 


TODAY 

! (7  45  unless  mated] 

soccn 

POtcms  UUAUb  Prentor  Ote- 
bdooi  Liverpool  v Evenon  (74J). 

AVON  IHSUHAHCKCOmiAp 
TIOSti  I—  Cups  Tottenham  v Wlmae- 
! don(7^0), 

cmcxir 

BBMSON  AND  MBMW0CUP  (one 
day.  11.0): The  risk*  British  Urtv  v 
Hampshire.  Pebyi  Derbyshire  v War. 
•ricksnlre.  Wdte  GIsuceRersMre  v 
Kent  Dewteietrtcfc:  Ireland  v Essex. 

OM  TMIertb  Lancashire  v Worcester- 
shire. Lonfs  Middlesex  v Somerset 
Hmlliiiei1niii  Horthampiwtehlra  v 
LoleastareNra.  Olm*w  Saotienti  v 
NotSnahsmshlre.  The  Osofe  Surrey  v Sus- 
sex. msSWW  Yorkshire  v Minor 
Counties- 

MM  HOOQTOOPHY  (one  day. 

11JJJ:  Mb— 4»  Hampshire  v Somer. 
sot  Unnstaea  Lancashire  v Dirham 
Ldmtwn  LelcestarxMra  v Middlesex. 
Wuil— It  Worcestershire  v 
WousesnraNie. 

TUESDAY 

fggogi 

an  iM«  cuAiiPJOHimpi  m- 
WnmiBaqi  naunibTmi—dliipPortjnai 
U-1B  v England  U-18  piJ).  r 

FRKHDBiES:  Arsenal  * Rangsii 
(8471;  Sunderiand  v Liverpool  (8X8. 

CWCK0T 

SHCOMl  XI  CHAMPIOHSIbP  (Four 
osyel;  Treat  OHdaai  Nottlngtenafilre  » 
Derbysttira.  Ha—  Sussex v Surrey. 


BAM  HOnaiWOPHY  (one  day. 

Qoucaaistahlre  v Glamorgan,  m 
otsoer  Kant  v Essex.  . 


■HTMUmt  IOMU  ■ France  v Ireland 

(7XL  Evry). 

WEDNESDAY 


nans  Barcsioiia  v Paris  St  Gteiuln 
(7J01. 

HATtONWHIMAOUIPIAY- 
OPP*.  *— iHlnste,  aa —ad  to*  M 
DteWore  Ipswich  v Shelt  IM  WWvea  .. 
v Crystal  palace.  Seeaad  PMalmd  Brarft- 
(orfl  v Bristol  C:  Luton  v Crewe.  Third 
Ufstsloa:  Northampton  v Cordltf;  Swansea 
v Chester  (7 JO).  - ■ 


BMTAHIUC  ASSURAHca  CMAIVt- 
QH0IIIP  firat  day  oi  loon  »-P).ctiU  ■ 
lordrEseax  v Durham,  luethenm  . 

Ism  Hampshire  v LelcomraMre. 
Ctedte^n  Kent  v Ofamorgon.  OM ' 
TVMtordi  Loncaohire  v NoUnghomsblra. 
larAi  Middlesex  v Derbyshire. 

Ttes  gut  Somerset  v Bitesor  Tteftat 
Surrey  v Giousestefflhlre.  Maboo* 
teea  WanMdcahire  v Yoriohlre. 

OTHOt  WTCH001  re—eriteCW*- 
bridge  Urtiver  v Northamptonshire.  TS» 
Par**  Oxlard  Univ  v Worcestershire. 
0BCOND  XI CHAMPMMSHM  (Blree 
00741 7s0b.gr  Ourtiem  x Hampshire. 
Pletii  uuiii  Laneashirsv  Gtemaipas. 
■WMm  Kent  V Essex,  tear*  Pemf* 
Sornaraei  v LekestersNre.  Mngliii 
Yorkshire  vWanrhMhlra.  -• 


76697471 

74877474 

73707270 

73707170 

71  73  73  74 
726976  70 

" 7269  75  70 
Jtl  70  76  70 
7H7174T4 

72  71  72  7« 

7073  7674 
72697670 
7370.7470 
69717870 
71  70  74  77 
708678  70 

74  7077  70  j 
72727670  I 
7599  7470 
71737370  I 
736973  70 

73  T1  79  71 
7869  73  77 

70  74  73  77 
7271  T2  70 
73717179 
7369  7200 

75678073 

71  7177  70 
99  76  73  70 

71  7175  78 

74  69  74  7S 

73  7172  70 

74  707770 
73717870 
74  6777  78 
78877578 

727580 

70  737970 
74  707478 

72  71  78  77 
7071  7780 


WnnrmMATtOHAL  (Krtetiaiv 
sted.  Sure):  Sweden  v Scotland  (ends  76 
Mey). 

THURSDAY  " 

UtbUTNCHOUMICW 
PIMM  1 8000*0  La*  Crystal  Palaces 
Leeds  (7 JO). 

nmrtxMut 

■*OHO  MVMfOM  Bromley  v Pres- 

cot  (7 JO).  • • 

CRICKET 

TOUR  HATCH  (one  day):  Arnndefc 
a*e  ol  Noriplk-s  XI  v Auatrefle/ 

®QLP 

Mini  I0H  OP0H  (Hentwy  Manor, 
ends  IB  May). 

imiATTWH  piaversi  cumm 

{Maodesttoio.  ends  19  May).  - 
BYRON  NELSON  CLASSIC  (Mur  Seo- 


(DuPonLands 


■on»,»nds18  Mew. 
LPGA  CHAmHOHSHIP 
78  May). 

FRIDAY 


RUOUVLEJtttlE 

■TOSM  SUPER  LMUHIt  St  HOL 

ens  v London  (7301, 
ttcc»WVH«M,L«ncartre 
Lynx  v Huneiet  (7 JO). 

^SCHlORa  OPEN  (Dublin,  ends 

■assimrasiy,^,,, 


(Dawn.  16  Ktey). 


TENNIS 


(Sp)  6-00-46-2. 


72707680 
7T  69  77  01 
70717881 


m (Hamburg): 
>(Ukr)  tXF  Mantilla 


■IPS  OPBN  (Rome): 
i (Fr)  bt  C Martinez  (Sp) 


2-66-00-g;  AU— Mew  (Max)  bt  N Pratt 
(Aus)  2-6  7-6  6-Z  T 0ayder  (US)  bt  J 
Taylor  (Aus)  6-4  frj;  A Ue  (US)  bt  C 
Dhanln  (Fr)  6-3 1-8  6-S;  L AH  (CS)  bt 
SCoalc (118)6-44-6 6-6; 0 Prats  tuuli 


BCoSle (US)  6-64-66-6; bteele  Suui- 
— (Aus)  MM  Ramon  (Spi  4-00. « 

6-*:  H Petiky.fFr)  W J Word  (GB)  7-66-2. 

ATHLETICS 


Women's  BOOnn  1 D Modohl  (GB)  2nrin 
3-79WSC:  3 1 Tdrnar  (Jam)  20X05: 9 A 
WlctaOl  (US)  2-03,15. . 

BASEBALL  : 

AmRICAN  LBAOUIb  Soeftn  5 
Texas.  11:  Detrait  6 Cleveland  0;  Bala  mors 
2Saattte3(11>n):NYYarticeas6Kan- 
•am  City  2:  Mftmuhae  4.  Anaheim  3 (lOln): 
CWeago  8.  Oakland  8;  Minnesota  4 
Toronto  6. 

NATIONAL  LEAUUEi  Son  FfOTdsco 
4 Chtoogo  2r  Florida  2 Houston  4:  Phirsdof- 
Phia  & Colorado  4 lIDintPHWJurgii  3 
Adams  9;  StLaute  0 NY  Mate*  LA  2 Mon- 
. treat  1;  8 Diego  9 Cfnctnhott  B. 


SATURDAY  ..  , ' ' 

RfluhlMe  Mated) 

FacwnubCtebuv 

MldCBasbrough. 

HUBBY  UNION 

COURAORCLVMCHAlKPtOM. 

League  TtereraMorleyv 

Woisen;  Rsaong  d Exeter  Roesiyn  Pk 
v Wtiartedkla.  I edges  tew  Hertte  Stial- 
DeMvAapetrts. 

RUOBYL0AOU0  - - 

STOIWS  SUPER  LEAGUE  parte  V 
Sheffield  (7.0.  Evryi. 

HATKHUL  cem»CE 
tgapw Premier  Mvteloi  saddiewanh 
v Wigan  8t  Patricks  (2J0).  Seoaed 
ahMaatOvanden  u SH  dough  (2J0). 


TOIM  MATCH  (one  dayk  Itetemp. 
hast  Norihants  v Australia, 

OTHER  HATCH  (one  dey):  Pemettei 
CernbrkJgm  Urtv  v Oxford  Unlv. 

SUNDAY 

mUMMO TROPHY PlHAb On  & ' 
Red  v Woking. 

HuvnAnHurantey.  . 

Off.  IMtap  WbB  v Airdrie. 

CRICKET 

AXAUPELEAQUE  (one  dey.  11.0); 
CSsteasteiM  Essex  v Durham.  Irmtb. 


Pttttvsissr 

*5^^JJ0,UUk«95(Uteh 

CHESS  ‘ 

KAM»AROYY  MRP  BUM  [Game 
S):  WMtae  KoteMrav.  Bteafct  Deep  Shwi. 

3-  So®  4.  h3 

BXA-  S.  8 xffi  c6: 6.  d3  06: 7,  e4  NeG;  8.  Bg2 
dxe4: 9,  Bx*4  NR;  10.  Bg3  Box-;  VT 
N<H  hft  12  0*2  Qc7;  13.  C3  Be7: 14.’  d« 

J®-  ^ JO.  NJ3  axd4i  17,  Nxd4  . 

«•  Rhe8: 20. Oc2 
W>J  B*BS:  22.  hxg6  H6e5-.  2B. 

*L  NO  Rxdt+:  25,  Rxdl  Nc4;  29. 
ft!.1 ***  28,  QbOOdB; 
Ox961*06: 31.  pa  Md^'32, 
2?*>WT:  33.  RdT.  34.  NhS  1*0% 

RflB  N05;  37.  cxbS  RxdS 
SL  Rg9  Rd7: 39.  M6  N04;  *0.  ntsgr 

«'*■<*■*«**  -9. 07 
MMOPEANTEAMCHAMPIOM. 

»BP*  (Croat!  ft);  RoomiyHim  Btesna  IX 
CroeHa  SOb  Georgia  1 Russia  3;  Spain 
K^.e^atAdameiL  BpaeimmiV 


oiour  1)  Cro- 
atia J:  Russia  2 Latvia  2:  Hungary  3K  Be- 
lorua  ii(:  Awnente  6K  AxetbaiiSriL 
toBttw*  England  13X;  Croatia.  Annenle 

13!Rus»la.  Hungary  laX.  Wrww, 
MK^PmrnHBngaiy  t Georgia  1: 

’*1  England  2 (La. 
J***gtey ft  Czech  Rap  o - 

^vssr,o'oroi‘B«E'*- 

CYCUNQ  

wwoPiiomiiMiiw;^-,  ' ~ 

5S?.*yP1-7*ll*k  1 C Boardflian  (obi 

Iftyg  8 y Etehnov  (Rum  m 
* E BreuWnH  (Nath)  36.  nrm  . 

1 m aponw  no  1.31.47-,  i*,J 

**“J  p Vonkov  (Rue)  2022,4a.  2 
Sgsgs*  » Zberg  1J4. 

MAKUKHMI-tUYSUcB 

Tw  (irr  4-fat|L  1 J AMuehapmra, 
SJ2JW iL«tn  4hr  lBaee;  9 
(U»)  Camro;  3 J Ktmrta  (Nethl  Rabobank 
^.^"^WWtelJMuaeattw 


Mbs  idpeehesei  Sente  n—  b j 
Dnte  (08)  bt  M Almeitte  [PgO.  Tflte 
rammahmem  Eewri  Hmh  P KteH-es 

iGB)  bt  V Zeteny  (Let). 

^"■wr^slbtete.  -eakw  | Cteram 
(Bol)  K E KerttakOi*  (Bmoriia)  Weds  ter  1 
Owent  M Karitshate;  3 KK  Rostov* 

(Fr)  and  L Khramova  Wual  Mk0« 
tornb*  (Boo  bt  I Famarutez  (Sp). 

"■dim  1 Looter  3 FemandoK  8 B Ku- 
chereevraka  (Poi)  and  M Be«m  (Fti 

Vs"9ew«y  |tM)  bi  M Vomer 

52.<CrVJ?^T.c.,,w*  («n  kM  » i 

Tebra*<Poft.  Merle  In  1 Vandaoaveye;  0 
Vonwrow,  S Tokarx  and  8 Vteuten. 

"■PJibsesi  ttiml  limit  C 
Peel  (GB)  W 14  Detorttch  (BeU). 
gg?  * 1 "f'ywPy  r W)*'  Haneveid 
1 Makaymow;  3H*r- 
tevmw: » B Olivier  (Bed  and  R Bor rtamoe 
(Sp).-  “• 

UOTORCYCUNQ 

gtt^^FMMnntCHAtePlS^.  " 
■■HP  (Shoes non)  hm  irrmiti  Roe* 
;n«'  1 N Machinate  (Cadburye  Boost 
Tterwioj;  s c Weflcer  (Canburye  Boost  Y«- 
"Sfijl!  »M  Rutter  (V  4^ MHonda^^ 

“LtawPuVn  (Crescent  SuuWL  8 
JMoodie  tCrescantSuzukil.  0 B Uor- 
rteon  (Kovaete,!).  ho,  two,  « wmnt  * 

.aeaaaiBg;as S&* 

BuiiDucatiios.  TOSa.ffSn,^.  : 

^tertet  Third  retttt  1 P Roomson 

A GraenbtondsTaaiSrtrew. 
m iHotrto)  Reterth  vnitMi  i d 0— . 

5 

5Saa~,i^r 

&£5S2itsr”~* 

1 WO  Q|iHMh8MyMtehkli 

rpteith  1 0 Thomas  (Nondal-  ii  1 ' 


H .47,8  A-  1 **■  * nil  *l';  «« 

Wnte  atmtt.  ] 1MlwW)38;4JMooo«(sS!35rja. 


S32SSSsSi5T5;’w,h 

ICE  HOCKEY  ' — 

MHU  Status,  Cap  ptey-uWn 
*«wte  — ■■■  | “-sfuitriMifar.il 


MOTOR  SPORT  ' 

' Wk4«!SS!S&^^  ’ 


SQUASH 


1 — - 1,, 

bny  Kent  v Gtemorgan.  OM  TraHerih 
Lonee  v Notts.  toteRn  Middx  v ”"*** 
DertqrK.Ti_  8m  rSomerBoi  vsuxsex. 

Th-ft  j " 

tom  Works  v Yorks. 

TOUR  MATCH  (me  say).  Hereon 
ton  Wbrerv  Australia.  . - 


iCotorodo 

judo  r— 

fflSjJJ Q Rwozieiwn  (Geo).  hwT 

«■*«■»  W « ■te*8to*rr«  (&m).  Mm- 

(Fr)  and  Oavia.  Ttkor  A Vfen. 

■te*—  (Oeo)  bt  AUttoute?S^i 

(QB)M  (fftaWw 


MM.  Mil 

pSS 


KSX’.S'STSlijy'”, 
SSaVTSSSKisRE L 

wuiljnd  DBteiwSl 
S Teteraghi  (Tur)  and  r Pertotson  (EuO. 


?>»te»te « K AHUM . 

ssstayaiSSt: 

6-10  2-gj.  "’■■•niianiMM  I 

real  tenuis  r — 

JO«wanQ8)6_j)^V®**^iAui)bi  :^;r 
- - - •<*%*•' 


. 1 . 
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Chris  Hawfclm 


BRITISH  challengers 
sank  in  the  Long- 
champ  mud  yester- 
day as  Daylami  and 
Always  Loyal  ensured  the 
French  kept'  their  first  two 
Classics  at  home. 

Daylami,  ridden  by  Gerald 
Mosse,  was  an  impressive 
winner  of  the  Poule  d'essai 
des  Poulains-  (2,000  Guineas), 
coming  through  with  a strong 
surge  In  the  final  fUrlong  be- 
fore winning  going  away.  He 
is  likely  to  be  kept  to  a mil? 
according  to  trainer  Alain  de 

Royer-Dupre. 

The  three  British  runners, 
Valaietanee.  Fantastic  Fellow 
and  Bahamian  Bounty  ran 
poorly  and  occupied  the  last 
three  places. 

In  ■ the  Poule  d’Essai  des 
Pouliches  (1,000  Guineas)  the 
British  effort  was  better  but 
Always  Loyal,  trained  by  Cri- 
quette  Head,  got  up  in  the 
final  strides  to  head  Ian  Bald- 
ing's Seebe,  with  Red  Camel- 
lia third. 

Red  Camellia,  under  George 
Duffield.  led  until  Inside  the 
final  furlong  and  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  measure  of  Al- 
ways Loyal  who  was  being 
hard  driven  by  Freddie  Head 
from  the  two-furlong  marker. 

It  was  a super-game  perfor- 
mance by  Always  Loyal,  a 
half-sister  to  Anabaa,  who 


nay  be  seat  over  here  in  the 
Coronation  Stakes  at  Royal 
Ascot 

Sheikh  Mohammed's 
Ooudhxga  scrambled  home  in 
the  PWx  Lupin  and  seemed  to 
pie  himself  out  of  the  Voda- 
fone Derby  picture.  Although 
Ladbrokes  cut  his  price  to 
16's  for  Epsom,  Hill's  mwiro 
the  Andre  Fab  re-trained  colt 
33-1. 

If  there  is  any  weakness  in 
the  stamina  of  the  even- 
money  Derby  favourite  Entre- 
preneur, Silver  Patriarch  win 
be  on  hand  to  take  advantage 
judging  by.  the  way  he 
powered  clear  in  Saturday's 
Tripleprint  Trial  at  Lingfield. 

It  is  possible  he  beat  a non- 
stayer in  Entrepreneur’s 
stable-companion  Tan  a as  a 
but  he  has  great  physical 
presence  and  looks  anrf  races 
like  a decent  horse. 

Although  connections  con- 
tend that  he  is  better  on  good 
ground,  the  fact  that  he  han- 
dles the  soft  and  stays  so  well 
means  it  will  be  in  his  favour 
if  the  going  at  Epsom  is 
testing. 

He  Is  owned  by  Peter  Win- 
field who  has  had  numerous 
good  horses  hut  never  a run- 
ner in  the  Derby. 

Bookmakers  predictably  in- 
dulged In  some  dramatic 
price  cutting  and  Silver  Patri- 
arch is  as  low  as  6-1  Cram  20’s 
with  Coral,  although  the  Tote 
offer  10-1. 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Redcar  with  form 


Obb  Stager 


Murphy's  Goid 

...  3* **”**,„ , Epic  Stand  (pap) 

Mameds 

4.45  XeUaZaak  SymcrakRitr 

Left-hand  c*cm  ol  iXm  with  a iw-m  strab^tn  mi* 

Gctaff  &oM,  Good  to  Fern  n * Dawes  Mnkai  • Top  term  raw. 

Dram  Matte  to  lugh  nuntoerc  favours  uo  to  1m 

LongtEstaKe tranflcn; 315 Safcran. 5 Muse. E Sissac 315 rites.  3 45 Regal 

ml,es  - -5  Zeno  Zonk  BMefllm  Berks  rarmaes  245 
Rwa  Ton  H Munafti  ftoum  t0  Brighton.  Bad  rant  & Asem.  j V Bradley.  Gwent  257 
muss 

Sewn  day  wtanos  3.45  Jack  Trvs  Lad.  4.45  Cdfe*  NnW 
BGnfcecml  first  time;  315  Owfe.  2.45  M>  SaBareto 
RguBS&HyackeBateltorss'imTwdcnoieitewsJrcf  taslnumg  J.  Jumps 


21  E CRIMPS  NEST  RESTAURANT  AUCTION  STAKES  2V0 

■ I w 51  £2,618(9  declared) 


I On  Stayer  (it)  m u jcmaw  3-;- 
01  tasty  Ban  (131  BB  J J torn  3-? 

L Aiprita  (?)  b Eteri  (MI  . 

mil  m Dane*  B (totn  s-i> 

4 Swtenwr  Itatn  (a  7 ijirrt,  jilij 

taml  Bouy  Us  A jr.ntj*  fu: 

Leather  Aflri  Sate  t h.**  j-r 

HtePDdJBcrr.-S-r  .. 

00  Hgan  Princess  p)  tv  r#iu 


..  . j women 

J Fortran  89 

- 

. L nitnwrt  — 

. . M BMl  75 

J Stack  — 

CaOyn  Sta  (7)  — 
. . . . It  Data  — 
K Fata  — 


^ •*“***  frJt  *«av  Saw  m Smaroni  iron.  10-1  wrg  in  ftmv  n pm 
rtmeesi  ir-l  ica»fjfca5pri  lf-UTreitaMu»n 

HMM  BMC  -tee  Stager  6a  10  tfe:  tot  ny\  a crannai  51  ndc  aa  teawi  Ew  Kjs<  Or  S Hwtj 

f*** tamaOr  M inn  ms.  ui  Khg  01  Dace:  Knc's  taw  m nat-traw  10  j cuwta  nl  *mm 
g»^Sta^waTrtKHyiri^p«graim-tnua.4nrtLt.  -T  artti  hair  Ttang  a Ttaa  M nor.  Ca-Fm 
K»s  P«t  F*jow»  Uf,  005?k  WOW  b a oupi  sf  nir.y  rmwavra 


TOLTTGEUR  RESTAURANT  CLAIMING  STAKES 

6t  £2,810  (15  deotaied) 


Always  there . . . Always  Loyal  (nearside)  gets  up  to  beat  Seebe  and  Red  Camellia  at  Longchamp  yesterday  photo-  eo  byrne 


PUK+0  Spotted  Eaeta  ft  P)  U ivs*  ->-1; 
5C5-D1  StMdOM  (20)  (Dt  J Ben.  4-^-S 
4X174  Dates  Oscar®  0)1  NCte  i-9-j . 
0066  £•  Pita  Itan  ft  (D)  1 fanai  fj-'~ 

46000  uptaeoata  Hahn  (28)  (G)  j tv*  4-<+o 
4-OSSO  Kaftan  (77)  J IVanw^ir  7-^1 
coax  AsekpioBi pis)  cm  w,i  n-j-v 
60000-  Fmcad  (ZT7)  04 " tawi-w:  . . 
ftStmo  Oriel  Lai  (11)  Pi  E trx«i  4-e-i: 

OCO-.V  toner  Ten  (t31  (D)  j Errftr  ^-3-V 
Q4-0G0  Bon  A Lady  (111  Mm  V AcrUrv  4-?-r 
0V&4-iMB|iFaeePCe)Aha>c>t-6-7 

50  to uataW (la  JEfiOrt  . . 
U6M0  m n Let  m v w tifMiw  vf^: 

347-U  Keen  Ta  Plme  (TQ  r>  fjnm  t-t-i 


J Caned  t» 

KDMay  99 

Alex  Onanc  + •» 
J Feruw  M 
H GdtaB*  72 
L Oenocfc  * 78 
A CHhmm  — 


J HUM  H 
. .U  Deeriag  75 
. usee  Cook  (5)  n 
Amanda  Saadeia  6)  S5 
Me  Cfeun  * 73 
- . . M Babfl  Ol  79 


Since  Rob  Hartnett  took  minutes  after  the  Sandown  7-2  with  Benny  The  Dip  and 
over  as  the  Tote's  ante-post  race  and  John  Gosden  is  sure  Yorkshire  at  9-2.  Medaaly. 
man  their  prices  have  a com-  he  is  in  better  shape  for  conqueror  of  Benny  The  Dip 
petltive  edge  and  the  33-1  cur-  Wednesday’s  Dante  Stakes  at  in  the  Racing  Post  Trophy 
rently  on  offer  about  Benny  York  which  is  the  next  Impor-  last  season,  is  at  5-1  with 
The  Dip.  who  finished  in  tant  piece  in  the  puzzle.  Apprehension, 

front  of  Silver  Patriarch  at  Ladbrokes  have  opened  a Lingfield ’3  Oaks  Trial  went 
Sandown,  looks  attractive.  book  on  the  race  and  are  mak-  to  Crown  Of  Light  who  had 


7-2  with  Benny  The  Dip  and  that  Ukraine  Venture,  the 
Yorkshire  at  9-2.  Medaaly.  favourite.  was  not 
conqueror  oi  Benny  The  Dip  functioning, 
in  the  Racing  Post  Trophy  Crown  Of  Light  will  go  to 
last  season,  is  at  5-1  with  Epsom  and  is  rated  a 16-1 


rently  on  offer  about  Benny 
The  Dip,  who  finished  in 
front  of  Silver  Patriarch  at 
Sandown,  looks  attractive. 
Benny  The  Dip  blew  for  40 


Apprehension. 

Lingfield’ s Oaks  Trial  went 
to  Crown  Of  Light  who  had 


chance  by  the  Tote  whose  8-1 
favourite  Reams  Of  Verse  will 
be  tested  in  tomorrow's  Mudi- 


BMJtaff  A-l  CVie*  deal  11-!£4»rtj=r'  v-l  Pottery. :-l  *,„i5„Fv.«r  0-1  Nfcuti*  >.  fcuii  V*-l 
Rr«  ton  N3ALH  11- 1 tinted  Eajl? 

FDBH  BBDE  - Sbndoan:  tAMd  un  nmjt.,  ntn  C4  Fwctran  Min  tKfdrq  Luswq  Kvai  h,  H Daifils  Dnw 
Ran  on  a one  poor  4m  15.  SI  0dm)  IjaAno  Pinn  ji  Hamnpi  91  S»f,  iil  Pttt)  nkooh  ikt  new, 
WriMai nrian SB d I?. g tywo naittieio s [Kwcnsa a n.y.  un  rmr SpoM E^a iipw  ita  i: 
tnyOtt DdviJ r lfth  tepotatata  Ww Utelnvd iieMi.  Cidind or  IkascAcnari  1m ***** T1  »'.t 
Fn  toNrToRECiraaiBtabSitMivMicd  U ft  him)  Max*  ailan  y ik*.  tofm  Bank  Udc  San 
aukntxO.  ri-.olJJ  41  mum Papd Doiwnd a fL-ttm  'I ^-0. fm.  Moaker  Fkc f*<* own  anni ft»-.  4md  9 
B Odmd Enan  6da si  Ttwk  'ltd  bl  HI Untlitald  Outucv) n tcjt  tin  oathKn-.  ran  d ill  >7 Mini i joq 
3 tLftl  i-el  ia  Fm  WALtt qutM,  ImuwFvx*  EkniUn.-jiMw.txBe  rirtair  Cfl  Keen 
To Plme Iha*  » dx»g rx«e'..  4ti ol  14.  ilbrfdnd  javnvai  Gama C4  amiitt. 


Ing  Desert  Story  favourite  at  ] little  to  beat  once  it  was  clear  | dora  Stakes  at  York. 


Windsor  runners  and  riders  tonight  ||  Southwell  ali-weather  programme 


6.30  BlueHoiiper 

7.00  Marsad  VlPCharite 

7.30  Ffcitafldoii  HB  Kota 

6.00  CWpa  CUps  . ..  . 

830  Ftatan  Mm  Rhriara  Rase 

A Hal  Bgure-rf-eWtt  couse  al  im  4S.  Both  (aft  and  rtght-tond  turns 
are  met  h races  a im  4f  and  mei  but  orty  rtgw-tiand  toms  ocas  hi 
)m  and  im  2f  races. 

Going;  Good.  * Denotes  tankers. 

Draw:  rtgn  manberc  best  to  sartts. 

Long  dtetanco  traveOeia:  830  Panfia  B Paarg,  S Qamargan  144 
rules.  6 30  Tommy  Tortoise,  Say  KaOBoty.  Doran  113  mfles.  7^0 
Kou.  J Wharton,  Lefcaderahtra  ill  ndtes.  6.00  Rnsbuy  Rwr.  040 
AHaonado.  R HtdgeA  Someisot  1 1 1 Mas.  7.00WBToVWn.P 
Murphy.  Awn.  106  miles. 

Sewn  day  whnan:  6J0  Sudest 

Bfinkerad  Bret  tone:  600  Coutkig  Dow,  Cbsfc  Leader  6J0 

Certui  Magic;  7.00  Wlhout  friends. 

Tote  Jackpot  8 Pbcepot  All  sh  races. 

Fl^^es  In  brackets  alter  twje'a  rone  denote  (toys  since  last  outing. 
J.  tumps 


BM  00-113  V! P Barit  (88)  (D)Pf)JJtrianB9-b S Satins 

7 pa  U0tX>- Etanilh4taB9M(ZU)AM»aon»-< 5 p) 

aha  CS4-B  IMta|A8SKRp®nGo£H5M ■ Hohtata 

9®  402-SHHtag1lna(^(miBBUna^l N Mi 

rams  D60-60  Praia  US)  |D)  £ Don  B-3 A My  (5) 

11  (24)  4-1436  Manta Rtanta{B)(D) JHklvTfcqB 9-3 NHmflt 

eg  QS-o  HfpsBiMgi{sn6Lfwfe3-i pmemhi 

13(14  025-ID  l»ltaftw*(!^m WM* 6-13  - J MO 

HflG)  &0200  Imy Ban nn khan 8-10 nta  Payer  0) 

15  A 0015-5  SWreraw(il)mCWd8-10 G Dusted 

IB (13)  42350-  TMtenaqW Itar 8-10 DHtartM 

irrn  4B3TO  teM*rltetmmJEta4er8-B R tedhow 

ttffl  OOTOA  Stef* irnttm (UD MtffiteS-B IMwi 

19 fe  500-43  SBmrUdqi (13) AP JOrillS 8-9 T Sprain 

28(23  604- Stack M Omen- (293)0 tatann 8-8 It* 

BOX  4-56D6  Sharp Mran (2) (»IJ Rw 5-6 G tartar 

22 pa  2(H»  8HBM(2SWUmon8-5  .... GU 

aa  54050  HBtaOC Pitaffi) KQirt^aiKftM 8-6  - . B Fteoek  R 

2HP)  -01421  MTO  tab  (SGjmPltalW  8-0 Ctodtar 

a A 00«O  HMSdte(3D)jRK7-10 — DO’Sbw 

BoHMrB-1  BoUTra.  10-1  tetter  919.  Swing  Tka  MUaVAn.  12-1  FsewflUy 

Lhb,  Acad  Hpje  Enepr.  Staa  iSfl 


■*  O A Mean- WALTERS  stakes 
U «Owim2f  7yds £3,643  (13  dectafEd)  SKY 
t not  660060  CPMUP«raa(«)kCwnMiam-aiMi6^0-2.B  Ooyta* 

2R  1 Kite  pa)  JWtatti  4-9-2 MEddwy 

3m  OSAO- CtaMtaBt(352)JM«c500 _ P P Map&y  (S) 


Yooig  Annabel 

Hasta  La  Vfcta  Canola  Mare  (nt») 

Jigsaw  Boy  Jigsaw  Boy 

Bast  Of  AS  Cats  Bottom 

Charifes  Lad  Charfes  Lad 

Patay  Ctesytti  tBantaeoli 

Carol  Again  Hdgbtti  Of  Faroe 

Sharp,  lelt-hand  Ftorasand  track  ol  UCm  teth  3(  ruHn.  Straight  a. 
Gann:  Staridant  * Denote  Mntao.  Dram  Low  bast  71. 

Long  tBstaace  iroieBen:  200  Stfvanla  Lights,  330  Cals  Boorni  & 
4.00  Bmanla.  A Newcanba,  Dnon  235  irdes.  3.00  Vans,  K 
Bishop.  Somerael  1 93  mfles.  4.30  Paratan  Forttfia,  W Tuner. 
Somerset  188  rrdbs. 

Sewn  day  wtanata:  Nora. 


Figures  in  bracksis  after  hose's  name  denote  days  since  last  cudng. 


o AASPAH  CLAIMBiG  STAKES  (1HV 1} 

mUU  7t  £2,277  (9  declared) 


5f  £2.277  (13  dedared) 


A UsSwtaoca  J G Siryli-Oteuiia  5-9 D Bvrima 

A Gntam  N Untn  8-8 T G ■dasgdb 

(11)  3 Cknta  Lad  A R Gnea  8-7 P BtagaMd 

(13  2 HdW  SMB  Hiteny  (2Q  J Bony  B-7 6 Carter 

(7)  00  TM1*  nnw  (7)  U w Easfcty  W G Pnkfei  (5) 

W Bterack  J H mni  8-8 Ar^ta  Bartto»  p) 


05249-  FmtagdniWZ 
ABOO  JMAwwa(71 
40-300  Hytateta  (72)  B 
01005  Omrltakpo 
-36400  PUbtar(H)(D)J 
OOM-O  BMppnaMUtl 


JGnrdN  6-9-0 LDdM 

anURpn 6-9-0 S Cntar 

D)Klayl0-9-0 C Crinkly  (7) 

mrtiamb-M ; a rrshM 

stac* 4-9-0 I OKtan* 

a 6 Chafe  Janes  9-9-0 0 Cm  (7) 


500-20  Tong  tamM 
343212  M tenter 
162453  HdMAitatanW 
CD-404  Canute'  Up  (1J 


SC  Doyer 4-9-8 G Mdknir  B 

DChapm  6-9-5  - P Fan*  8 

) HHokrishead  6-9-3 F lyata  ft 

sJBDWf 4-9-2 D Hukaa 


§(m  tans B Spate  015)  S 8«a»fl  4-9*1 S Mate* 

95600  kppral testa  nqotaRM 4-8-13 I Pike  * 

H 33R-00  Aqrada  pfffi)  6 Sm  8-8-13  C Pwpn  ft 


a 110-50  aacpi)raPlteiln5-9-a S Saaten 

02)  36230-  QaaiicrnMaaglB  I tainted  4-8-11 — 8 Prfca 

ttk  00300-  MiMntapKnteaK6MiBa4-4)-ii — G Daflted 

13(13)  M596  tandoatakn  (13)  6QW  18*6-8-11 J Md 

laafeiF  13-8  FaitqOs  HA  4-1  dab.  7-1  Oram  Park.  8-1  ftadnnnta.  10-1 
Mte.  14-1  fttanro  16-1  (tatetalteqi.  Zlte.  Cbteclfesan. 


640-00  SnmataB  ft  (in  II  SoMtoy  9-8-13 K Snd 

00-  Itytate  UgUi  096)  * Ncacmte  3-7-10  J Band 

: 5-2  Desen  knoer.  11-4  Ypmu  AmW.  7-2  BdU  Artteo*  B-i  Ante 


O OAffALY  HANDICAP 

Mairttalter  Im  6f  S22T7  (16 d 


£5  O ST0RACALL  HANDICAP  3T0 

U«WWlm3f  135yds 

£3,225  (20  declared) 


O ^^BONUSPRUIT  CONDITIONS  STAKES  2Y0 

OtaW  51 1 0yds  £4,333  (7  dectoied) 

im  34  Gkip*««DaBmli9-3 lIMkal 

2©  5 MpaaHgMpnWMidrB-11 J«aU 

lO  22  TM  Boy  Joan  *(BF)Rltaw»6-11 PatBttar  JUta  yuyu  y-a  it.)  o 

4n  01113  Bateta|lnaiBta<kiti2)(D)Ktery8-10  ...  Kartta  Dnjw  ft  9Q  W 

is  "5iBrga“^"-"«a  sf  SSS 

7(7)  JayGaa6M»gawi8-3  -GCaror  ««  ffSif/jt?*1 

O O/%BUUJW0*IMHHAH 

OaWV  AUCTION  MAIDB)  STAKES  3Y0 


UP  Vr  1 m 6f  £2277  (1 6 declared) 

64003  JnplhaUgbtanns  Wnh  4-10-0 Catatep) 

31-624  Ptaty  Daarar  (iq  (CD)  w Etaga  8-9-12  — _ LMntan 

150130  MMta(ft  (qJGbwrSe-5 _B  Day 

404460  B BMa  ft  (CD)  0 Chapaap  9-9-4 R Hnta  (7) 

2600-5  Pncatengr  (M)  K llctoA  5-9-3 JF  Egan 

20406  StaMfnioqPVttm  7-8-13 DNH 

402U)  SMI  Bar Cft  (ta  ias UFtateey 6-6-13  — — 0 Hantaan 

-00000  CeUta  pi)  B Cntar  4-8-7 W Byaa 

021IM  itaptan  (30)  JMKtat  6-8-7 JEsho 


7(iq  Haannta  FWk  C Oayer  6-5 ■ Karin 

6h  0 Uapaeft  D«eH  (51) C Sraih B-l D Otoonako*  ft 

90  llmtta  U M 6-4 H Rata 

19R  IWoDa P Evam 8-2 J F Egan 

110  Dtapol  Lbbi  P Cater  7-13 Dvna  HaRatt  ft 

12(13  Btoysate  * IfearandM 7-13 J Kankal 

13(1)  • Kapd  D (TBrien  7-12 G BanteaB 

BaUivr?-)  Chafes  Lot  11-4  (loss  SdsMortor.  9-2tenta  6-1  Mb ra  16-1 
Hamrij  Fife.  Dkpd  Lass.  20-1  BatmaTcfsTinn 


A OADS^WRKFUJB’  SELLING STAKES2Y0 

HPaOVSf  £2,277  (7  declared) 

1(7}  04315  Hg  Bat  ft  (CD)  II W Eadntiv  9-0  G Partita  ft 


O ylC  CLASSIC  SUITE  HANDICAP  3Y0 

0«Hl5#lm2f  £3,113  (13  declared) 


PW5f  £2,277  (7  declared) 

04315  Ife  Bdt  ft  (CD)  II W Eteobv  9-0  . 
BaMtaaaad  (taut  BMnte  8-9. 
40C8n8ntenilJHWtaon6-9  — 
522  EBnfeatailqJ  Deny  6-9 


tegata  Rartlay  i 

— P Fancy  i 


Tin  ft ^001  SteHtmiBauna9-i(5cil  - ... tMtaDawr® 

am  505212  Knatart3sr»*9TO9-o  ■ ■»?  ft 

9 ftt  5Vt04  CartatawaplG pG) WMdi B-0  ~-i  W* 

10,16)  4LVoP  Ctakdle Mystaty BS)BMggj H3 1. G *?■.(?) 

11 W0)  iXW  BaaadnnpUnnCMJ0nd»8-13 |Dtata 

12 ftttld  Tatei P^JISPUfeB-U  - 

n.fil  JMO  Btaaltappar(n»iCa*aM6-13 — • — 

M,WI  Mi  Stanrah pO) R ■Vn«raig 8-i3  

ss 

17,1.1  0J4W  faatalan (Ki)l4 MW I - ***** 

IB (1  Jr  SOW  »9«MjOTe^^i~-rX- wiSZl 

W k 4frp  Cateny  Carttna  a MMM na23 

torn)  b4is'  0tayTUf(1  flfllkaghBnfl-. DMtate 

B«cato:5-i  MtaJWiA).  '2-1  Ungctte.  tomlurniLnn.  14-1  Twra? 

idfeeHuBo  LrruinU^-  lanmPany.  Bu#  Hopper.  Uasnah.  Ob*  Un. 

A*S«v 


lm2f  7yds  £3,030  (16  declared) 

0 Maiana WWHwi9-0  S HHtaWfe 

4040  Banna!  (i)B Medan  0-0 Pal  Bktey 

0 BoidB Star  Jana  9-47 S fetes 

04  GapBarSM(n)APJDR«9-a 6 Drawn 

&^UadoactasJFBKfBw9-0 II  Hataaii 

522-  Fnkmptfe(B^PMatapiB-0 Rita 

Part*  B raans  9-0 -J  Sprain 

6 Scm(n)LQcad9-fl I POwEfc  A 

0403-4  1MTaan(»DBsrio»94) l Dtaffl 

o-  Dental ps®)H cm* a-s — Ctoanr 

Mara  Mtatona  I Canted  6-9  Pika 

504  ■wtednlknaCnGWana-O. — M IB* 

ItartheraTaiidi  (31pC  Vteeias  8-9 D Rantaoa 

0 Tank  liliiitaitai  p i)H  nidnrjTT  T1 B Uteri 

5-2 110*3401.3-1  FWi«.  8-1  SQS&  IAssRMbb  Rdsb,  10-1  loallto. 
asaanBraonaUfenre. 


10(123  004001  Canute  Hare  (l«m  to)  C Itaray  9^-5  ■ taaa  Mate  A 
life  06400  Anoflnr  Quote (mJm  M Qnpraan  4-9-4  _ P Fancy  (B) 
T2fd  04423  tonfeUVbtap)  (O  IM*  Easfety  7-84  GPnktaft* 

Dfl  OHF-  MRta(IM|  A Safe  6-6-0 N Adnat 

14(10)  MB13  Wgh  H»  fM)  (O)  R tagon  7-7-13 G BanfenB 

tofu)  40Z0P  Snaodait Hyar UltoN Ekprofl 5-7-10 J Bratete  B 

16(13)  D6eOCV  Bknriog  Mwik  (J7K)  Btto!  9-7-10 0 Wtiji 

MOag  5-1  Hasa  la  Vtaa.  6-1  Jun»>  Tin  UpW,  Ctatofe  Mw,  8-1  Rady  Omar. 
Tfefccnc.  Htfi  Fkn,  10-1  Bated.  12-1 B Mo.  Kdanac 

*%-  f\f\SPMN  CLAIMING  STAKB  (MV  2) 

OaV\/7l  £2,277  (9  declared) 

Ifl  0 BnarapO  ft  Rtttw  5-9-5 rSMetogHa 

an  4C340  Jpnn  Boy  (Ifl  W P fente  B-8-3 D Raitea 

30  400660  Spntab S&fppv (11)  II  Owiwi 6-9-3  - D Olkmten  ft 

4 m -00020  DnUsa  Bnccr  (7)  0 Shn  6-6-13 J Ttaadm 

5M  -30405  nimteii  Bd)  ri  J Bent  5-6-13 GCntar* 

8(7)  04000  Hutai!  (nfi)  (Eq  B MdfaBi  7-8-13 D9ggi 

7Q  05600  ferro  dl)  63 K Bjhcp  10-8-13 B BnMI* 

b5  DO  LQSt  Pn*»e  (16)  B kUirioi  4-8-12 L Rantap 

80  04  batata  KB  Haiita(K3)S  Bewnu  3-6-11 — S Mxtar 

gate^^-2  Jgmtte4-r|l^^^  5-1  bten  K1  Hassle.  Orseen.  7-1 

3«/\FRANCE  HUJES’  handicap 

lOvim  £3,174  (15  declared) 

ino  44040  BwPnte  LufcfMJP)  R Hcfeahaad  6-9-10  F lyndi  ft 
2ft  10030  BtanU ftjCftftF) J Bnry 5-9-9 G Cwtar * 


60  3 Ifeatetay  (tt)  P tetem  6-6 TWBtana 

am  66  Pafey  Catayfli  (7)  M tensain  6-9 J Fantag 

7ft  0 FBnna  Fortan  (7)  W 6 M Tomer  8-9 D SOMoay  (5) 

BaMiv  130  aetewK.  IM  My  Bat.  13-2  Mndfey.  Pter  Cktefe  1W 
Beedaood  Quasi.  16-1  Owttaw.  Peretan  Fonra. 


JC  AASaWAMYAPPRBfTICE HANDICAP 

gMIVlmSf  £1.985  (14  declared) 


046-10  tank 
230500  Hrfd 
23240-  Otago 
000-26  Stnld 
50744  Mate 
214550  Cnl, 
fiWHM  Bate 
022004  Ktan 
BOOM  safe  I 
06416  lappf 


ta(J44)DOW»  4-W-O 
Of  ftan  (13)  J Hedenon 


tan  (ft  J Hodcran  S-9-13  - tana  Waa*  « 

CBrMi  4-9-13 K Paridn  ft 

«ABofey444 T SkMfe  ft* 

I o Chama  6-8-13  P Frnay 

m (CD)  NBjcrad  5-8-8 J mi  ft 

p)  N LBsmnfe*  5-8-8 P Roterta  * 

I OA  (ft  ft  J Pates  7-8-6 D Sammy 

■ (19)  B Hteui  4-6-2 S RMltaa  ft 


eon  60000  Safe  Baomr  (ft  a ItaMfeon  4-6-2 S RMiha  ft 

10  03)  0A416  Rappy  Bran  pi)  (CO)  P Cuakl  5-4M) C &pao  ft 

Uft  000-05  Ihte*  Bay  ft  M W Eastate  3-7-11 B RfataM  ft 

1203  0000-  Fftaet Jtagta  (1ft  U Taitebs  3-7-10 I fetatafe  ft 

13(11)  (XRH  Envanta  (It) U HtdavOk:  5-7-10 J tank  ft 

MO)  IW0D- Bnatag  Coat (iftRPamk  7-7-10 K State  ft 

Britaw  9-2  Dfeo.  5-1  Kfeamrpa  Grt.  7-1  tamnan.  6-1  HolghBi  01  Fong.  Carol 
Apta-  Httef  Bran,  10-1  fiancWng,  12-1  Pgrisa  Angd 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 

■todays  13  ftw  ta  Lena 

J Manor  52  276  118  +3839 

JHk  44  534  82  -27202 

LDaOarf  38  1B4  198  4861 

DHdtaown  36  315  114  -136.70 

LCtnraock  29  336  66  -14269 

BDnflMd  24  219  11  -115.19 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


BEALE  DOME  & CO 
■W  HANDICAP  3V0 


HANDICAP  3Y0 

6I£3.935(25dedarecD 


1 « 1P6A-6  F*rawta  ter  Una  (11)  »)  P o*)  9-7 .. . 

2pA  :«rc  HH3adlftfl8tefU9V8 

3 fill  4?.-  Sawn (tfBPMtan 9-8 

ifi;  J.S0  3 BoW Ife* ft nriawn 9-5 ....._ — - 

5,17}  1^)0  Stt*Pm«t1fl(D)APJ»K9-6 


T Moo 

A Ctek 

.0  totem] 


in  tom  * LewIS  I’1*”15 
40  175  229  -1665  SKsmo 
24  116  20  7 +1J8  EeiSn 
22  134  164  -89o 

19  141  135  1896  WRHok 
10  79  12i  BLmta 

10  111  9 4842  Gnagg 


la  tom  % Lens 

35  211  166  -6817 
8 61  131  -1224 
7 40  175  +1350 
7 44  169  -630 

6 55  109  -3088 
6 62  9.79  -34.40 
5 22  ZL7  +14.71 


Towcester  (N.H.)  card  tonight 


1Jm“T  5#  1 m 2f  £3.1 1 3 (13  declared) 

1ft  064101  Jack  Tba  Lad  (3)  ftbex)  ft  JHemertwi  9-17 J Van*  B7 

20  00-iB  Ragal arprinma ON Gltw. 94  Paid  Eddery  85 

3(11)  614*6  Sramdi  (20  SC VIAm 9-2  — K FaBon  62 

4(1C|  601-22  Epic  Stead  P4)  ft  (BF)  l*s  J fbeeden  9-1 J RatnmtaBO 

SPt  Maxm^Pt^mTZantx9-0  - M tack  79 

673)  0-6*05  Man®  MateaU  ft  Itodterui  6-12 - ■ Cnfeta  60 

7 (E)  00-436  Barasfao  (ftC  Fnfufl  8-12 PU  Eddny  83 

Bffl  (MB  Oaen*  Oty  M Caracho  B— 11 - L Qnraock  IS 

9na  400-0  My  Sikanfla  pz)  A UManl 8-10  tan  McKmmi  * 71 

1003)  0041  Palarta (48)1  BamoB-K) - K tartar  B 

lift  -23415  Dttnmte  6jf«  p!3)  J Evrr  8-9  ...  . R Ikdtan  ft  » 

1261  4(404  BniwblrUd  (I1|  Ufec  8-7  j CamB  85 

Uft  065  Mm  OJ  Wktesdiy  (17)  R McKttar  8-6 JIM  — 

BaOtagi  11-4  Epc  Stmt  4-1  tabnrr.  11-2  fiegP  Bcprinawl  6-1  JaA  Hie  Lat  6-1  ScsniB.  Doaml  Epe.  9-1 
Gwta  u«t  10-1  Oman  Coy 

HIBM  QJtoE  - Jack  n»  Uak  Wten  a Cotata  l hi  heap.  6*3L  bewiiB  AMpmr  Dy  *1  Bopta  napranm:  Nm 
m«r.  »dd  7. 3fl  Wind  tanpl  taaol  a BEvcricy  im  21  hop.  SHm  Scnraa:  tanfetu  60i  id  14. 71  brim 
PnteidB  m Fotatew  im  a heap.  60- fm  E|te  State;  Saw)  on.  2i«l « 19.  II  taltarf  Ojnu*  Fips  ■ Ponnkaa 
1 n Sates.  Od  m 4B»ec«  ssp  w*  to  M Manrckta  Purault  Nrvw  j tew.  8B  A io.  241  brtird  Lfeerate 
j ItaMzte  im  rain.  Mf  n.  Hank  Hntaatab  Kw  on.  5th  M 16  S teM  Stap  N 6o  a tonafler  im  21  nop.  &L 
BmesOic  Stw)  an  iwl.  £0(416  3 balM  WaN  Cbons  fl  NDanftini  laihcaaM-Sfr  Oman  Cfe:  Sbna  be 
rrrownumtiaii  he  ica.  Qtiol  13  HI  bdnte  teei  Aten  ai  Saniwirl  (*-r.1  Hy  Sattarafc  Vfetmd  aicte  ha 
al&2SI)Ehn)PtnianKiPDi»MHainiBn1nin>i(F)gstaAp(  Pntetac  Saak  nnweaui  taxi  dora  tam.  ran 
iramdhhao.Sn.teaaiBluwnohyS  Dtamoiid  &r*  Sajol  cn  wl  5ffi  ol  15  SteteteAned 
F»c  ar  Thte  i n dap.  £d  Gramtata  life  Sajtd  on.  4h  ri  7 6 3 dcNnd  M.  Hr  Lad  as  totes  i n 1 1 «p  ndn 
hop.  Bn 

A A E CLASSIC  BOXES  MAIDBI  STAKES  3Y0 

I 5# lm2t£3.M7  (12  declared) 

10  0-0  Absobto  Ctaata  (7)  0 livtufl  9-0 Don  ktatown  — 

2ft  33  Baa&wy  (16)  J was  9-0  i®*"1  v 

sni  0 Briwi  Tara  (IE)  W Jams  9-0 0 Mini  — 

4a  0 IuHbcc  CT  U Sta*9  9-0 -KDMtay  HD 

5ft  3 MengaaP  (ZM)  J Gaafe 9-fl J 

6 TO  52  Munaris  (16)  6 Swan  9-0 ...» IUiM) 

70  BErtnni  Haestni  Ms  H Bncfe 9-0  » MUM  — 

B HO  Sn  Oamnra  MBtady  J Crafe  9-0  _ J Lm  — 

aril  > Spmdbost  (222)  J tvr  9-fl  O Pey  P)  83 

IDS)  38  Tamd (20)  D Uoney  9-0 Pal  Editey  84 

1TB  AifO  Arlan  M Camactv  6-9 - L Ctanaft  — 

12  ft  Kiyfiyah  P Mata*  9-9  - --  - - J State  — 

it-;  Mro  s.  3-1  Maignj.  9-2  ?jp  Etonar  iWWv.  7-1  BaitUT.  6-T  tatam.  rami  12-1  Kartaatl 
NomemlbraSD. 

FosuGORX-AtaobteCtaBflKUsiguuii  saionJ  as  cewno  fm*  trail  Lre  & hoaasot  71  cam.  On 
Bantan  Itw  naara  ta  ctatene.  3rd  tr  9.  n tenral  LjikjM  a ftrui  in  21  mta.  Gd-SB.  BriggaTam  tenr 
CTted  team.  IfeW  Itwtaw  Rr»e  iii  Oonrasw  ’I  ncr.  G»9f ^tataanra!  tafe  hatapeffd  3 wi  now 
touted  katas.  7holl5.llltite*m4aioB'  ii  NettUsy  im  m*.  6fl  Mftpila  Prrtir  anrr  Made  good  m 
linnSkfelolll.  II  bslwn)  Fartwx  Mkw:  ai  lorVeur^  ttoi  fig- irofialru  yl  Tinmen  Mwariai  SUM  try 
aep  id  »>  lop.  ran  an  sntnoft  ?i»1c4 16.  ri  Ma^'vel-i^ddRflcl«CTOaL«ecSH  in  II  nrh,  60-3H 
Hortkcra Hasdnx An*  lixpa  jwOnotfJ d i mao rJicwrlmlm  Jto in 

A JlESS  THE  DIFFH1EMCE  FALKS’  HANDICAP 

*K*tta#  71  £3.535  (10  declared) 


J Loot  — 
0 Pans  ft  83 
Pal  Eddery  84 
L CPnnate  — 
..  J Start  — 


BOH  COX 

Storfiog  FMow 
Yarn 
A S Jim 


Eddery  and 
Roberts  get 
five-day  bans 

RAT  EDDERY  and  Michael 
Rnborts  were  both  handed 
five-day  bans  at  Bath  yester- 
day. The  suspensions  run 
from  May  20  to  24  inclusive. 

Eddery  was  found  guilty  of 
careless  riding  when  ad- 
judged to  have  caused  inter- 
ference aboard  Inliaash,  the 
winner  of  the  H Olsten  Pils 
Handicap,  at  the  furlong  pole. 

Eddery  was  Incensed  by  the 
ban  and  will  view  a film  of  the 
race  again  before  deciding 
whether  to  appeal 
Roberts  earned  his  ban  by 
failing  to  ride  out  Blue  lrla  for 
second  spot  behind  Royals 
Figurine,  who  now  heads  for 
the  Temple  Stakes  at  San- 
down,  in  the  Somerset  Stakes. 

Roger  Chariton's  King  Alex 
proved  he  is  no  back  number 
with  an  impressive  victory  to 
the  Sunday  Conditions  Stakes 
and  may  go  for  the  Hardwicke 
Slakes  at  Royal  Ascot  next 

•Hever  Golf  Rose,  trainedby 
Joe  Naughton,  won  the  Prix 
de  Saint-Georges  at  Long- 
champ  yesterday.  Clive  Brit- 
tain’s Hcedle  Gun  finished 
second  in  the  Premlo  Presi- 
dent della  Repubblica  for  the 
third  time  in  Rome,  and  Geou 
Wrong's  Much  Commended 
won  thini  in  the  German  1,000 
Guineas  at  Dusseldorf. 


Results 


My  Young  Nan 
BSountaJn  Patti 
Tba  Gsaarara  Dram 

Mr  Pickpocket 


BATH 

LN(1>  *M4ra*dm)i  l.nNaAUDlPal 
Eddery  t*-S  F«v):  3.  T tatert 
(a_4j- 1 flte,  6—  linn  (B-1). 5 ran  2. 3K. 
(H  CfiarMan)  T«&:  C1SRC1.1D.ei.40. . Duol 
F-.C1JO.CSF:  Cl  74. 
xM  fw  ny«*»y  t.  ovkv 
Drowne  (33-U.  *,  CMrary ' fetery  (9-1): ». 
COMl»l|  Tf  ril-|  ‘)  3-4  Fat/  Aurlnny.  10 
ran  Nk.  S%.  (D  Haydn  ‘ 

cs.ea  ci  80.  c?J».  du«i  p:  ci 09.40.  csf. 

C2a6S3.TrtoC203.6O  „ 

*So<l™  5y*te),  1,  aatH  LKtefT,  D Hol- 
tand  (4-1);  a,  Kiiw  *.  TTTrT 

Bi-1).  9-4 Fmv  Ltated  Araoum ,14  ran* ,*■ 
StouM)  Tote  CS.7R  £2.10  CLIO.  Mm 
Dual  F:  £14. BO.  CSF:  C18.34.  Trio, 
nmionat  mwiiaw.  nvMr*, 

uo  (lit  Bpdali  1,  aw  o wrtgni 
*,  iyZ  w (10-1):  te 
it.  nlijlil  . - “ (16-2).  3-1  FW 

Knobtdarinadzte-  10  ran  IX JL Bfetey) 
Tol*  C4.0R  Crft.  ttlRBA  Oud  f; 
£1600.  CSF:  £37.10.  Tricast  C23CJ8.  Tfl« 
£3240.  NR:  Hurttebwry  Sw^Trirn. 

4joo  i«  isintak  i.  noTAte  m»- 
Mte  D Heritend  (7-2):  *,  ***%* 

3.  nun  hte  (100410  Fa*).  7 ran.  W,  no  |M 
FamrirQort-QoOoy)  Tcrife  K.lft  C230- 

11-4 Fav UtWfeY  S0Cl«y-8  »>■*■  “-(g 
Haydn  Jonw)  Tolte  090:  D.70.  Q.». 
SlODF:  caooo.  Trio:  £*4.20.  CSF:  C38S1. 
Tr  least  £312.7SNR:L^to^Li2' 

ILOO  1«  1.  MK4H  fHVfe  Mar- 

tin Dwyte  (7-9  Fa*);  2, 
rte_ralii  ft  Mdl  (53-t).  12  ran.  Pi 

5 liioram)  Tow  £4.40:  El.40.KJ0.ram. 
OualF:  00.90.  CSF:  GS-53. Trio: £128.40 

^WmDKLIO.  PIAC8P9t,c,7jjo. 

BEVERLEY 

a^o(n  iw»4teU«]^!*Wj 
F-ropft  fl  i-ft:  X FteBai  ft*  (7-1).  ®*  ***• 
^...  (7^l  s-i  Fav  Qrflsatra.  19  ran-  as.  iA 
(B  RoinwalDTottK  C4-1 0;  ri  ^ 

Dual  F:  £34.80.  Trip:  C1S9B.  CSFT.M2.ft 

RDteJ  «■?»«»»  wan^ 

3J»(in  n«*nrda>i,— 
put*  re-4  Fa**  *. 

,-_3i.  a.  ttaM  Datera  (6-1)  9 raa  & 7.  (J 
ft  Tola:  &«  Cl  JRCi^p. «« 

F:  £0.40  Trta  £15.10-  CSF:  £1053.  Tricaat 
MlAe.PRABkarA. 


3JSO  (im  w 21  tantata  i,  uofTJUJkaafe- 
YTW1M.  G FauUmor  (11-2):  Si  Cteteta* 
(7-2);  S,  Itarsta  (5-1).  3-1  Fav  Lookingtorar- 
ainbow.  10  ran.  1. 7.  (O  Haydn  Jones)  TOW 
C6  3R  Cl  .BO.  C1.7D.  Cl  JO.  Dual  R C11AL 
CSF:  CM  .52.  Trio:  C33.4a  Tr  least  £97^1. 
NR:  Fandollno. 

4^20  (BA  1,  NIFTY  NORMAN.  K Fallon 
(9-1):  S,  AnMo  (10-1):  3,  « Lara* J6-4 
Fav).  19  tan.  6.  4.  (J  Barry)  ToWI C11S0: 
rr  on.  cs.40.  Cl  .40.  Dual  F:  010  90.  Tllo: 
£34  4o  CSF:  001.77.  NR:  Aiamoda 
rao/enr i.  brakston  berry,  m g»i- 
laghar  (6-1).  a,  Oufe  Matetar  (Eveta  Fnv): 
3,  awl  Ravrard  (7-1).  13  ran.  *L  3-  (J 
EyTB)Tola:E6.10.C1S0.£1  JO.  E2.0O.  Dual  F: 
£6.00  Trio- £1250  CSF:  C12  16  NRlDlllOW 

jjilSPOnNoimn.CliTOJBcriiflsolM1 
«*ard  M WTIndSor  lorrigni. 

PLACEPOT:  C72.30.  OUADPOTi  C5i(L 

WOLVERHAWPTOH 
s.ioi  i,  ABSOums  UBterrY,  □ nog* 
(14-1):  2.  — yBbloal  lfr-4  Fav);  *,  Mnta 
Rna  (HI.  6 ran.  % 3.  (B  Mfeodi)  TM: 
£17  OO:  £2.90.  Cl  30.  CI.IO.  Dual  F:  C13J0. 

Trio:  £27.10.  CSF  C33.71.  NFL- Mystic  STraixJ. 

1.  CASTLE  SECRET,  J LOWS  (9-1): 
2.  HMferi  15-2):  3,  C>a,ni||W  (4-1). 
11- 10  Fav  Random  Klndnasa.  4 ran. jBhd.  K. 
(D  flurtewO)  Tore:  CB40.  DF:  C7JKL  CSF: 

alitai,  MinuMrvuow,  m a Flrapar- 
ald  (4-7  Fm):  S.  Tim  tarn  ShrlalMr 
720-1)  4 ran.  Only  2 ilnlahod.  DtaL  (N  Han- 
derson)  Tola:  Cl  JO.  DF:  Cilia  C3R  £009. 
Sjmj*  1,  CJUMBOft  GOLD,  J Oaborna 
1100-30).  B,  ICfnarta  tpaad  (9-4  Fm):  3. 
Cnort  Melody  [3-1).  6 ran.  18. 22.  (K  Bailey) 
Tom:  C3.70.  DM.  C1.10.  Dual  P C4.Ba  Trio: 
£3.00.  CSF:  C1068  Trteast  £2122.  NR:  Bas 
da  Lalne.  Cailtt  AbMy.  Un»"  Rotes.  Bas 
mLaJm  talhdrawn  not  under  onfera.  Rida 
4 eppllea  to  beard  prices  only  prior  to 
wittidrawal.dBductlOpInC. 
ilta  1,  CRYSTAL  COLD,  ft  Hwry 
(100-30):  2.  Eiroetoai  (7-2):  a,  Aopal  Pajm 
(S-?)  6-2  Fav  Ground  Game.  B ran  ZIL 1.  (*4 
Stoma)  Tote-  W.rO.  C1.70.  in.40.Ci50.,  Dual 
F:  £970.  Trio:  £980.  CSF:  C1G.36.  Trleast 
Fi5»59.  NfL  Farmodt 

4aMi  1,  sumyronssAT.  i^McKeown 
rd-1):  2. »— t***"*  (ll-St  3,  Jauk  M IWy 
77-j).  9-4  Fav  Medina  Mira.  8 ran  it  it  PC 
Fairnurw)  T«e:  CBOO;  Cl  60.  ££».  SSJ»- 
Dual  F'C30Ja  CSF:  £3048. 
g,10t  1,  FRt*H  RRUfT  PAW-Y,  q 
Williams  15-2  Jt  F»*);t 

.0,1  V a,  AH  O"  (5-2  Jt  Fav).  B ran.  t It  (p 

Kefleway)  Tow  C4J30:  tn.70.  £WO|i-W- 
DF:  CIB^a  CSF:  gSSO.TricaatgrJt 

OUADPOTiCB.BO.  PLAOBTOTlEiatW. 


Stiff,  rioW-tonfl  C0UB9  of  im  H.  Tesfing  track  vrito  upM16fftiish. 

Gotag:  Good  to  Srtcrtrttes  cowae  soft  patches.  * Denote 


4 4F4U3U  Mmhteki TO O KMorp* 6-10-8 ...  D Dynw 

9 52433  LteaBNinmOQanfefe 7-10-3  . — Sopfeta  HBEtnl  ft 

9 020321  A SJta  (ft  OCtlU  6-10-1  — — 9 Stataty 

Brians:  7-4  Until  pan.  7-2  Monic  3m  4-1  Canto.  13-2  Lite  WWi  B-i 
HoaWk.ASJta 

7 A JBLAIfflMWffiSBrfLEMAHS  I Cirv  ) 

■ ■ ta^ HUNTERS' CHASE  (Amakstss)  I SKY  | 

3m  if  £4,163  (8  declared) 


Lang  internet  trawBara:  7.15  Tha  General's  Diuni.  Ms  R Fat 
Demi  231  mfles.  7.15  Qualtair  Memory.  CTteart.  Doreet  T25mtes. 
6.45  Nome  Spree.  G Moore,  E Sussex  11B  mfles.  5.45  LKimato 
WErrtar,  Ms  L Richards,  w Sussex  104  mfles. 

Seam  day  whams:  5.45  Die  Flying  Doctor. 

BSokered  first  Bmc  S45  Green  King. 

R^es  r Dractaits  after  hetra'B  name  Denote  Cays  teira  last  cuting. 

E AK.  CHRISTiE  & CO  SURVEYORS,  VALUBtS 
Ob*TwAIH)  AGENTS  SELLING  HUfflLE 

2m  £1,811  (7  declared) 

1 4)0501  Tte  RUnp  Doctor  (7)  (Eft  6 Bakfeg  MVB  . W ktfNtaBd 

2 OF  ERtefttl  JSUMttSrM) jatapmffl 

3 0005  torni  Bap  (7)  A P Jones  5-1V-0 SUM* 

« Wtataimnarniq  kb*  L toctwas  7-11-0 . ■ attemta 

S 300522  Stwfep  Mmr  OTJ3  Maori  4-10-9  — OS  Draacfc  (7) 

■ Da322  GriNBtetafe  ft  6ft  K Wngrow  5-10-9  — W Marta  ♦ 

7 05  BNNta  Traaiara  ft  J A tom  4-KW  — — — J tappta 

bBtac  10-1)  Tte  Fkon  Oocar.  7-2  Srifeo  F*w.l3-eaNBW«fe.  10-1 
LHrafeWro.nBno^TnaaiB.  20-1  Egfe.  Baw  tec  ' 

45  A CHARTWfllLANDROVHl  eirv 

Ob  ■ 9 HUNTERS' CHASE  (Aniatsure)  SKY_I 

2m  1 10yds  £1.674(1 6 dedared) 


HUMri  (f) 

3 A Cbadta- 

J«*r  (7)«r 


BritaB  n-4Ma0riofeMn  7-zaafe*Hmn.4-l  LudwOriatera.  7-1 
Feakm  8-1  Luor  Unari,  Die  GmcaTj  Doe,  13-1 5pu  P luraUfe.  14-1  Seem 
In*. 

T JL IS mulbhwy  insurance 
f B*rO  novice  chase  sky 


N0VKE  CHASE 

3m  If  £3. 105  (8  declared) 


1 ft  4332-0  Zakta  Zate  112)  (CD)  B Mc-.ran  5-9-13 Fri  Kdtary  K 

2ft  000-50  Opal  C»  ft  MesL  Feme  6-9-9  ■ - B LM**  S5 

3W  31000  ir!!l2-.S 

4 0 00-013  Gyncrak  R|W(7)  (CD)  (ST)  ii  HfeKS  6-8-1* — - — - K FMoaBBO 

6(7)  3DO-0  Dor  WBJ  C41 1 trrur  J-5-11  - - - J Km*  78 

7(i0)  010504  La  Dole*  Via  (7)® M tenoi  -<-8-7 - _ j fartOM  64 

are  10600  Saratal  (301 F'.jrrr  >. tata  Gwoa  88 

9®  05-301  CoB« IW4 ft wJS i^VRunsS-i-11  D WIBan  ft  ft 

ifl  (II  (BMIO  Bate:  Lter  p4)  (D)  E AWm  4-7-10  — - - II  Ban  (3)  80 

IMUr  3-1  Trxkw  Ai»  9-2  LstaK  rti.6-1  Oyma*  F>«.  7-1  Zctti  TsrK  Cofegt  1101  B-1  Pnd?  01  Pendta. 
Our  way  14-1  Stage;  Law 

RJMEUM-ZtetaZorici.TaHd'jcr.'itwlioufedtalw.taiinlTrejanraAsoBTihcap.fid-Fm  Oort 
Cntavrt  narrow  Wuc  U l Ct  Mud  FtO  JIHamfen  Gihop.  Gd  Pride  Of  Psndle:  tew  (fanjiTOB.  Mbk) 
Hhi*3pv  IN  M TtenrBi  J lame*  M Oyticrak  H)w:  tea  m «*A  M (1 13,  II  HUnd  SbadWi  tay  a feral* 
6fS*fci.l:n.0riffw:F-«trtl-,,owwnw-  wnmUri  1 14*BAMAIrakaiiwliiniBhtap  Sri.  Tradtag 
tcec  a»ol  w a -i  IS.  vjtMmfllls-GwFo*  a Warart.  71  hOD.  Fm.  L*  Dofcn  VBr  frav  m at* 

BM3i£  DM  fcen.  rt  19.  JVS  Uennd  SoiJ-^v  earn  Ca(*n  a tewasfe  H beta.  Gri  Santa:  GradDBta  •rrahned. 
90irii2  151  taw)  Kroc  ji  fia-Ate.  a lup.  Odfin  talite  >*l|te  Ketil  oa  M.  wi  at  toighlan  a mdi  nap. 

brim  t«nquaav  Mid  Map*  Itet  Hew*  on  loms.  Mm)  Tire  In  Hy  B WTaanoi  i>*)  91  hcan 

COURSE  SPEOAIiSTS 


Jactep 

K Darky 

RFtetoa 

Man  McKaoaa 

JWaam 

JFortara 

LDattori 


m Funs  Level  Si  <<*&* 

”5  2«  i75  raw 

14  132  14  4 .3LS0 

li.  11.7  -30  50  ijSJ, 

14  109  12  6 -27  79  TO  Iter 

14  14  J 95  -4709  jLRoa 

1?  5A  214  -1609  u-T» 


Trataen 

19 

tons 

V 

Lrvria 

NraHBtefstey 

41 

rr 

12  7 

■a67 

JHMGoKhn 

15 

M 

294 

+4  49 

Jtaiy 

14 

130 

10 

2B50 

MJteKtflB 

13 

948 

-74  Jr 

TDtarw 

10 

m 

147 

•2B7 

JLEjt. 

H 

74 

10  B 

•801 

MfxJlBamtim 

7 

73 

•2017 

I Trainer  watch 


5-2ttPUteriM.aegeteLAb.  3-1 1 

Dufe.  16-1  BariflfcUQnDwyiPraraoi 


*TflOr.  W-1  &C2fcBMf. 

IfedcteW 


0 A MZ  SBBS  AND  DANDY  ‘NH1  HOVKE  HIKBLE 

Oil  92m  £2,966  f13  declared) 

1 -62011  aurateterMirihB  pq  ft  k jfcwlBai 

5-12-8  .. — . M A RUnUkl 

2 Mam  ttslMdGo  5-11-0 l WMfnknd 

S . 7I«M>  Boapn*. BraQBftJOW 7-1 1-fl G Bradky 

4 0 (tetaaradfttPSwwod  6-11-0 J A McCartfe 

9 SMB  C«M«WjMJU?-n-0 J Otentae 
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Chris  Hawrtdna; 


Rusty  babe  (s.isi 
should  get  punters  off  to 
a winning  start  at  Redcar 
this  afternoon  in  the  open- 
ing Crow's  Nest  Restaurant 
Stakes. 

This  gelding  beat  three 
previous  winners  at  Not- 
tingham last  month  and  the 
form  has  been  boosted  by 


the  subsequent  success  of 
the  third,  Prince  Foley,  at 
Lingfield  on  Friday. 

Course  winner  Epic 
Stand,  trained  by  the  in- 
form Lynda  Ramsden,  ran 
on  well  over  a mile  when 
second  to  Gymcrack  Flyer 
at  Pontefract  recently  and 
should  appreciate  the  step 
back  up  to  a mile  and  a 
quarter  In  the  Classic  Snite 
Handicap  (3.45). 
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PREMIERSHIP:  THE  FINAL  RECKONING  J 

The  season  of  the  foreign  legion,  especially  Zola  and  Juninho,  highlights  the  importance  of  cultivating  young  home  products 

The  elite  need  a stronger  English  flavour 


Commentary 


David  Lacey 


FOR  English  football 
this  has  been  a sea- 
son of  conflicting 
themes,  a season  en- 
hanced by  the  tal- 
ents of  foreign  imports  while 
the  horizon  has  been 
scanned  for  home  products 
of  similar  quality. 

Saturday's  FA  Cup  final 
between  Chelsea  and  Mid- 
dlesbrough is  eagerly 
awaited  because  it  will  bring 
together  two  of  the  world’s 
most  gifted  footballers.  Gian- 
franco Zola  and  Juninho,  an 
Italian  and  a Brazilian.  A 
fortnight  later  England  will 
meet  Poland  in  a World  Cup 
qualifier  knowing  that, 
whether  he  plays  or  not,  they 


have  no  alternative  at  pres- 
ent to  the  intermittent  and 
ageing  skills  of  Paul 
Gascoigne. 

From  an  English  point  of 
view  the  most  significant  In- 
ternational tournament  this 
summer  will  be  the  World 
Youth  Championship  in  Ma- 
laysia rather  than  the  pre- 
World  Cup  loosener  in 
France. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  in 
Tokyo  this  event  introduced 
the  young  Diego  Maradona 
to  the  global  stage.  Nobody  is 
expecting  England  to  find 
another  Hand  of  God  but 
some  nifty  pairs  of  feet 
would  be  encouraging. 

The  Football  Association's 
appointment  of  Howard  Wil- 
kinson as  technical  director 
to  co-ordinate  the  coaching 
below  senior  level  has  been  a 
step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  involvement  of  such 
people  as  Don  Howe  and 


John  Cartwright  a few  steps 
more. 

The  importance  of  the 
youth  legacy  Wilkinson  left 
at  BUand  Road  will  be  dem- 
onstrated on  Thursday  night 
when  Leeds  United  visit 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  second 
leg  of  the  FA  Youth  Cup  final 
holding  a 2-1  lead. 

Manchester  United's 
fourth  championship  in  five 
years  has  been  worthy 
rather  than  wonderful,  but  it 
has  been  achieved  with  a 
healthy  crop  of  English  grad- 
uates from  the  successful 
Youth  Cup  side  of  1992. 

In  a similar  way  the  fact 
that  Liverpool’s  pursuit  of 
United  was  for  a long  time 
sustained  by  RwgtenH  fresh- 
men — Steve  McManaman, 
Robbie  Fowler.  Jamie  Red- 
knapp  and  Dominic  Matteo 
— provides  a useful  argu- 
ment against  the  notion  that 
the  domestic  game  must  In- 


evitably be  dominated  by 
overseas  players. 

Nevertheless  the  Football 
Writers'  Association  has  just 
elected  a foreigner.  Zola,  as' 
its  Player  of  the  Year  for  the 
third  season  running.  Eric 
Cantona  won  in  1999  and 
Jurgen  Klinsmann  in  1995. 
Juninho  was  Zola’s  only 
serious  rival;  even  Arsenal's 
Dennis  Bergkamp  was  not  a 
serious  contender.  English 
names  did  not  get  a look-in. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Premiership  spectacle  has 
been  made  more  exciting  by 


the  willingness  of  outstand- 
ing foreign  footballers  to 
play  in  it.  Arsenal,  that  most 
English  of  teams,  have  been 
transformed  by  the  skill  and 
athleticism  of  a young 
Frenchman  from  Milan.  Pat- 
rick Vieira,  who  arrived 
ahead  of  Arsenal’s  new 
French  manager  Arsfene 
Wenger.  Zola’s  arrival  at 
Stamford  Bridge . in  Novem- 
ber revived  Chelsea's  multi- 
national force  when  it  was 
beginning  to  look  as  world- 
weary  as  the  League  of 
Nations. 


Derby  County  owe  much  of 
their  consolidation  In  the 
Premiership  to  a Croatian, 
Aljosa  Asanovic.  Though 
Middlesbrough  have  pro- 
vided ample  evidence  that 
there  is  more  to  success  than 
spending  heavily  abroad, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  foot- 
ballers such  as  Asanovic. 
who  cost  £950.900,  have  the 
double  attraction  of  being 
quality  players  wbo  can  be 
bought  more  cheaply  than 
anything  at  home. 

All  this  may  be  about  to 
change.  The  Bos man  ruling, 
.which  at  present  allows  a 
footballer  a free  transfer  at 
the  end  of  his  contract  If  he 
moves  to  another  EC 
country,  may  soon  apply  to 
moves  within  Britain. 

If  Jones  wins,  his  case, 
which  he  should,  the  days  of 
exorbitant  transfer  fees 
which  saw  Alan  Shearer 
move  from  Blackburn  to 


Newcastle 'United  last  sum- 
mer for  a world-record  £25 
miiunn  will  surely  be  num- 
bered. Fees  will  stai  be  in- 
volved when  players  change 
clubs  before  their  contracts 
have  ended  but  surely  no- 
body is  going  to  continue 
paying  such  sums  for  -foot- 
ballers who  wDl  be  free 
agents  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

The  potential  losers,  as 
usual,  are  the  smaller  clubs 
who  still  provide  the  seeds 
and  saplings  for  a healthy 
domestic  product.  They  will 
need  to-be  protected.  It  has 
not  been  a had  season,  there- 
fore, for  Stockport  County 
and  Chesterfield,  through 
their  cup  exploits,  and 
Barnsley,  through  their  pro- 
motion to  the  Premiership, 
to  remind  the  English -game 
of  where  its  true  roots  still 
lie- 

The  foreigners  are  merely 


passing  through.  Their  prin- 
cipal value  lies  in  the  stan- 
dards they  are  setting,  al- 
though so  for  the  overseas 
influence  on  improved  de- 
fending has  been  less  notice- 
able. The  Premiership  is  bet- 
ter at  scoring  goals  than 
preventing  them,  and  the  na- 
ivety of  English  defences  has 
again  been  exposed  both  in 
the  European  tournaments 
and,  in  the  case  of  Italy's 
winner  at  Wembley,  the 
World  Cup  qualifiers. 

This  distinction,  as  much 
as  anything,  disqualifies  the 
Premiership’s  claim  to  be 
the  best  league  in  the  world. 
Italy  has  that  honour  and, 
though  Juventus  owe  much 
to  their  French  and  Croatian 
Imports,  the  quality  'of  the 
home  product  continues  to 
provide  the  bedrock  for  their 
success.  English  football  still 
has  to  achieve  such  a 
balance. 


‘The  Premiership  is  better 
at  scoring  goals  than  preventing 
them  and  the  naivety  of  English 
defences  has  been  exposed’ 


Tottenham  Hotspur  1 , Coventry  City  2 

Coventry  manage 
the  old  Houdini 
trick  once  again 


David  Lacey 


COVENTRY  City  yes- 
terday lived  to 
struggle,  and  no 
doubt  escape,  again. 
Their  2-1  victory  over  Totten- 
ham Hotspur  at  White  Hart 
Lane  proved  enough  to  keep 
the  perennial  survivors  afloat 
for  another  season  — and  not 
for  the  first  time  Sunderland 
were  the  victims. 

Twenty  years  earlier.  Cov- 
entry had  sent  them  down  by 
drawing  2-2  with  Bristol  City 
while  Sunderland  lost  2-0  at 
Everton.  Yesterday  the  1-0  de- 
feat Peter  Reid's  team  suf- 
fered at  Wimbledon  was 
enough  to  doom  them. 

Coventry's  escape  in  1977 
caused  controversy  because 
their  home  match  with  Bris- 
tol City  started  five  minutes 
late  and  they  therefore  knew 
the  result  from  Good  Ison 
Park  before  their  game  ended. 
By  a remarkable  coincidence 
yesterday's  kick-off  was  put 
back  by  15  minutes  when  Cov- 
entry supporters  were  stuck 
in  a traffic  hold-up  after  an 
accident  on  the  Ml. 

This  time  the  delay  gave 
Gordon  Strachan's  players 
their  most  harrowing  15  min- 
utes of  the  season-  They  bad 
to  play  it  out  knowing  they 
were  safe  unless  Tottenham 
scored  an  equaliser. 

"The  first  10  games  decide 
what  you  are  going  to  have  to 
do  for  the  rest  of  the  season," 
Strachan  reflected  after- 
wards. "We  have  been  play- 


ing relegation  games  since 
November  and  this  was  the 
biggest  one  today."  November 
was  when  Strachan  took  over 
from  Ron  Atkinson,  who  be- 
came technical  director. 

Nine  of  Gerry  Francis's  reg- 
ular first  team  were  missing, 
yet  to  their  credit  Tottenham 
strained  to  the  last  for  a 
second  goal  and  but  for  Cov- 
entry's 39-year-old  goalkeeper 
Steve  Ogrizovic  they  would 
surely  have  scored  it 

With  six  minutes  remain- 
ing, he  kept  out  a shot  from 
Neale  Fean  feet  first  and 
then,  from  a corner  from  Ruel 
Fox.  blocked  a point-blank 
header  from  Jason  DozzeO. 
Had  either  of  those  gone  in. 
Coventry’s  Premiership 
future  would  have  looked  as 
bare  as  the  girl  who  made  a 
brief  appearance  before  the 
kick-off  wearing  only  red 
knickers  and  a nice  smile. 

"You  have  to  be  happy  for 
these  30  years  that  other  play- 
ers and  other  managers  have 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  club 
up."  said  Strachan.  'Til  prob- 
ably enjoy  it  later  on." 

Coventry’s  commitment 
was  clear  when  David  Bur- 
rows's upending  of  Steve  Can- 
saw  the  first  of  six  yeDow 
cards  flourished  by  Martin 
Bodenbam  in  the  opening  24 
minutes,  four  for  Strachan’s 
men.  As  Kerin  Richardson 
and  Gary  McAllister  began  to 
control  the  game,  establishing 
links  with  Darren  Huckerby 
and  Dion  Dublin,  so  Totten- 
ham's old  defensive  uncer- 
tainties began  to  reappear. 


The  player  Spars  missed 
most  yesterday  was  David 
Howells,  with  his  capacity  for 
winning  possession  in  mid- 
field and  initiating  attacks. 

Coventry  established  a 2-0 
lead  from  corners  from  McAl- 
lister. After  13  minutes  he 
played  the  ball  short  to  Noel 
Whelan  and  from  the  return 
pass  floated  in  a precise  cen- 
tre and  Dublin  rose  well  to 
head  past  Espen  Baardsen. 
the  Norwegian  deputy  for  foe 
injured  Ian  Walker. 

Seven  minutes  before  half- 
time another  corner  from 
McAllister  swung  wide  to 
Paul  Williams,  whose  right- 
foot  shot  hobbled  in  off  foe 
left-hand  post  Paul  McVeigh 
headed  his  first  goal  for  Spurs 
at  the  end  of  the  first  half, 
after  Sheringham’s  free-kick 
had  hit  a post 

That  goal  meant  that  Cov- 
entry and  their  fens  would 
suffer  mounting  tension  as 
news  came  in  from  Elland 
Road  and  Selhurst  Park.  But 
once  Ogrizovic  had  made  his 
double,  save,  they  always 
looked  secure. 

So  30  years  after  Jimmy 
Hill  brought  Coventry  up 
from  the  old  Second  Division, 
they  continue  to  enjoy  League 
football  at  foe  highest  level. 
Of  foe  present  members  of  foe 
Premier  League,  only 
Arsenal.  Everton  and  Liver- 
pool have  been  up  longer. 

This  was  the  10th  time  Cov- 
entry’s survival  had  been  in 
question  until  the  last  day. 
One  day  they  will  surely 
leave  it  too  late. 


Praise  be . . . this  Coventry  supporter  offers  thanks  for  the  miracle  that  seems  to  be  bestowed  upon,  his  team  on  an  annual  basis  photograph:  tom  jenkins 


Sheffield  Wednesday  1 , Liverpool  1 

Red  silence  tells 


Wimbledon  1 , Sunderland  0 


Aston  Villa  1 , Southampton  0 


Reid  drowns  his  sorrow 


Lethargic  Saints  stay  alive 


its  own  sad  story 


George  Caufkfn 


AFLAC  fluttered  lazily  in 
the  Sheffield  breeze.  - It 
read  “18  times”.  For  far 
too  long  Liverpool  have  lived 
on  distant  glory,  but  the  mood 
is  changing.  There  were  no 
protests,  no  banners  demand- 
ing the  dismissal  of  the  man, 
ager  Roy  Evans,  but  the 
silence  emanating  from  the 
throng  at  the  Leppings  Lane 
end  was  equally  devastating. 

Even  second  place  and  a 
Champions  League  berth 
proved  beyond  them.  “We’re 
all  devastated,"  admitted 
Evans.  “We  felt  we  deserved 
at  least  that  over  the  course  of 
the  season.”  Liverpool  pound- 
ed 10-man  Wednesday,  with 
their  third  goalkeeper  of  the 
afternoon,  in  the  last  minute, 
but  could  find  no  way 
through.  They  finished 
fourth. 

Wednesday's  substitute 
goalkeeper  Matt  Clarke  lasted 
only  10  minutes  after  replac- 
ing foe  injured  Kevin  Press- 
man before  he  was  sent  off. 
The  first  job  for  bis  emer- 
gency replacement  Andy 
Booth  was  to  pick  the  ball  out 
of  the  net. 

Decisiveness  Is  not  a qual- 
ity often  associated  with 
Evans,  so  the  decision  to  give 
the  17-year-old  striker 
Michael  Owen  — who  scored 
as  a substitute  against  Wim- 
bledon last  week  — his  hill 
debut  caused  a mild  flutter  of 
anticipation. 

But  a surprise  it  was  not. 
With  Robbie  Fowler  sus- 
pended and  Patrik  Berger  in- 
jured, Liverpool  began  pro- 
ceedings knowing  that 
victory  would  guarantee  the 
runners-up  spot 
A purposeful  header  from 


Owen,  which  narrowly 
cleared  the  bar.  signalled  a 
willingness  to  capitalise  on 
his  big  chance. 

Liverpool  settled  comfort- 
ably into  their  passing 
rhythm.  Neil  Ruddock's  early 
departure  made  not  a jot  of 
difference;  his  replacement 
Steve  Harkness  was  fluidly 
assimilated  into  the  heart  of 
defence. 

Both  Stan  Collymore  and 
Owen  wasted  opportunities 
when  left  with  only  Pressman 
to  beat  Then  Steve  McMana- 
man scampered  away  and 
played  the  ball  square,  only 
For  Michael  Thomas  to  delay 
before  delivering  a shot 
which  was  comfortably  saved. 

Liverpool  were  not  helped 
by  the  loss  of  Collymore  at 
half-time.  But  the  pattern 
remained  the  same.  Pressman 
saved  from  Owen,  a Wednes- 
day body  blocked  McMana- 
man "s  shot  before  Pressman 
denied  McManaman. 

There  was  no  denying  that 
fortune  favoured  Wednesday. 
After  70  minutes  Owen  struck 
the  post:  typically  the 
rebound  fell  to  a blue  and 
white  shirt. 

Five  minutes  later  Wednes- 
day scored.  O’Neill  Donaldson 
collected  a pass,  wriggled  be- 
tween his  markers  and  placed 
his  shot  between  the  feet  of 
David  James. 

In  the  83  rd  minute  Clarke 
came  to  the  edge  of  his  area  to 
collect  a through- ball  from 
John  Barnes.  David  Elleray 
signalled  that  he  had  handled 
outside.  Clarke  was  dismissed 
and  Booth  took  his  place,  Ja- 
mie Redknapp  curling  the 
resulting  free-kick  Into  the 
top  right-hand  comer.  "A 
strange  decision."  said 
Wednesday’s  manager  David 
PleaL 


Trevor  Hayfett 


Even  at  the  height  of 
their  promotion  tri- 
umph 12  months  ago. 
the  Sunderland  faithful  had  to 
implore  their  manager  to  put 
a smile  on  his  face,  so  Lord 
only  knows  who  can  lift  Peter 
Reid  now  that  his  team  have 
made  an  instant  return  to  the 
First  Division. 

Jason  Euell’s  deciding  goal 
with  four  minutes  remaining 
finally  severed  the  Roker- 
men’s  Premiership  lifeline, 
although  as  Coventry  held  on 
for  their  victory  at  White 
Hart  Lane,  a draw  would  not 
have  been  enough  to  prevent 
them  going  the  same  sorry 
way  as  their  near-neighbours 
Middlesbrough. 

Before  the  1 8-year-old  Euell 
accepted  the  invitation  that 
arrived  with  Dean  Holds- 
wortb’s  low.  left-wing  cross. 
Wimbledon  had  rejected  a 
hatfol  of  chances.  On  another 
day  they  might  also  have  won 
a penalty.  They  looked  a side 
free  of  nerves  with  little  to 
play  for  whereas  Sunderland 
were  a taut,  straining  outfit 
from  start  to  finish. 

The  15,000  diehards  that 
made  the  long  journey  from 
Wearside  could  not  have  done 
more  to  will  their  heroes  on. 
They  did  not  want  their 
association  with  the  top  div- 
ision of  English  football  to 
end  after  only  a single  season, 
but.  just  as  in  1990.  that  was 
their  unfortunate  fate. 

“It  feels  like  the  end  of  the 
world  at  the  moment."  said 
the  Sunderland  manager.  “1 
am  bitterly  disappointed  that 
the  points  total  shows  that  we 
were  not  good  enough." 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
month  marathon  the  agony 
continued  for  Reid  and  his 
players,  who  had  to  wait  an 
other  15  excruciating  minutes 
to  see  if  Tottenham  could 


draw  level  with  Coventry-  "It 
was  quite  an  eerie  feeling  in 
the  dressing  room,  but  I 
couldn’t  listen  to  the  radio.  I 
had  a large  Scotch  instead.” 
added  Reid. 

It  was  a particularly  sad 
day  for  Chris  Waddle  and 
Paul  Stewart,  who  almost  cer- 
tainly made  their  final  ap- 
pearances for  Sunderland 
while  a relegation  script  was 
unfolding.  Their  experience 
should  have  counted  for  a lot 
to  these  old  warborses  fell  the 
best  two  Sunderland  chances 
of  the  day  and  neither  was 
taken. 

So  the  spanking  new'  £15 
million  stadium  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Monkwearmouth  col- 
liery will  welcome  the  glam- 
our  names  of  the  Nationwide 
League,  the  likes  of  Bury  and 
Stockport  County,  from  next 
August  while  Newcastle  are 
left  as  the  North-east’s  only 
elite  representative. 

Selhurst  Park  bad  its  own 
delay  at  the  start  when  a fe- 
male streaker,  perfecting  an 
eye-catching  cartwheel  rou- 
tine. held  up  the  teams  as 


they  prepared  to  kick  off.  If 
foe  ploy  was  designed  to 
steady  foe  nerves  and  break 
foe  tension,  it  had  no  effect  on 
a Sunderland  defence  that 
struggled  to  cope  with  Wim- 
bledon's attack  and  could  so 
easily  have  been  two  or  three 
goals  adrift  by  foe  interval. 

They  could  not  contain 
Marcus  Gayle  down  foe  left 
and  had  no  answer  to  the  pace 
and  power  of  Euell  and  Holds- 
worth.  On  the  quarter-hour, 
when  Gayle  set  up  Hotds- 
worth,  the  massed  ranks  of 
foe  visiting  support  turned 
away.  It  seemed  that  the  Wim- 
bledon striker  must  surely 
score,  but  to  the  rescue  came 
young  defender  Michael 
Gray. 

Euell,  Oyvind  Leonhardsen 
and  Gayie  were  all  unable  to 
capitalise  on  further  openings 
but  Wimbledon  had  done 
enough.  But  perhaps  their 
best  result  came  off  foe  field 
when  it  was  announced  that 
Vinnie  Jones  had  agreed  to  a 
two-year  contract  and  would 
be  dropping  his  court  case 
against  the  club. 


Peter  White 


FOR  a team  who  went  into  ! 
the  last  game  of  foe  sea- 
son knowing  they  might 
yet  be  relegated.  Southamp- 
ton displayed  an  amazing 
lack  of  urgency  at  Villa  Park. 1 
yesterday. 

As  it  happened,  results  else- 
where ensured  that  the  South  i 
Coast  dub  would  again  be 
playing  Premiership  football 
next  season,  even  though  I 
their  campaign  ended  in 
defeat 

An  own-goal  by  Richard 
Dryden  after  only  12  minutes  ! 
ended  a Southampton  run  ctf  j 
eight  games  without  defeat  | 
and  was  sufficient  to  ensure  | 
that  Aston  Villa  too  would 
again  be  competing  in  foe  top 

flight. 

The  Southampton  managttr 
Graeme  Souness’s  only  con- 
cern was  foe  alarming  num- 
ber of  goals  his  defence  had 
conceded.  "We  have  scored  60 
in  the  Premiership  this  sea- 
son. and  as  far  as  goalscaring 
goes  that  puts  us  in  foe  top 


six.  But  we  have  also  con- 
ceded 56,  and  that  is  not  on  if 
you  are  going  to  be 
successful. 

"You  can  see  where  our 
troubles  lie;  our  defensive  re- 
cord has  been  abysmal.  We 
have  been  guilty  of  funda- 
mental mistakes  all  season  at 
the  back,  and  that  was  in  evi- 
dence again  in’  this- match. 
Obviously  I am  already  think- 
ing in  terras  of  strengthening 
that  department  during  -foe 
summer." 

But  Sooness  was  quick  to 
point  out  that  Southampton 
are  among  foe  paupers  of  the 
Premiership,  not  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  transfer  market 
with  the  likes  of  relegated 
Sunderland  and  Nottingham 
Forest 

"I  spent  £5  million  last  sum- 
mer but  brought  £4  million  in. 

I would  say  that  Our  spending 
is  on  a par  with  foe  lower  end 
of  foe  First  Division,  that  Is 
why  my  players  deserve  great 
credit  fin-  keeping  us  in  foe ' 
Premiership.  In  my  book  this 
is  as  good  as  anything  I have . 
done  as  a manager." 


The  unfortunate  Dryden,  a 
modest  £150,000  signing  from 
Bristol  City  last  August, 
stretched  to  meet  a teasing 
centre  from  foe  right  by  Fer- 
nando Nelson  and  could  only 
steer,  foe  ball  past  his  own 
goalkeeper  Maik  Taylor.  That 
left  Southampton  on  a knife- 
edge  for  a while,  hut  their  at- 
tacking ideas  were  disap- 
pointing, rarely  causing,  foe 
Villa  defence  problems. 

It  was  only  when  Souness 
decided  to  introduce  Matthew 
Le  Tissier  from  foe  substi- 
tutes’ bench  In  fife  72nd  min- 
ute that  the  visitors  began  to 
shake  themselves-  into  life.  Le 
Tlsszer  has  ..scored  some  fine 
goals  against  Villa  in  recent 
Seasons  and  he  nearly  pro- 
duced another  spectacular 
one  13  minutes  from  the  end 
when  a free-kick  from.  35 
yards,  had  the  goalkeeper 
Mark  Bosnich  scampering 
across  his  goal-line  to  claw  it 
away  far  a comer. 

Le  Tissier  thought  he  had 
equalised  in  foe  88th  minute 
with  a spectacular  overhead 
kick  but  the  Worthing  referee 
Gary  Willard  had.  already 
blown  for  a foul  by  the  Eng- 
land international  on 
Bosnich.  . 

yiDa's  manager  Brian  Lit- 
tie  admitted  he  was  delighted 
that-  his  side  had  another 
chance  to  compete  in  Europe 
next  season.  He  said:  "We 
were  very  disappointed  to  go 
out  fn  fog  j jest  round  last 
September,  erven  fhnngH  -we 
did  not  lose  - either  game  to 
HeUdngborgs.  Bui  hopefully 
we  have  learned  a lot  from 
font  and  can  make  much  bet- 
ter progress  next  time. " 

• Leicester  City's  -striker 
Erane  Heskey,  who  is  19, 
tumed  in  a tremendous  per- 
p»manoe,  scoring  twice  in 
his  side  s 4—2  win  over  Black- 
burn. It  was  one  of  foe-best 
games  seen  at'  Ewood  Park 
this  season. . 
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Two  for  joy . . . Ferdinand  celebrates  his  100th  Premiership  goal  with  Barton  as  tbe  Magpies  take  England’s  second  place  in  the  European  Cup  siuakt  guttcrsce 


Newcastle  United  5,  Nottingham  Forest  0 


Dalglish  joins  the  champions 


Michael  Walker  sees  Keegan’s  successor 
embraced  at  last  as  Newcastle  pip  Liverpool 


EWCASTLE  United’s 
season  of  overwhelm- 
ing expectancy,  ftt- 
elled  by  tbe  £15  mil- 
lion signing  of  Alan  Shearer 
last  August,  finally  found 
some  fulfilment  yesterday. 

Having  performed  the  part 
required  of  them,  the  Newcas- 
tle players  spent  an  anxious 
few  minutes  on  the  St  James' 
Park  turf  as  they  awaited  the 
news  from  Hillsborough.  But 
it  was  good  (for  them)  and  ; 
Newcastle  now  go  Into  the 
European  Cup  preliminary 
round  this  August  with  a 
place  In  the  enlarged  Champi- 
ons League  on  offer. 

After  Faustino  Asprllla  had 
dipped  In  the  first  and  Les 
Ferdinand  followed  with  a 
quick  double  the  result  was 
never  in  question,  but  on  an 
afternoon  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted pleasure  Kenny  Dal- 


glish will  surely  have  derived 
great  satisfaction  from  tbe 
famous  “Dalgleesh”  chant 
being  sung  with  some  gusto 
(m  the  Gallo wgate  for  the  first 
time  since  be  succeeded 
Kevin  Keegan  in  January. 

Afterwards  Dalglish  was 
keen  to  recognise  his  prede- 
cessor’s role  once  again.  "It’s 
a tremendous  achievement," 
he  said,  “but  it  would  not  be 
right  not  to  acknowledge 
Kevin  Keegan’s  contribution 
this  season  and  over  the  past 
four  seasons.”  Dalglish  also 
praised  his  players  for  coping 
with  the  "turmoil  of  Kevin 
leaving  and  then  kicking 
themselves  on”. 

One  player,  however,  not  to 
participate  in  the  game  or  the 
lap  of  honour  was  David  Gin- 
ola,  and  his  presumed  exit 
will  doubtless  begin  a Hurry 
of  comings  and  goings. 


Not  that  Newcastle  looked 
particularly  short  on  quality 
yesterday  but  it  did  take  them 
20  minutes  to  get  going,  a 
period  of  play  in  which  Forest 
were  the  more  balanced  and 
threatening  side.  A final  day 
is  full  of  possible  last  appear- 
ances and  Pavel  Sraicek,  on 
the  transfer  list  seemed  in- 
tent an  making  an  impression 
with  two  improvised  saves  to 
thwart  first  Scot  Gemmill, 
then  Steve  Chettle.  For  this 
he  was  given  a hero's  ovation. 

However,  when  David  Batty 
and  Robbie  Elliott  seized  the 
midfield  and  Newcastle  got 
their  opener  everything 
changed.  For  all  Forest’s  com- 
posure David  Phillips  had  al- 
ready made  a goalline  clear- 
ance from  Shearer  when 
Warren  Barton  won  a 21st- : 
minute  challenge  on  Brian 
O'Neill.  Exchanging  swift 
passes  with  Shearer,  Barton 
fed  Asprilla  who  burst 
through  Phillips  and  Colin 
Cooper  to  beat  Alan  Fettis 
effortlessly. 


Three  minutes  later  and  the 
contest  was  effectively  over. 
From  a cute  Asprilla  pass 
Ferdinand  dragged  in  his  20th 
of  the  season,  his  100th  Pre- 
miership goal.  As  he  did  so, 
Cbettle  collapsed  on  the  line 
like  a deckchair. 

Without  the  injured  Stuart 
Pearce  to  lift  them  Forest’s 
spirit  did  likewise  and  Ferdi- 
nand was  able  to  lash  in  the 
third  in  the  27th  minute  un- 
challenged. Newcastle  were 
now  able  to  knock  the  ball 
around  with  ease  and,  when 
Shearer  ran  on  to  a deflected 
Elliott  shot  and  nodded  in  the 
fourth,  we  were  once  again  in 
landslide  territory. 

Dave  Bassett,  who  takes 
charge  of  Forest  next  season,. 
said:  ‘Tm  sure  Stuart  felt  that 
the  players  would  have  given 
a better  performance  in  his 
last  game  in  charge.  We  just 
collapsed.  It  was  a losers'  per- 
formance. After  the  first  goal , 
it  was  a pretty  spineless  dis- ! 
play.  What  is  glaringly  obvi- 1 
ous  to  me  is  that  we  are  okay  | 


when  we  have  the  ball  but  pa- 
thetic when  we  have  not” 
Looking  ahead.  Bassett 
said:  “It's  always  a big  job  get- 
ting promotion.  We  need  a bit 
more  steel  about  us.“ 
Ultimately,  though,  there 
was  no  need  for  Peter  Snow's 
swingometer  as,  alter  the  in- 
terval, Newcastle  slowed  the 
pace  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  lively  Forest  substitute 
Chris  Allen  struck  a post. 

Finally  Newcastle  roused 
themselves  once  more  and  El- 
liott. so  prolific  of  late,  hit  the 
fifth  with  a stinging  20-yard 
drive  13  minutes  from  the 
end.  It  did  not  secure  the  big- 
gest cheer  of  the  second  half, 
though.  That  had  come  five 
minutes  earlier  when  Peter 
Beardsley,  whom  the  crowd 
had  been  calling  for.  was  at 
last  ushered  off  the  bench  by 
Dalglish.  Whether  the  36- 
year-old  is  around  for  the 
next  stage  in  Newcastle's  evo- 
lution remains  to  be  seen.  It 
will  be  an  interesting  summer 
at  St  James'  Park. 


Manchester  United  2,  West  Ham  United  0 


Ferguson  still  grumpy  at  end-of-term  party 


Paul  Weaver  on  an  old  wound  reopened 
amid  the  celebrations  at  Old  T rafford 


CORONATIONS  are  al- 
ways less  compelling 
than  accessions  but 
yesterday’s  crowning  of 
Manchester  United,  as  Pre- 
miership champions  for  the 
fourth  time  in  five  years, 
felt  as  routinely  anttcHmac- 
tic  as  tbe  reading  of 
National  Lottery  numbers. 

They  had  won  the  title 
last  week,  with  two  matches 
to  spare  when  other  results 
went  in  their  favour,  and 
yesterday  the  appearance  of 
Denis  Law  and  of  Ken 
Doherty,  the  world  snooker 
champion  and  ardent 
United  fan.  Inspired  louder 
cheers  than  anything  seen 
by  way  of  football. 

Even  their  manager  Alex 
Ferguson,  who  surely 
should  have  competed  in 
last  week’s  Mr  Grumpy  com- 
petition, could  not  concen- 


trate on  the  game,  and  after- 
wards took  the  opportunity 
for  one  final  sideswipe  at  the 
Premier  League  officials 
who  had  farced  United  to 
round  off  their  season  with 
four  games  in  eight  days. 

After  hearing  that  relega- 
tion-threatened Coventry 
had  kicked  off  15  minutes 
late  at  Tottenham,  Ferguson 
retorted:  “1  don’t  think  well 
be  hogging  the  headlines 
tomorrow.  I think  tbe  game 
that  started  at  4.15  at  Tot- 
tenham will  do  that. 

“That  was  an  absolute  dis- 
grace. The  Premier  League? 
More  like  a tiddlywinks 
league.  The  whole  point  was 
that  all  games  affecting  rele- 
gation should  start  at  the 
same  time.** 

And  all  this  as  Old  Traf- 
ford  celebrated.  As  tbe  final 
whistle  sounded,  a plane 


droned  overhead  trailing 
the  banner,  MUFC  Carling 
Champions  Again.  The  play- 
ers then  preened  and  pa- 
raded as  the  trophy  was  pre- 
sented before  the  delirious 
supporters.  Rain  suddenly 
fell  and  became  indistin- 
guishable from  the  cham- 
pagne spray. 

Long  after  the  end  of  the 
match  the  majority  of  the 
55,249  crowd  were  still 
chanting  in  the  stands,  and 
the  first  team  were  not  the 
only  champions  on  view; 
there  was  a trophy  for  the 
reserves  and  for  the  A and  B 
tesnng  for  winning  th>  Lan- 
cashire League  First  and 
Second  Divisions. 

The  homage  had  started  at 
noon  with  the  unveiling  of  a 
supporters’  tribute  to  Sir 
Matt  Busby,  and  shortly  be- 
fore the  kick-off  Eric  Can- 
tona was  presented  with  the 
Sir  Matt  Busby  Player  of  the 
Year  Award.  This  was  for 
the  1 995-96  season;  the  tro- 
phy was  not  ready  in  time  12 


months  ago.  He  would  not 
have  won  it  this  year. 

Ferguson  did  not  need  his 
visit  to  the  opticians  on  Fri- 
day to  see  that  changes  must 
be  made;  Cantona  and  Gary 
Pal  lister  have  shown  worry- 
ing signs  of  decline.  Yet 
there  seems  little  hope  for 
United's  rivals  next  season 
when  this  essentially  young 
side  will  be  even  stronger 
and  there  will  also  be  one  or 
two  big-money  buys. 


Into  Europe 

Champions  League 

Manchester  United 
Newcastle  United* 


litfa  Cup 

Arsenal 
Liverpool 
Aston  Vi  Ba 
Leicester  City 

(qualify  as  Coca-Cola  Cup  winners) 
* must  play  prellrrmary  round 


Their  performance  yester- 
day cannot  be  too  strongly 
criticised  in  tbe  circum- 
stances. They  went  ahead 
after  12  minutes  when  a 
shot  from  Paul  Scholes  ap- 
peared to  have  crossed  the 
Line  but  the  goal  was 
awarded  to  Ole  Solskjaer 
who  followed  up  with  a 
close-range  header.  West 
Ham  bad  their  chances  to 
equalise,  particularly  in  the 
44th  minute  when  Hugo  Por- 
firio  headed  over.  Even 
more  opportunities  followed 
after  half-time  when  lain 
Dowie  and  Steve  Lomas 
found  openings  in  the  55th 
minute,  and  four  minutes 
later  Lomas  drew  a particu- 
larly athletic  save  from 
Peter  SchmelcheL 
However,  the  substitute 
Jordi  Cruyff  made  sure  for 
the  champions  after  83  min- 
utes when  he  converted  Can- 
tona’s cross.  All  the  King 
Cantona  flags  were  un- 
furled. Perhaps  for  the  last 
time. 


Derby  County  1 , Arsenal  3 


Adams  off  but  Baseball  party  goes  on 


Ed  Jones 


ARSENAL  arrived  with 
an  outside  chance  of 
second  place  and  a 
Champions  League  berth. 
They  had  to  win  by  a greater 
margin  than  Newcastle  and 
hope  Liverpool  failed  to  beat 
Sheffield  Wednesday. 

It  was  a long  shot,  admit- 
tedly, but  it  almost  came  off, 
despite  having  their  captain 
Tony  Adams  sent  off  and  go- 
ing a goal  down  before  11  min- 
utes had  been  played.  In  the 
end,  Newcastle’s  thrashing  of 
Nottingham  Forest  saw  the 
Gunners  miss  out  on  goal 
difference. 

But  Arsenal  will  return  to 
Europe,  in  the  Uefa.  Cup,  and 
their  manager  Arsfene 
Wenger  said:  “It  was  a fantas- 


tic game  and  we  have  finished 
all  together  with  Liverpool 
and  Newcastle. 

“Of  course  we  have  some 
regrets  hut  everyone  would 
have  settled  for  third  when  I 
arrived  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son. It  was  a grand  season;  we 
have  a good  basis  for  the 
future  with  some  great  young 
players  and  a good  overall 
balance 

And  Wenger  denied  specu- 
lation that  he  was  about  to 
part  with  same  of  Arsenal’s 
over-308.  'If  players  can  stfll 
perform  at  this  level  it  does 
not  matter  how  old  they  are. 
People  like  Winterbum  and 
Bould  still  have  a future  here, 

hut  I am  also  very  happy  with 

my  young  players.  Anelka 
was  excellent  today  after  he 
replaced  Merson  early  on, 
Hughes  has  emerged  this  sea- 


son. We  also  have  Vieira, 
Garde  and  young  Upson, 
whom  we  have  just  bought 
from  Luton.” 

The  result  apart,  the  occa- 
sion belonged  to  Derby  and 
102  years  of  Baseball  Ground 
memories.  Safe  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  would  play  in 
the  Premiership  next  season. 
Derby  celebrated  before  the 
kick-off  and  after  the  final 
whistle. 

Jim  Smith,  the  manager, 
may  have  some  way  to  go  to 
match  the  great  sides  built  by 
Brian  Clough  and  Dave 
Mackay  but  he  has  undoubt- 
edly built  the  best  Derby  team 
since  flars  were  in  fashion. 
How  far  they  can  go  from 
here  remains  to  be  seen  but 
tbe  outlook  is  bright  Some 
13,000  season  tickets  have 
been  sold  for  foe  new  30,000- 


capacity  Pride  Park  and  Cans 
will  expect  the  side  to  pro- 
gress from  this  solid  base. 

The  party  atmosphere  at 
the  start  turned  to  jubilation 
when  Ashley  Ward  converted 
Aljosa  Asanovic’s  cross  at  the 
second  attempt  and  Adams 
was  sent  off  for  his  second 
bookable  offence.  He  could 
have  had  no  complaint.  He 
had  already  scythed  down 
Asanovlc  when  he  clattered 
late  into  Darryl  Powell  and  he 
was  on  his  way  even  before 
Mr  Durkin  reached  Into  his 
pocket 

Ward  should  have  killed  it 
off  but  missed  three  simple 
chances.  Ian  Wright  is  not  so 
profligate  and  scored  from  his 
first  opportunity  to  bring  the 
scores  level. 

Looking  anything  but  a side 
reduced  to  10  men.  Arsenal 


continued  to  press.  A fantas- 
tic turn  and  lob  by  Dennis 
Bergkamp  provided  sheer 
class  before  Wright’s  second 
goal,  in  the  last  minute,  en- 
sured victory. 

Derby  will  kick  themselves 
for  missing  enough  chances 
to  win  the  match,  but  not  that 
bard.  For  them,  the  game  was 
always  going  to  be  something 
ofasidesbow. 

Smith  said:  “It  was  a 
strange  day  for  football.  It 
was  more  to  do  with  the  last 
game  at  the  Baseball  Ground 
than  anything  else  but  we 
played  well  enough  to  win  it 
in  the  first  half. 

“We  need  two  or  three  qual- 
ity players.  The  lads  have  been 
magnificent  all  season  but  we 
need  to  push  on  from  here.  The 
second  year  will  always  be 
harder  than  the  first.” 
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Leeds  United  1 f Middlesbrough  1 


Boro  faces  disaster 


Youdid yonr best . . . mddleshrl«l..„ ‘ “ “ :“l,"v  ' ' ~ - 


Martin  Thorpe 


DOWN,  but  perhaps 
not  cut.  Bryan 
Robson’s  £20  mil- 
lion Middles- 
brough team 
jomed  the  Dc  Lorean  and  the 
Sinclair  Cs  on  the  list  of  Brit- 
ain s most  embarrassing  fi- 
nancial Oops  yesterday  after 
to  conjure  the  win  that 
would  have  kept  them  up. 

Road  saw  more  tears 
“an  the  rivers  of  Babylon. 
Jmunho  sat  on  the  pitch  look- 
ing as  stunned  and  miserable 
as  most  supporters.  "The 

831  very  ^et  in 
the  dressing  room,"  said  the 
manager  Bryan  Robson,  “but 
we  can’t  do  anything  about 
being  relegated  now." 

£»teve  Gibson  disagreed 
The  young  chairman  hinted 
heavily  that  Boro  might  be- 
come the  first  club  to  chal- 
lenge relegation  from  the  Pre- 
miership in  the  courts. 

Although  Boro  lost  their  ap- 
peal to  the  FA  for  having 
tnree  points  deducted  for  fail- 
ing to  turn  up  at  Blackburn  in 
December,  Gibson  said- 
Those  who  docked  us  the 
three  points  wffl  be  the  first 
to  know  whether  we  Intend  to 
take  legal  action.  We  have 
been  relegated  today  not  be- 
cause of  what  happened  on 
the  pitch  but  because  of  a de- 
cision made  by  grey  men  in 
grey  suits  behind  closed  h 
doors.”  , 

Such  a move  would  bring  * 
chaos  to  the  end  of  the  season  f 
but  the  argument  behind  it  is  b 
flawed.  Boro  were  relegated  be-  „ 
cause  of  what  happened  on  the  c 
pitch  over  a season  epitomised  w 
yesterday  by  their  failure  to  n 

win  such  a crucial  game.  « 

Of  course  one  feels  sympa- 
thy  for  the  supporters.  And  “l 
the  Premiership  wm  be  the  B 


poorer  next  season  without 
the  tantalising  runs  of  Jun- 
inho  and  the  scoring  flamboy- 
ance of  31-goal  Fahrizio  Ra- 
vanelli,  now  odds-on  to  leave 
along  with  Boro’s  other 
highly  publicised  foreigner 
Emerson,  who  stormed  down 
the  tunnel  when  he  was  sub- 
stituted after  another  lacka- 
daisical display. 

But  as  the  fi  nal  whistle 
blew  on  the  Teesside  adven- 
ture and  Robson  strode  on  to 
the  pitch  to  console  his  dis- 
traught players,  one  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  manager 
must  take  much  of  the  blame 
Never  mLnd  the  docked 


points,  what  on  earth  is  such 
an  expensive  and  potentially 
stunning  team  doing  down 
the  wrong  end  of  the  table  in 
the  first  place? 

Robson  should  not  be  look- 
ing towards  the  courts  for  the 
answer  but  to  Old  TraffonL 
where  the  championship  tro- 
phy was  lifted  once  again  yes- 
He  was  at  Manchester 
united  long  enough  to  know 
that  a team’s  success  is  built 
« ® sound  foundation  to 
which  one  adds  flair,  not  the 
other  way  round. 

He  delayed  signing  a decent 

55Ser«JIe  sbrength- 

entos  the  defence  after  the 


The  victims  . . . 


toss  through  Injury  of  Nigel 
Pearson,  and  there  was  too 
much  instability  caused  bv 
the  constant  stories  sur- 
rounding the  three  muske- 
teers alleged  eagerness  to 
quit  for  more  hospitable 
dimes. 

, , Middlesbrough’s 

forthcoming  Cup  final  ap- 
pearance is  not  such  an 
achievement  if  one  looks  at 
Hjf  teanJi  ttey  beat  to  get 

ttere  - Chester,  nednesford, 

““fester  City,  Derby  and 
Chesterfield  — and  it  is  debat- 
able whether  they  would  have 
beaten  Chesterfield  without 
David  Elleray’s  awful 


blunder. 

“WM  toiock  New- 
Liverpool  out  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Cup,  but  then 
tof*  m the  final  to  a side  that 
cost  a fraction  of  Boro’s  mil, 
itons  to  assemble. 

^ something  is  wrong 
a^there  are  those  who.  de- 
spite Robson’s  standing  in  the 
jSESt  fv°??er  why  it  is  un- 
tLat  wiU  be  sacked. 
»tony  managers  have  been 
axed  for  lesser  crimes.  Boro’s 
SVS  n°t  helped  yester- 
the  absence  through 
“Wipy  of  RavaneEi  and  an 
understandable  nervousness 
given  the  team’s  position. 
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Set  by  Rufus 
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and  the  survivors 


Middlesbrough 

‘I  couldn’t  ask  for  more 
from  the  lads.  They've 
had  four  games  in  nine 
days  and  it  caught  up 
with  them.  They  couldn't 
provide  the  final  pass  or 
the  finish.  That’s  what 
tiredness  does.’ 

Bryan  Robson 


Sunderland 


‘It  is  not  easy  to  take 
something  like  this.  I 

^’*r®T®mber  a filing 
like  it  before  and  I don’t 
want  to  feel  it  again.  I 
know  rt  is  not  the  end  of 

S^"?1d  but  it  feels  like 
it  at  the  moment’ 

Peter  R©id 


Coventry  City 

‘I  told  the  players  that  if 
they  went  down  they 
would  have  to  face 
people  with  no  pride. 
They've  won  their  pride 
back.  They  can  look  their 
parents,  families  and 
friends  in-the  eye.’ 
Gordon  Strachan 


Southampton 

'IVe  spent  £5  million  this 
season  but  I’ve  got 
|4  million  of  that  back. 
That  means  that,  as  far  as 
1 am  concerned,  getting 
us  t0  up  is  as  good 
as  anything  I've  ever 
done  as  a manager,’ 
Graeme  Sounnss 


Across 


1 Lst’s  hear  choral 
compodtionfipm 
Manchester  playgroup  ^ m 
9 Cruel  fluctuation  In  pence 

and  pound  for  composer  (7) 


11  Peeling  irritable?  (S) 

12  Hick  Noel  Into  an 
engagement  (gj 

"SBBKKBS. 

88588—— 

5 home  from  the  Inn  (91 

reduce  the  fight  ra 


worth  (?) 
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Down 
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ssssssgir 

e Into ’he  teed!  step 
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Santune©) 
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18  Get  fish  in  to  eat  for  ft 

sSSSpf#'unsoutln 
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